



This publication presents the final comprehensive work of this writer on the 
great inscriptions of Sapor I and of his and his successors' ecclesiastical prince 
Kartlr* as found or photographed by the Oriental Institute Persepolis Expedition 
under the direction of Erich F. Schmidt. The steps leading up to it are uneven. 
This is especially true of first steps. It is due in part to the writer's inex¬ 
perience* which will be seen to decrease as the work goes along. It seemed to 
the writer important that sources so valuable should be put at the disposal of 
many — shall we say the world of scholarship? — as soon as possible* even 
though imperfectly. That was one cause of early unevenness. Another was the 
writer's lack of information in the early part of his work. He was aware of this 
and sought by diligent inquiry to fill in his gaps. Some of this information was 
available from the beginning ( Classical Philology XXXVII [I9lj2] 2h$ f.) in the 
writer's immediate neighborhood! it was not made available to him. Without it 
he set out with what speed he could muster on the course of publication. He has 
never seen the originals. Even the accumulating copies came to his hands slowly 
after work on them 'by others. This much for the record. 

With this* publication took shape as follows. My own work proceeds from AJSL 
LIII (1937) 126«4»4 and ZDMG XCI (1937) 632-72 to AJSL LVII (191$) 197-228* 330^57 
3U1—J430 and LVIII (l9i|X) 169-76. W. B. Henning came in with his valuable identi¬ 
fication and just a little over-ingenious interpretation in BSPS IX (1937-39) 
823-lt9» Then* following upon each other after a brief interval* came A. T„ 01m- 
stead in Classical Philology XXXVII (I9ij2) 2I4I-62* 398-ij20 (which came to me 
indirectly"mueh later) and Michael I. Rostovtzeff in Berytus VIII (I9li3-lj.it) 17- 
60* with A. R. Bellinger on coins of Dura ibid .pp. 61-71. Following Rostov¬ 
tzeff there came to my hands Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli’s article "Res Gestae 
divi Saporis" in La Parola del Passato II (Napoli* • 19lj7) 209-39 and* finally* 
Wilhelm Ensslin* Sb. Bay. Akd. W »* Philos, -hist. Kl„* 19h7 s no. 3* 113 pp. 

Ensslin (p« 91* n~2) quotes another article by PugLiese Carratelli ( Lq Parola 
del Passato II 356-62)* which I have not seen. Ensslin's work is particularly 
important for a new* better* more certain dating based on the study of Martin 
J. Higgins* The Catholic University of America Byzantine Studies I (Washington* 

D. C.* 1939). It is hoped that herewith is presented a publication useful to 
many* though not satisfactory to all. Through the Oriental Institute these 
great historical sources* greater than the Monumentum Ancyranum of Augustus 
and not far behind the great Bxsitun inscription of Darius I* may at last 
receive due recognition. 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


Page U, 

line 21 
line 27 

Read "on the other hand" for "of". 

Read "is" for "was". 


Page 5, 

line 22 
line 28 
line 30 

Read "Shahpuhr”' for "he". 

Read "its" for "it". 

Read "Shahpuhr" for "him". 


Page 6 , 

line 28 

Read "Cappadocia" for "Cappadocis". 


Page lit. 

line 19 
line 20 

Read "Turistan" for "Turastan". 

Read "Khindustan" for "Khindastan" 1 . 


Page 19, 

line 10 
line 17 

Read "Artakhshatr" for "Atakhatr". 

Read "Yodmart" for "Yodmrart". 


Page 23, 

line 8 

Read "... Hormizd-Ardashlr (of Shahpuhr)". 


Page 23, 

line 1 

Begin new paragraph after "Marquart". 


Page 33, 

line II 4 

After "Parthian" inserts "Of course, the naming 
scribe’s father of the same name as himself may 
■ mere error in MP". 

of the 
be a 

Page 83, 

line 36 

Add footnotes "The local, not chronological, division and 
arrangement of the places sacked in the three campaigns 


of this second war with Rome speaks for lists, perhaps 
dictated from memory, other than annalistic, which latter 
would be the usual form of Persian official records". 

Page 93, line 3 Read "his" for "this". 

Page 109, line k2 Delete comma after "271". 

Page 111, line 9 Read "Valerian" for "him". 
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SHAHPUHR KZ 


INTRODUCTION 


In the second and third quarters of the third century of the Christian or com¬ 
mon era the power, prosperity, and orderly rule of the Roman Empire sank to a low 
ebbtide, in some ways the loxjest in its existence before its final dissolution On 
this sector of Roman history there exists a considerable bulk of historical writing 
in Greek and Latin, perforce used as source material by modern historians. But 
though of late eked out by coins 'and similar material, large spots and important 
phases of this period remain uncertain, obscure, subject to much guesswork. Perhaps 
the great gap, lost out of Malalas at precisely this point, may without too much 
forcing be called typical, symptomatic. 

Such loss and disorder are especially apparent in the regions of the Roman 
Empire east of the Mediterranean, say Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia. On this eas¬ 
tern frontier at this time a new power and movement were rising from the ashes of 
Rome's old rival, the Parthian empire. The lack of good western history writing 
here is aggravated by the fact that Oriental history likewise, as preserved in Syr¬ 
iac, Arabic, etc., flows along muddily, turgidly for these times and places. And 
again in the chronicles or stories of the rise of Sasanian Persia, as they have 
come down to us, for the history of the first six or seven Sasanian kings it is not 
so much the quantity as the historic quality of the writing that is deficient. 

It is this situation which gives the discoveries of the Oriental Institute on 
the walls of the Kaabah of Zoroaster, combined and collated with the related mater¬ 
ial on the rock wall opposite the Kaabah and on the rocks of Naqsh-i-Rajab and Sar 
Meshhed, their high importance. Here we have what are after all wholly and absol¬ 
utely contemporary statements. They are written in lapidary style and from personal 
angles easy to recognize. Every account is written from some angle, often by no 
means so easy to fix as in this case. For their stone settings these accounts are 
surprisingly extensive. They are worth publishing well and in extenso . This pub¬ 
lication furnishes remarkably excellent photographs of the originals on the Kaabah 
of Zoroaster (KZ), on Naqsh-i-Rustam, opposite the Kaabah, and on Naqsh-i-Rajab 
near by. Photographs of a plaster cast made from a wonderful rubberoid squeeze of 
the Greek of Sapor KZ are added; similar photographs of Shahpuhr's Parthian were 
published with the preliminary edition of Shahpuhr KZ in AJSL LVII, no. U (Oct. 

191+0), an edition, with some emendations already made, in spite of some errors 
not unnatural in a first attempt, full enough and good enough to deserve the des¬ 
ignation editio princeps . 

Much of the matter there published need not re-encumber as notes this fuller 
and more definitive edition. This volume, after a brief foreword, will bring an 
introductory statement for each of the inscriptions published; a handcopy by this 
writer from photographs; a transliteration which attempts faithfully to reproduce 
the symbols of the original Parthian and Middle Persian in symbols derived from 
the Latin-English alphabet; a translation; a section under the caption "Notes", 
which may be supplemented by the reader from editio princeps , of which as little 
as possible is repeated here. For the Greek of Shahpuhr-Sapor a transliteration 
in full was published in editio princeps , which may be consulted by those who wish 
or need it. The latest reading of the Greek which the aging eyes of this writer 
can furnish from the photographs in his possession, with no check from the original, 
is published with the essay, "The Greek of Sapor KZ and Roman History", at the 
end of this volume. 

Usage in transcribing major names like Shahpuhr-Sapor should to this writ¬ 
er's mind remain flexible, keeping the reader's mind alert for variations. 

William L. Langer in his edition of Encyclopedia of World History uses at one 
point "Shapur (Sapor)". Rostovtzeff has his own usage. French, Italians, Ger¬ 
mans, Spaniards, Arabs, modern Iranians, etc., will each have theirs. Here, 
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instead of the phonetic symbol of professed transliteration (jo), the title and text 
uses for the initial symbol and sound English Sh. After the initial, English, - 
perhaps better Latin, - symbols simply replace the Aramaic ones of Parthian and Mid¬ 
dle Persian in the spelling Shahpuhr. That this procedure will produce in Anglo- 
American speech organs exactly the sounds of the written originals as spoken by men 
of that day at the Sasanian court or in its armies, at which we can make shrewd 
guesses, may be doubted. But it is likewise doubtful whether any other system will 
produce any better results of this nature. The Greeks, lacking symbols for sh and 
internal h sounds, wrote what in Latin symbols is well rendered by Sapor, adding 
their own case ending^ the Latin Romans as usual followed the Greeks. In almost 
all older historical literature this is the form in which this name appearso To 
this writer it seems a valid endeavor to Impress something of the facts just- brought 
out on the minds of readers. There being no generally accepted usage, some vari¬ 
ation, not fixed with any pedantic precision, between Shahpuhr and Sapor is left 
standing throughout. 

Of the four great inscriptions brought to light, when the Oriental Institute 
expedition at Persepolis uncovered the lower portion of the "Kaabah of Zoroaster’!* 
the Kartir is dealt with later in this volume. The great find was the monumental 
inscription of the great Sasanian, Shahpuhr I, son of Artakhshathr (Artaxerxes# 
Ardashir) I. His impact on the history of his time was considerable, his achieve¬ 
ments noteworthy in a long reign of thirty years,2lfL-271 A.D. His father was the 
founder of a new Iranian (in the Parthian language: Aryan) empire or kingdom, fol¬ 
lowing the Parthian world empire. Shahpuhr made of this kingdom a new world 
empire, Iranian and non-Iranian (Parthian Aryan and non-Aryan), extending from the 
Punjab of India, Peshawar and Tashkent to the Darial pass in the Caucasus, the 
eastern border of Cappadocia, the western boundary of Armenia, Assyria and the 
desert border beyond the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf — for a short time to the 
shores of the Mediterranean and to Galatia and Iconium in the heart of Asia Minor. 
Like others of his kind before and after him Shahpuhr had a sense of his place in 
history. This led him toward the end of his extremely active life to sum up what 
he considered his notable achievements in a great rock-cut inscription. Like his 
predecessor, Darius I, the Achaemenian, he uses three languages. As in the case 
of Darius two of these are inherited from courts of empires overthrown, in his 
case the Parthian court, at which the use of Parthian and Greek was weil devel¬ 
oped. To these two he adds the language of his own court, Middle Persian, - cur¬ 
rent in a minor way for some centuries, - in his own time being developed in 
priestly schools at the cost of the other two. For the site of his inscription 
he does not choose with Darius a great rock face on a mountain side, but, like the 
Roman Augustus in his Monumentum Ancvranum . the walls of a sanctuary. His is a 
primitive sanctuary, ancient, standing in the midst of a developing sanctuary areaj 
but it was the sanctuary at which his forebears made their start on their rise to 
power, very precious and sacred in the eyes of himself and a new priesthood or 
priestly caste rising into eminence with him. 

It can be stated beyond a reasonable doubt, that at this time for such royal 
inscriptions the original would be conceived in the Parthian language and script, 
for which trained court secretaries and scribes were at hand. Passing over the 
Kartir-Varahran (Bahram) interlude, for which the Kartir inscriptions and the 
essay on The Greek of Sapor KZ and Roman History may be referred to, this practice 
continues to Narseh's Paikuli, which with Herzfeld’s passing still awaits an 
improved and fuller edition. In Shahpuhr KZ the Parthian is the only form bearing 
the scribe's proud signature. Use of the Greek, dropped at Paikuli, is approaching 
its end, as shown in the essay. Middle Persian is rising with Kartir, but not yet 
on top. Both Greek and Middle Persian are not mere translations^ both show inter¬ 
esting and instructive attempts at originality, sometimes valuable, sometimes 
spurious. But not yet has Parthian lost its leading role at the court of Shahpuhr 
and Narseh, as it had, being discarded altogether, with the priest Kartir and the 
priest-ridden Varahrans (Bahrams). 

It is worthy of note, that during a good part of Shahpuhr's reign, the for¬ 
tunes of Rome were at a low ebb, disorders eating at its vitals within"and defeats 
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not -uncommon on the frontiers of the empire. A sibylline* apocalyptic expectancy 
was in the air. This is important for us. It seemed not unreasonable to look 
for the overthrow of great Rome. Shahpuhr clearly for a time was of this mind. 

As is suggested in the essay on Roman history* Odenathus of Palmyra in his own 
way for some time probably shared it. Odenathus' death and Zenobia's story become 
more intelligible when this is taken into consideration. Thus viewed it is easier 
to understand that Shahpuhr®s attempts on Roman territory were strenuous* and his 
successes* however shortlived* not small. He emphasizes his successes and passes 
defeats over in silence, as does Augustus* the Roman* and as do all the Roman 
historians for this time, except for the one great defeat with capture of a Roman 
emperor* which could not be killed with silence. It is unfortunate, that for 
Shahpuhr*s inscription a name scholar like Rostovtzeff has put into the world a 
catchy title like Res gestae divi Saporis , which carries a disparaging slur. Res 
gestae were historically not very reliable. In any case our inscription is not a 
full res gestae by any means. The northern and eastern frontier of the great 
Iranian empire is passed over in silence* though we know from Kartir and elsewhere 
that great deeds were accomplished there. Also* the inscription deals with other 
things than res gestae . I leave its name as Shahpuhr KZ * meantime recognizing the 
fact, that for Roman history it is a contemporary source of the first order* as is 
shown in the essay* The Greek of Sapor KZ and Roman History . 

After the identification of himself there follows an enumeration of the king¬ 
doms and provinces* which constitute the empire. This list limits itself strictly 
to facts* as they actually were at the end of Shahpuhr*s reign. It ends* as this 
writer now sees it* with a frontier post newly founded and named. Only in the very 
last sentence are rulers mentioned as tributary with their lands. 

Then comes the great series of actions against Rome. Each of these in the 
text begins with and centers around a victory wen in a battle in the open field. 
Each describes what to Shahpuht' 1 s mind is a war* not a single campaign. In one 
case* at least, something like three campaigns stand out pretty distinctly. The 
first of these three wars may have been started by premature aggressive action 
against Roman Mesopotamia. This probably belongs largely, if not wholly* to 
Ardashir's reign. For it Shahpuhr seems not to feel responsible. He does not 

touch upon the capture of Hatra* an outstanding feat* surpassing Roman efforts. 

To him the outstanding fact is the Roman attack on his empire and its real fron¬ 
tier under the youthful emperor Gordian. Early Roman successes under the leader¬ 

ship of Gordian's father-in-law* Timesitheus, a seasoned veteran of former wars 
in this very region, are passed over in silence. They consisted chiefly* in 
fact wholly* of reconquest of Roman Mesopotamia* not touching Persian soil* not 
reaching Hatra. The name of Timesitheus is not mentioned in Sapor's lapidary 
account. There is no sound reason for applying to this silence the deprecatory 
term “reticence*" as has been done, unless one applies the same term to Roman 
silence about Rome's defeat at the end of this war. This last is to Shahpuhr the 
outstanding event finishing this war. The preliminary edition sought the location 
of this battle in the northeast; Olmstead and Rostovtzeff* the latter correcting 
a vital misreading which might have led out of the fog* simply followed the writer 
in this error* which is now corrected in the historical essay. The battle-scarred* 
aging physique of Timesitheus* unable to withstand the bowel-racking climate* food* 
drink* and other rigors of such a campaign* collapsed. Timesitheus was gone; insin¬ 
uations of poison merit no credence. Timesitheus himself had appointed* i.e„* had 
Gordian appoint* the well-tried and proven Philip the Arab in his own place as 
praefectus praetorio . A plan of Timesitheus for a further campaign was on hand* - 
was, indeed* in process of being carried out. This plan called for an advance 
down the Euphrates to the Persian frontier and probably beyond this* across the 
narrowest strip of land between Euphrates and Tigris* to reach and take the ''capi¬ 
tal" * Ctesiphcn. This plan was delayed and deranged by the death of Timesitheus. 
The youthful* inexperienced Gordian persisted in the attempt to carry it out. 

Philip the Arab was left behind with the traveling treasury (and mint?) to rear¬ 
range the logistics for the campaign. Young Gordian and the army drawn from the 
Gothic (lower Danube) and Germanic limes go on down the river. Accusations of 
inefficiency or ill will against Philip are bad excuses for a proper defeat. 
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Where did this take place? For details see the essay. The place is Meshxk (Greek: 
Misikh) on or just within the Persian boundary. This is the town,, the Tract s at the 
point where Euphrates and Tigris run within a few miles of each other west of pres¬ 
ent Baghdad. It was later called Anbar, the Storehouses, at which boats or caravans 
were reloaded. It became Perozsabur, The Sapor-Victory. In the battle Gordian came 
to his death. Shahpuhr and the Sibyl, made much of by Olmstead, use words which 
clearly and without specious interpretation mean that he fell and was killed in 
battle. A little note from Sathas, overlooked by almost everyone except Alexander 
Schenk, Graf von Stauffenberg, while in search of material to fill up the great 
section lost at this point from Malalas, tells us that Gordian died from the effects 
of having a horse fall on him and crush his thigh. So he may not have died immed¬ 
iately on the battlefield. Neither his corpse nor his wounded person is men¬ 
tioned among those presently ransomed by Philip. On the other hand it is clear 
that his corpse was in the end up river at Zaitha and was there given a proper 
state funeral, i.e., was ceremoniously incinerated by Philip. The ashes were sent 
home to Rome, where further proper provision was made for the customary correct 
treatment of his relicts by Philip. A cenotaph was erected on the spot of the fun¬ 
eral ceremonies by Philip. This means that Philip in every way acted correctly in 
the affair. Accusations made against Philip, as though he had caused Gordian's 
death by poison, are on one hand senatorial backstairs gossip against a "furriner", 
a "wop" or "gooic'^ of vainglorious Roman rhetoric. In another matter Philip acted 
correctly. He used the money at his disposal to ransom all the more important 
Roman prisoners of war. In two other matters Philip's actions were not equally 
impeccable to the Roman mind. One was, that he agreed to pay Shahpuhr an (annual) 
tribute, perhaps, as was done later, to keep manned and fortified the Caucasus 
pass against inroads on Roman and his own territory by barbarians of the north. 

The second, a guess, but a good one, was this, that he left Shahpuhr a free hand 
in Armenia. In doing this he gave up no properly Roman territory. There is no 
evidence whatever for the pure and bad guess, that Philip ceded so much as a 
foot of Roman Mesopotamia. Armenia was a mere, somewhat costly, protectorate for 
Rome. To Shahpuhr's mind it was territory to which, as a Parthian relic, he had a 
legitimate claim. 

That this is a good guess, as guesses in insufficiently documented ancient 
history go, is made clear by the cause, or if one is hostile, the pretext*which 
Shahpuhr names for his second wars "The Caesar", unnamed, probably unknown; there¬ 
fore simply the Roman government, "lied and committed an offense in regard bo 
Armenia." What was the lie? Rome did not live up to Philip's agreement. 'What 
was the offense? Rome received and sheltered the fleeing Tiridates III, after his 
father, Chosroes I, had been killed and Shahpuhr had conquered Armenia. Zonaras 
and Zosimus, quoted by Ensslin (see Foreword), pp. 18 ff., say that this happened 
under Gallus. This is very probable, and Shahpuhr can hardly be greatly blamed for 
not giving a name which he probably did not even know. Gallus himself was pretty 
clearly ignorant of much in the Persian East. With Rome in confusion, Gallus and 
Aemilianus in each other's hair, and Valerian sent to bring down troops from the 
Germanic limes, it was a good time for Shahpuhr to strike, however much or little 
he knew of these affairs in detail. That the Persian limes was not being watched 
closely nor strongly held, this much at least must have been quite apparent to 
Shahpuhr.. So Shahpuhr had reason, eminently satisfactory to his mind, and a golden 
opportunity to carry out an epic undertaking dear to his heart, sketched in greater 
detail in the essay below. Leaving evidence for dating to others, especially his¬ 
torians like Ensslin and Alfb'ldi, the statement may be safely ventured, that this 
took place early in 2 $3 A.D. That is, 2 $3 marks the beginning of Shahpuhr's second 
war against Rome. This is centered in Shahpuhr's mind in the battle of Barbalis- 
sus, not mentioned by any Roman historian, for which Shahpuhr's contemporary wit¬ 
ness is, therefore, a precious primary source. But Barbalissus is far away up the 
Euphrates well inside Roman territory. To get there Shahpuhr had to march up the 
Euphrates. To place a Roman army of 60,000 there, with Reman generals and armies 
busy in internecine warfare at none, it seems clear, that Roman garrisons from 
Mesopotamia and North Syria had to be withdrawn to concentrate at that point. This 
is a valuable and reasonable hypothesis, strengthened by a Persian occupation of 
Dura-Europos, before its final destruction, to which Bellinger's and Rostovtzeff's 
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published studies and as yet unpublished studies of dipinti in the Dura Synagogue 
lend weight. For in Shahpuhr's lapidary account of this war Dura is very probably 
mentioned twice. Further, two campaigns, one in Cappadocia, are clearly distin¬ 
guished as forming parts of this war. It is shown in the essay below, that the order 
of the cities named as taken and plundered lend countenance to the idea that a third' 
campaign belongs to this war, as it shaped up in Shahpuhr's mind. The first cam¬ 
paign, initiating the war, found Homan garrisons withdrawn before him up the Euph¬ 
rates. So Shahpuhr was "in a hurry". He stormed through Anath, Europus (omitted 
in Greek, lost in MP), Asporakan Castle (i.e., Dair ez-Zor), Sura. Then in his list 
of despoiled cities he mentions Barbalissus a second time. Then follows the deluge 
over North Syria, for details of which the essay must be consulted. It included the 
one and only sack of Antioch, of which Shahpuhr had knowledge. It ends with Aristia, 
Arethusa (no. 23 [Greek 22,1 in the list of cities despoiled). Shahpuhr, having tar¬ 
ried as long as he dared with a mere handful of troops at Nicopolis, found Valerian 
advancing upon him from the north, Europus reoccupied against him, and Odenathus in 
vengeful league with it, since his abject offer of submission had been brusquely 
rejected by Shahpuhr. So Shahpuhr bribes the Roman garrison of Edessa to let him 
and his little bodyguard strike for heme "in a hurry" through Roman Mesopotamia. 
Valerian with a great and growing army settles in or near Antioch late in 253, at 
most early in 2£li. Valerian undertakes measures for rebuilding Antioch; but this 
army must also be employed. Where? Shahpuhr shows us where and why. He — not 
Hormizd-Ardashlr, least of all Mariades (Kyriades), whom he has executed — makes a 
raid above the northern boundary of Armenia into Cappadocia. Details are given in 
the essay. Thus Valerian's arrry is offered employment as an army. Valerian walks 
into the trap. This explains his calamitous march into Cappadocia, whence the Per¬ 
sian army has long since retreated. So Valerian accomplishes nothing except ruin 
along the line of march, attack of the army by disease, a demoralizing retreat and 
winterquarters at Samosata, with a badly shattered army licking it wounds for slow 
recuperation. This offered another glorious opportunity to Shahpuhr, opportunity, 
also, for revenge. Probably with Valerian still in Cappadocia, looking for him 
there, Shahpuhr, long back hone, starts with another levy "In a hurry" up the Euph¬ 
rates. Mesopotamian garrisons are to a large extent with Valerian's army. So Shah¬ 
puhr can proceed up the north shore or both shores. Allowing for a small amount of 
disorder by transposition, particularly in the unreliable Greek, the route is clear 
enough in this new raid of 256. Dikhor (Idikara, Dakira-Sitha, Hit), Dura, Circes- 
ium. This is the destruction of Dura. A minor raiding party may even have flicked 
Palmyra with Odenathus bending away before the storm's edge; or was even he with 
Valerian? Then Doliche, Germanicia, and back, this time with no need of a bribe, 
through lower Mesopotamia, Batnae-Saruj, Ghanar-Ichnae, and thence heme. These 
three campaigns, all belonging to the second war, make sense of Shahpuhr's (and 
Valerian's) moves, make sense of the list of cities crowded together in lapidary 
style in our inscription. If another can make better sense or correct errors in 
this brief exposition and in the essay, less well organized at this point, he is 
welcome. 

Remains the third war, with which Shahpuhr's anti-Roman career reaches its 
apex. No pretext in Roman wrongdoing is needed or sought for this. Opportunity 
was furnished by Reman errors just outlined. With the Roman army still in bad 
shape at Samosata Shahpuhr is emboldened to resume where he had left off after 
his father's death at the approach of Gordian with Timesitheus. Edessa and Har- 
ran (Carrhae) are besieged. Here for the first time we read of a siege, which 
accounts for the siege engine left there, not, of course, lugged thither 15 or 16 
years ago from Antioch, where no engines were needed, since the means for its cap¬ 
ture was the little traitor, Mareades, who in turn had received his due reward by 
execution soon after, as the essay shows in more detail. The siege is interrupted, 
never to be resumed, by the advance of Valerian's army from Samosata. This time a 
standing target is offered Valerian, not an elusively moving, retreating one. Like 
his ancestor, Grassus, the aging, tantalizingly irritated Caesar eagerly rises to 
the tempting bait. He comes along with a half-recovered, not very willing army, 
shot through with disloyal elements. As Philip was left behind by Gordian at Cal- 
linicus/Nicephorium/Rakkah, so now at Samosata Macrianus was left behind by Val¬ 
erian. He was not, as was Philip, pretorian prefect; that was the office of Sue- 
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cessianus. B.ut Macrianus was quartermaster general or chief of ordnance, in charge 
of the warchest and traveling mint. Like Philip Macrianus was ambitious. But where 
Philip had remained loyal to the young Gordian and his fellow officers, Macrianus 
broke faith with the aging., hesitant Valerian. 

What was the make-up of the Roman army, more or less led by Valerian? Shahpuhr 
tries to tell us. Rostovtzeff thinks we ought to have valuable information there, 
but he does not find it. Neither does Olmstead. For it is not in the misleading 
Greek, but in the difficult Iranized Latin of the Parthian. Details are developed 
in the essay. Briefly it was the corps which Valerianus had brought down for Gallus 
from the German limes plus the Aemilianus levies from the Balkans. Marching with 
these he, or Successianus or both, picked up troops stationed in Asia Minor on the 
way to Antioch. At Antioch contingents were called in from the Syrias in the north 
to Judaea and Provincia Arabia in the south. Last, but not least, troops garrison¬ 
ing Mesopotamia were summoned. Just before "Mespot" an odd set of four appears. One 
of these we know well, - the special corps of Mauretanian lancers. Another can with¬ 
out too much difficulty be identified as Osrhoenian archers, also a special corps. 
Germans appear for the second time, this time probably a special corps of actual Ger¬ 
man bruisers. This helps us to identify the fourth, against the erring Greek version, 
as a special corps of Rhodian slingers. It is the only Reman army of the time of 
which we can identify the units so clearly and so fully from a contemporary document. 

Exactly how the battle went, we are not told. With a different word employed 
in the Parthian, this is simply described as a great fight, as was the battle against 
Gordian. The same is not said about Barbalissus. The outcome of this battle is well 
known. It is depicted on the rock walls of Persia, as described in this inscription, 
not as fancied by western historians. This is amply discussed in the essay. There 
too, the devastating and plundering expeditions following the battle are discussed 
in detail. As Shahpuhr, glutted with booty and captive^ finally turned homeward 
probably by a route through Cappadocis north of Armenia, it would have been pardon¬ 
able, if he had thought that the Roman empire was crumbling under his blows, as had 
the decaying Kushan empire. For a time he seems actually to have played with this 
idea. That cannot be found in his own inscription here. But Kartxr, as now read 
in this publication, both in KZ and in NRu, probably also SM, makes it clear that 
Shahpuhr ordered him to install fire temples and magi in Antioch and Syria, in 
Tarsus and Cilicia, in Caesarea and Cappadocia, in Galatia, as well as in Armenia, 
Iberia, Albania, and Balasakan to the Alan's pass in the Caucasus. This means that 
Shahpuhr for a time thought that these territories were permanent parts of his 
empire, though he seems never to have considered garrisons or other troops of occu¬ 
pation. In our Shahpuhr inscriptions the fact that he carried away from all these 
territories great numbers of people to settle them in the lands inherited from his 
forebears seems contrary to this conception. Certainly before the end of his life 
Shahpuhr had become convinced of his error, for in this inscription at the very out¬ 
set he omits from his lands any mention of Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, Cappadocia, aid 
Roman Mesopotamia. Still, with great Reman captives alive or dead at his court or 
near it, these adventures against Rome seem most important to his mind, and he pas¬ 
ses over all his other feats of derring-do in trite phrases. 

All the rest of Shahpuhr KZ, the smaller half, is filled up with matters of 
church and religion. This must have warmed the zealous priest Kartir's heart. A 
little paragraph states in general that Shahpuhr throughout his empire founded many 
VarahrSn-fires (altars for high masses), endowed many bishops, and increased the wor¬ 
ship of the gods. Then by the very text of this inscription he founds five "name' 1 - 
fires, one for himself, one for his queen-daughter, 3 for three of his sons. These 
honors have nothing to dowith service in the Roman wars; the one for the queen- 
daughter and two for sons have clearly nothing to do with such service in war. In 
the largest block of this religious section daily soul masses are endowed for 1* dis¬ 
tinct groups: l)members of the royal family; 2)retainers of Shahpuhr ! s grandfather 
Papak; 3)retainers of his father Ardashir; it)members of his own court. The transla¬ 
tion and notes will deal with some of this material, which has been mistakenly or 
insufficiently dealt with in previous publications. The usual peroration, calling 
upon others, his successors, to continue his good work and, in the case of the Parth¬ 
ian, the scribal signature bring this greatest of Sasanian and one of the greatest 
and most important of all imperial inscriptions t<? a close* 
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SHAHPUHR KZ, PARTHIAN 


TRANSLITERATION 

’NH mzdyzn ’LX’ Sxypvxr MLKyn MLK’ Aryan W An(y?)aryan MNW syxr MN yaztn BRy mzdyzn 
’LX 3 Artxstr MLKyn MLK’ Aryan MNW syxr MN yaztn BRyLBRy ’LX 3 Papk MLK 3 Aryanxstr 
rxlvftvlyp ZNH W...k...[P]ars ..t.. Xvzstn Mysn A.».... ...... ...stn Atrvptkn Armny 

(Line 2) Vyrsn Syk(?)n Ardan Blaskn xnprxs C L Kpy TWR’ W AlannTR' 3 W xmk Prysxvr 
TWR’ Mad Vrkn Mrgv Xryv W xmk Aprxstr Krmn Skstn Tvgrn Mkvrn Partn Xndstn Kvsnxstr 
xnprxs C L Pskbvr W xn C L Kas Svgd W Sasfstn TWRl’l W[a. rMN. an-y YMA,. Tx]str 

W C BD....SMH dxi?xstr W 'BDWm Axvrnzd Artxstr Sxypvxr... ? 

(Line 3) SMH W ZNH avnt xstr W xstrdry W ptykvspn xrv LN pty baz W c BDkpy XQ’YMWt 
XWXN W ’Mt nxvst pty xstr XQ’YMWt XWYm Owrtnyws Kysr MN xmk PRwm Gwt W Grmany ( n? 
or a?) xstr zavry xngvsn c BDt W C L Asvrstn apr Aryan xstr W LN ’T[X]t Wpty Asvrstn... 
B Msylk ptyrymn RB’ znbk YXWt Gwrtnyws 

(Line h) Kysr QTLt PRwmyn zavry XWBDWt W PRwiryn Plypws Kysr c BDt W Plypws Kysr LN 
C L nymstyk ’TXt W gyanDMH dynr IIIIIC ’LPYN c LYNy YNTNt pty baz XQ’YMWt W LN Msyk MN 
ZK krty Prgvz Sxypvxr SMH XQ’YMWt W Kysr TWB MKBDWt C L Armny kyns c BDt W LN apr 
PRwmyn xstr vy(or n)xst KWYm W PRwmyn zavry XX XX XX M BBybalsy 
(Line 5) QTLt W Aswrya xstr W MH apr Aswrya xstr prybr YXWt xmk atrvxt avyrn W 
vrtyaz c BDt W ’XDt pty LXW XD zavr MN PRwmyn xstr BYRT’ W MXWZ’ Anty MKWZ’ C M prybr 
xmkvsy BYRT Ar(or k)vpn e M prybr xmkvsy BYRT Aspvrkn C M prybr xmkvsy Svray MXWZ’ e M 
prybr xmkvsy Bybalsy MXWZ’ C M prybr smkvsy Mnbvk 

(Line 6) MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Xrpy MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkwsy Knsray MXWZ’ C M prybr 
xmkvsy Apvmya MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Rnypvs MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Zvma MXWZ:’ C M prybr 
xaakvsy A(’?)Vr(k?)nay MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Gndrvs MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Armnas 
MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Sylvkya. MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Andyvk MXWZ’ 

(Line 7) C M prybr xmkvsy Kyrvs MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy ’XRN Sylvkya MXWZ’ C M prybr 
xmkvsy Alyxsndrya MXWZ’ e M prybr xmkvsy Nykprvsy MXWZ’ f M prybr xmkvsy Syzry MXWZ’ 

C M prybr xmkvsy Xmaty MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Arstvn MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Dykvl 

MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Dvlay MXWZ’ e M prybr xmkvsy Dvrxv MXWZ’ C M prybr 

(Line 8) xmkvsy Krksya MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Grmnyvs MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Btnan 

MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Xanry MXWZ’ e M prybr xmkvsy BKpvtkya Satry MXWZ’ C M prybr 

xmkvsyT)vman MXWZ* C M prybr xmkvsy Arnglya MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy Svs^ MXWZ’ C M 

prybr xmkvsy Svd(or r)y MXWZ’ e M prybr xmkvsy Praty MXWZ’ e M prybr xmkvsy 

(Line 9) xnrysak MXWZ’ C M prybr xmkvsy XX X III III / xrtyk zavr ’MT LN apr Xarn 

W ’vrxay vyxst XWYm W Xarn W ’vrxay pyvdyvt Valrnyws Kysr apr LN ’TYt W YXWt LWT 

MN Grmanya xstr MN Rysya xstr MN Nyrkvs xstr MN Dakya xstr MN Pndnya xstr MN Mvsya 

xstr MN Astrya xstr MN Artnya xstr MN Aprnya xstr MN Td(for r)akya xstr 

(Line 10) MN Bvtnya xstr MN Asaya xstr MN P(or Q?)mpay(or n)a xstr MN Asvrya xstr ' 
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MN Lvknya. xstr MN Glatynay xstr MN Lvd( for k)ya xstr MN Kylkya xstr MN Kpvtkya 
xstr MN Prvkaya xstr MN Svrya xstr MN Pnkaya xstr MN Yvtaya xstr MN Arbya xstr MN 
MvrnCor Tvm) xstr MN Grmanya xstr MN Rvtas. xstr MN Assnyvs xstr MN 
(Line 11) Mdynrvtn xstr zavry XX XX XX XfC or I?1 5 LFYN W MNxv STR 5 Xarn W 5 vrxay 
LWT Valrnywsi Kysr RB 5 rpy YXWt W Valrnyws Kysr BNPSH pty NPSH YD. 5 dstgrb c BDt W 
avyatk RBYSYP Santwr W Xykmwn MNW LXW zavry sarr(or k?) YXWt xrv dstgrb e BDt [W 
LKR 5 (or Lb or drvn) C L Pars XTTYt XWYN W Svrya xstr Kylkya xstr W Kpvtkya xstr 
(Line 12) atrvxt avyrn W vrtyaz c BDt W 5 XDt LXW zavr MN FRwmyn xstr Alyxsndrya 
W(J) Ktysvsy MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Smsat MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Krtb(or k or r)ay 
MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Aygay MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Mamastya MXWZ 5 5 M prybr xmkvsy 
Marvs MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Atar(or d)ya MXWZ 5 e M prybr xmkvsy Trysst MXWZ 5 
(Line 13) C M prybr xmkvsy Zpyrvk(or bl for n) MXWZ 5 e M prybr xmkvsy Spstya MXWZ 5 
C M prybr xmkvsy Kvlkvs MXWZ 5 e M prybr xmkvsy Anglpvs MXWZ 5 e M prybr xmkvsy 
Kstapray MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Nly(for v)k(for n)yas MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Pran 
(for v)yas MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Nykprvs MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Aypynay MXWZ 5 C M 
prybr xmkvsy 

(Line lit.) Kyd(for r=*l)ndrvs MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Anymyrdny MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy 
P(for S)rynvsy MXWZ 5 C M prybr smkvsy Mydnprvs MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Atyvkya MXWZ 5 
C M prybr xmkvsy Srtyap(l) MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Mvstynprvsy(J) MXWZ 5 C M prybr 
xmkvsy Tvdynay MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Kysrya MXWZ 5 e M prybr xmkvsy Kr(for v)manadya 
MXWZ 5 

(Line 13) C M prybr xmkvsy Kvpstrya MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Spstydaya MXWZ 5 C M prybr 
xmkvsy Byrt MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Rakvndya MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Lalnr(for d)ya 
MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy Aykvndya MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy xmysak MXWZ 5 C M prybr xmkvsy 
XX X III II/ W mrtxvmk MH MN PRwmyn xstr MN Any(!)aryan 

(Line 16) pty avar XYTYt BAryan xstr BPars Prtv Xvzstn Asvrstn W 5 XRN xstr Lxstr 
5 NW(or any) LN W 5 BYtr W nyakn W xsynkn dstkrt YXWt TMH YTYBWt W LN 5 XRNs SGY 5 
xstr YG(?)R(?)t W SGY 5 SMH W T(?)Bpy c BDt MH TNH L 5 KTYBt bys ZK avnt MN ZK krty 
avpdst KTYBtn ’YK MNW B 3 TR MNn(?) YXYH 

(Line 17) ZNH SMH TBpy W xvtvypy MH LN YD c Hd Vt LQBLKD ^K yazt(?) LN MN ZK gvnk 

2 2 

dstkrt c BDWnt W pty yaztn pvst ZNH avnt xstr YGRHm W XXSNW(or w)m KN LNs xstr 
Lxstr SGY 3 atrv Vrxran YTYBWtWSGY 5 mgv GBR 5 krpkpy c BDt W RB 5 yaztn vyndrsn c BDt 
W TNHs pty npvst YTYBWm atrv XD Xvsrv Sxypvxr 

(Line 18) SMH pty LN arvan W r pasnam atrv XD Xvsrv Atrv-Anxtyh SMH pty Atrv-Anxtyh 
MLKTHn MLKTH LN BRTy arvan W pasnam atrv XD Xvsrv Axvrmzd-Artxstr SMH pty Axvrmzd- 
Artxstr RB 5 MLK 5 Armnyn LN BRy arvan W pasnam 5 XRN atrv XD Xvsrv Sxypvxr SMH pty 
Sxypvxr Mysn MLK 5 LN BRy arvan W pasnam 

(Line 19) atrv XD Xvsrv Nrysxv SMH pty Ary mzdyzn Nrysxv MLK 5 Xndy Skstn W 
Tvrgstn xn C L YM 5 znb LN BRy arvan W pasnam WLXW(or hv?) MH ZNXn atrvn YNTNm W 
MH abdyn XQ 5 YMWt(or ra?) KNs xrv apr ptyxstr KTYBt W MNxv QYN IM MH MN trkpysn 
C LYN abdyn YXWt W LN ZNXn atrvn YNTNt LXW(or hv?) avpdysyvm : YK xyp krxyd pty 
LN arvan YWM 5 ' 
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(Line 20) C L YWM 3 Q5TN 2D LXM 3 XD gryv(or GRYW?) W IIIl/ xvpn XMR III/ pas pty Sasn 
xvtvy W Papk MLK 3 W Sxypvxr MLK 3 Papkn W Artxstr MLKyn MLK 3 Xvranzmyh Xstr MLKTH 
Atrv-Anxtyh MLKTHn MLKTH Dynkyh MLKTH Vryxram(i) Gyln MLK 3 Sxypvxr Mysn MLK 3 Axvrmzd- 

V V 

Artxstr RB 3 ' MLK 3 Armnyn Nrysxv Skn MLK 3 Sxypvxr dvxtkyh 

(Line 21) Skn MLKTH Ssmkyh MR 3 Ty(?) Prgvz BRBYT 3 Mrdvtyh MR 3 Ty Sxypvxr MLKyn MLK 3 3 My 
Nrysxv BRBYT 3 Rvddvxtyh BRBYTH Anvskyh BRTy Vrazdvxtyh Xvranzmyh BRTy Astxrdatyh 
MLKTH W Axvrmzdk Armnyn MLK 3 BRy Axvrmzd W Axvrmzdk ^Vtaybxt W Vryxran Sxypvxr Prgvz, 
Mysn MLK 3 BRy Sxypvxrdvxtyh . Mysn MLK 3 BRTy W 

(Line 22) Axvrmzddvxtkyh Skn MLK 3 BRTy arvan QTN XD LXM 3 XD gryv W Till/ .xvpn XMR 
III/ pas W LXW(or hv?) QTN MH MN TMH prtsyvd xn pty avyd avtyn pty LXW(or hv)yn arvan 
MNW LN avpdst arvan Y c BD(?)ytn W TNH KTYBt XQ. 3 YMWnt MNW apr Papk MLK 3 xvtvypy YXWt 
XWYN Sasn Avrnykn Prdk Prdkn Vrtrgnpt Xvrkn Aspvrk Aspvrkn Pvxrk Mrtynkn Zyak Nyvdpty 
(Line 23) Sxypvxr Vyznk’n Sxypvxr Mtrbvznkn MNW apr Artxstr MLKyn MLK 3 xvtvypy YXWt 
XWYN Satip Aprx(? corrected to y?)nk MLK 3 Artxstr Mrgv MLK 3 Artxstr Krmn MLK 3 Artxstr 
Skn MLK 3 Dynkyh Papk MLK 3 3 My Rvtkyh Artxstr MLKyn MLK 3 3 My Dynkyh MLKTHn MLKTH Papkn 
Artxstr Bytxs Papk Xzrvpt Dyxyn Vraz Sasn Svryn Sasn Andykn Xvtvy Prgvz, Krny 
(Line 2li) Gvk Krny Apvrsam Artxstr-Pry Gylman Dvnbyvnts Rxs Spadpty Mard Dpyrvpt Papk 
Nyvdpty Pasxr Vysprkn Vyprd Prdkn Mtryxvst Bryskn Xvmprdat Madknpty Drn Zynpty Sxrk 
Datbr Vrdn Axvrpty Mtrk Tvsrkn Zy(or z)ak Zbrkn Sgpvs Nxsyrpty Xvtvk Grstpty Z/or 
Y)axyn Mdk(?Y?)dr MNW apr LN xvtvypy YXWt Artxstr Ntvsrkn MLK 3 Artxstr 
(Line 2^ Krmn MLK 3 Dynkyh Mysn MLKTH dstkrt Sxypvxr Xmzasp Vyrsn MLK 3 Vlgsy BRBYT 3 
Papkn Sasn BRBYT 3 MH pty Prdkn XXSNt 3 XEN Sasn BRBYT 3 MH pty Ktvkn XXSNt Nrysxv 
BRBYT 3 Prgvzkn Nrysxv BRBYT 3 Sxypvxrkn Sxypvxr Bytxs Papk Xzrvpt Prgvz Asppty Artxstr 
Vraz Artxstr Svryn Nrysxv Andykn 

(Line 26) Xvtvy Artxstr Krny Vxvnam Prmtr Pryak Vxy-Antyvk-Sxypvxr Xstrp Srytvd 
Sxyravst Artxstr Artxstr-Xsnvm Pasxr Txm-Sxypvxr Artxstr Gvdmn Xstrp Ssmk Nyv-Sxypvxr 
Vxvnam Sxypvxr-Xsnvm Tyrymtry Xstrkrt Dyzpty Zyak Nyvdpty Artbnv Dvnbavnts Vyndprn 
Abk(or g)n Rzrryvd W Papys 

(Line 27) Prgvz-Sxypvxr Snbytkn Varzn Gab Xstrp Krtsrv Bytxs Papk Vysprkn Vlgsy 
Sylvkn Yazdpt MLKTHn Xndrzpty Papk Spsyrdr Nrysxv Rnd Xstrp Tyank Axmtn Xstrp Vrdpt 
Prstkpty Yvdinrt Rstkn Artxstr Vyprdkn Apvrsam-Sxypvxr Drykn Sarr Nrysxv Brdkn 
Sxypvxr Nrysxvkn Nrysxv 

(Line 28) Grstpty Axvrmzd Dpyrpty Nadvk Zyndnyk Papk Brypty Pasprd Pasprdkn Abdgsy 
Dyzptkn Krtyr Axrpty Rstk Vxy-Artxstr Xstrp Artxstr Bytxskn Mtryxvst Gnzbr Sxypvxr 
Prmtr Arstt mtrn pty prvrtk SPR 3 Sasn Spystn Sasnkn Vrvd Vasrpty Artxstr Nyrys 
Xstrp Bgdt Vrdptykn Krtyr Artbnv Zrvandt Bndkn 

(Line 29) Vynar Sasnykn Manzk Spystn Sasn Datbr Vrdn Nasptkn Vrdk Vrazpty XDtvbn 
QYN XD LXM 3 XD gryv W IIIl/ xvpn XMR III/ pas avs sy(!)gvn LN apr yaztn SBW W krtkny 
tvxsyvm W yaztn dstkrt XWYm ¥ pty yaztn adyvrpy ZNH avnt xstr YGR(?)t W XXSNt 
SMH W TBpy c BDt LXW(or xv)ys MNW B 3 TR MNy LN YXIH W pryxv XWYt LXW(or xv)ys apr 
yaztn SBW W 

(Line 330) krtkny tvxsyvd 3 YK yazt adyvr YXYHnt W dstkrt e BDWnt dstnypyk ZNH LY 
Axvrmzd SPR 3 Sylk SPR 3 BRy 
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SHAHPUHR I KZ 


MP. TRANSLITERATION 

1. < 3 NH^[mzdysn bgy](sxpvxv=ry> ....... 

2. stv=*ry ?[p]av=rsy pl*rsvby... 

3„ Wxmky [apv*rstv=r kv=rmn skstn.......... 

V V 

I*. 3 vxv“rmzd.[ av=rtxstv*r] SM ............... 

£„ stv^ry W[LNH]... 

6. RN 3 kv^rty Pyv=rvz S^xpvxv=*ry^... »SM......tl=r»...... 

7. kv=rty APm PWN....[a]ystv=ry..........MN pl*rval=ry».......... 

8. pl=rval=*ry KpH... .MN pl«rval=ry....MN pl=rval=ry KpH gndl^rvsy....... 

9. <Ky)DH Al®rm...stn MN pl=»r. al=ry.......M.pl=rval==ry KpH sncl=*ry 

stv^rdstn MN....... 

10. ... .y [stv-r]..... [MN].l=rval=ry KpH gl=»rmnvsy stv=*rdstn..... 

al=ry KpH btnan stv=rdstn MN p....... 

11. [BYN](Kp^[vt](ky^[a].dstn MN pl=rval=ry K$,..... .stv=rds,.........N 

pl=*rval«ry KpH aml=*ry stv^rdstn MN......... 

12. Wstykl“r zvl=ry a..H....aijy.....ast.......ynvs...„..„ay.„„....kvsy 

stv=ry.............stv=ry y......dnyay stv=ry MN mvsyay stv=*ry MN as.. 

13. MN [ams.yay].......pl^rnkydy stv=ry MN......MN.......MN glat............ 

lvkyda....ykyday stv=ry MN kpvtkyay stv^ry MN pl=rnkydy stv=ry....... 

ll;, stv=ry MN [pvnk] „ „,.v=*ry MN yxvdya. stv^r............ zvl=ry LXX....... 

2K STW^R 3 ......... 3 vl«rxay LWTH vlyal=rnvsy kysl=ry al^rtyk YpWN AP„... 

? ? 

vlya.... .l=ry 

1«J„ BNPSH PWN NPSH Y[D].. dstgl*rvby kv=*rt.......... l=rvby k.............. 

v*ryay stv=ry [$kyl.k. ]ay stv=ry..........ay stv=ry atw*rsvxty Wvavyl=ran 

Wvl^rtyac kv=rty APm W 3 ' 33 PWN PWN ZK zvl=ry...... 

^ V V V V 

16. xv=Tvmadyn stv=ry sm[s]..,.stv=rdstn MN pl^rval^r.............tn MN......... 

mamsttyay stv^rdstn MN pl=r„., „ .KpH malvsy stv=rdstn MN pl*=rval=ry KPH 
atari[ya]y stv=»rdstn MN pl=rval a ry KpH 

% ?? v 

17. tl=rsvnyay stv=*rdstn MN.y EJDH agnstyday stv*r..............MN pl^r. 

V ^ V 

..........v....sy stv=rdstn MN pl=r.,..y..,.anglp.sy stv=rdstn MN pl=rval»ry 

KpH ks tap lady stv 3 rdstn MN pl=rval=ry KpH [ny..„.a]dy stv=r„«... 

18. p... .y KPH pla?vyasy stv^rdstn MN pl=rval=ry Kp.......... ,va. .KpH 

? ? v 
klvndv^rsy........H anymvl=r........,pl-rval®ry KpH slynvsy stv-rdstn MN 

pl=rval=*ry KpH mzdnplvsy stv=rdstn 

19. MN pl*rval=ry KPH atyvk. ....tn MN pl®rval=ry KpH s.t...... [tydynajy 

st...........DH spstyay 

20. stv^rdstn MN pl a rval-ry........tn,........pl=rv........ ,ys...„.,va....... 

l=rval=*ry,.........stv=rdstn MN pl=rval=ry KpH......... III.. „.. ,n ^NSWT 3 
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MH MN xv^rvinadyn stv=ry. ... .an PWN adal=ry 

21. yYTYW ZKn BYN [ 3 yl®ra].,, ... ., .SM/..... [vaya] SM vny.y.y yt„......... a ZNH 

avant [t]..„„..vty pv^raiay....., ’YK MNW 3 yW®R Y$WWN 

22. KZNH SM W.... .y v...,. „tyb(TYB?)........„WKBYW=R mgvGBV^R 3 kv^rpkyx icv^rty.. 

. »n ....al®rs..„v»rty WTNHc [PWN npsty......................[xvsl®rvb] 

S3pvxv*ary SM 

23. PWN LNH l^rvban Wptnam NWW®R 3 I xvsl=rvb atvv^ranxyt SM PWN atw*ranx.. „. 

......l s rvban Wptnam.......,xvsl=rvb 3 'vxv=rmzd av®rtxstv»r SM PWN 3 vxv==:mzd 

av^rtxstv^r L®RB 3 MLK 3 al=rranan ZY LNH BW S RH v®r l^rvban Wptnam 3 yW s RN NWW=R 3 
I xvsl^rvb sxpvxv*ry SM PWN sxpvxv^ry ZY mysan MLK 3 ZY LNH BW®RHv s r l*rvban 
Wptnam NWSfHR 3 I 

2il. xvsl^rvb nv®rsxy PWN 3 yl“ry mzdysny nv=rsxy MLK 3 xndy skstn Wtvv~rstn 
W sC D YM?? 3 DNBy..............l=rvban Wptnam WZK...... [atw*ran] YgBWN 

WZYsan [PWN] advyn PflTWN $ZKn KNc KL 3 M=®M patxstv-r YKTYBWN BL-R 3 MN 
akbl s ryt I [MT T.T.’R ] ZY MN Tyl=rkpysyn W^ € L LNH advyn Y$WWN WLNH LZNHsn 
atw^ran YyBWN ZK pvsrmayvmy ’YK 3 yv kl®ryty PWN LNH l=rvban YWM 3 W= i<r L 
YWM 3 I 

25. akblsryt I L$M 3 gl xIIIII HS pIIII PWN sasan ZY MW=RWyY Wpapky MLK 3 Wsxpv... 

. „MLK 3 papkan Wav®rtx. .MLKan MLK 3 Wxvl=mcymy ZY stv=iy MLKT 3 Watv^ranxyt 
MLKTan MLKT 3 Wdynky MLKT 3 Wvl=rxl=ran gylan MLK 5 sxpvxv=ry ZY irysan MLK 3 W 
3 vxv=rmzd av=rtxstv= ; r ZY ]>RB 3 MLK 3 al^rmnan Wnv«rsxy ZY skan MLK 3 Wsxpvxv® 
rdvxtky ZY skan MLKT 3 

26. Wnv^rsxydvxty ZY skan M3>RWT 3 Wcsmky ZY M3>RWT 3 W pv=ryvzy ZY BW s RBYT 3 
Wmv^rdvty. „.. .sxpvxv=ry MLKan MLK 3 3 My Wnv®rsxy ZY BVHIBYT 3 Wl^rvdvxty ZY 
dvxsy ZY anvsky BW=RTH Ww=racdvxty ZY xvl=rncym BW®RTH stxl=ryan MLKT 3 
Wxw=rmzdky ZY al^rmnan MLK 3 BWHRH xw=rmzdy Wxw=rmzdky W 3 vtabxty Wvl®rxl® 
ran Wsxpvxv=*ry Wpv=ryvzy ZY mysan MLK 3 BW*RHv»r 

27. Wsxpvxv^rdvxtk ZY nysan MLK 3 BW=RTHv»r W 3 vxv®rra z dvxtky ZY skan MLK 3 BW^RTH.. 
.........LyM 3 g I xIIIII HS p IIII ZKn akbl*iyt ZY apal»ryk W® C D ptvdat andvm 

PWN W^LHsn l«rvban MNW MLKan MLK 3 pv=rmay l*rvban YDBpNtn Wnamcisty PWN 
npsty M-QDM stany YKTYBWN YK=Qrf= c YMt YWM 3 W= C L YWM 3 akbl»xyt I LHM 3 gl 
xIIIII ys p IIII MNW M=QDM papky 

28. MLK 3 YgWWN sasan ZY 3 vl®rsykan pl=rdky ZY pl^rdkan vv^rtgnpt ZY xvbsrkan 
aspv.. „ »aspv., .n pvxv=rk ZY mvl=rtynkan zyak ZY adnyk sxpvxv=ry ZY vycnykan 
sxpvxv®ry ZY mtl=rvc..an MNW M*QDM av=rtxstv= s r MLKan MLK 3 YgWWN stav«rpy ZY 
apv=rynk MLK 3 av®rtxstv=r ZY ml=rvy MLK 3 av=rtxstv®r ZY kl=rman MLK 3 
av^rtxstv^r ZY skan MLK 3 dynky ZY 

29. papky MLK 3 3 My l^rvtky ZY av=rtxstv=ry MLKan MLK 3 3 ffy dynky ZY MLKTan MLKT 3 
papkan av®rtxstv®r ZY bytxs papky ZY xzal®rvpt dyxyn ZY w®rac sasan ZY 
svl=ryn sasan ZY andykan Mf^RWyY pv=ryvzy ZY kal=rny gvky ZY kal^rny apw® 
rsaji ZY av^rtxstv^r pl»rxsy ZY spaxpt mv^rdv ZY dpyv=*rvpt papky ZY 


n 
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adnyk pvkctv=ry ZY vspl=*rykn 

30. vypl*ry ZY pl=rdkan mtv=rxvst ZY bl=ryskan xvml=rat ZY madkanpt dv?an ZY 
zynpt...k ZY datb?.. .. „.,.. ,mtv=rk ZY tv-lsykan zyzky ZY zpl»rkan sgpvsy ZY 

y 9 y 

nxcyv=rpt xvtvky ZY gl=rstpty yadyn ZY [yS]dal=»ry MNW K=QDM sxpvxv=ry MLKan 
MLK 5 YtfWWN av=rtxstv=r ZY nvtxs?v=rkn MLK 5 av=rtxstv=r ZY kl=rman MLK 3 dynky 

v y v ? 

ZY mysan MLKT 3 dstkl*rt sxpvxv=ry amcspy vl=rvcan 

31. MLK 5 w=rdaxsy ZY BW=RBYT 3 ZY papkan sasan ZY BW=RBYT 3 ZY FW[N] pl=rdykan 
[das].......n.,BW*RB....... PWN ktvk...asty nv=rsxy ZY BW=RBYT 3 ZY pl*ryvzkn 

9 ? y v 

nv^rsxy ZY BW^RBYT 5 ZY datspl^rxnykn sxpvxv^ry ZY btxsy papky ZY xzal«rypt 
pv»ryv[zy] ZY amppt( corrected to asppt) av*rtxstv=r ZY w=rac av=*rtxstv“r ZY 
svl=*ryn nv=rsxy ZY avndykn MVf=RWyY av=rtxstv=r ZY kal=my 

32. vxvnam ZY pv= t rmtav=r pl=ryvky ZY vxyanRyvk sxpvxv=ry stv=rp sl=rtyvd ZY 

sxyra.... a. x..... ,xs.m pvkctv=ry ZY txmsxpvxv*ry av=“rtxstv=*r ZY 

gdman stv=rp csmk ZY nyvsxpvxv=ry vxvnam ZY sxpvxv=rsnvmy tyv**rmtv=*ry ZY 
stv^rkv^rty dzpty zydky ZY adnyk av=*rtvan ZY dvribavncy gvndpl«ry ZY advkan 
papyky ZY 

33. pv=>ryvz sxpvxv=ry ZY snbytkn val=rcn ZY gdy stv=rp kl=rtsl=rvby ZY btxsy 
papk.. vspl=*rkn v.daxsy ZY s[lv]kan yz.[pt] ZY banykn xndv=rcpt papky ZY 
spsyl=ral=iy nv^rsxy ZY l=rndy stv=rp tydank ZY axmtan stv=rp w^rdpt ZY 
pl=rstkpt yvdml=*rty ZY l«rstkn av=rtxstv=r ZY vypl=rkn apw=rsan ZY 
sxpvxv=ry ZY dl-rykan sv=rdav=r nv=rsxy bl-rdkan sxpvxv-ry ZY nv=rsxykn 

3h. nv=rsxy ZY gl=rstpt xw=rmzdy ZY dpyv=rpt BW“RH svv^rmzdy ZY dpyv=rpt 

? V 

nazvky ZY zyndanyk papky ZY dl=rpty paspv=rdy ZY paspl=*rykn adgxsy ZY 
dzptykn kv=rtyv=r ZY 3 yxv=rpt l=rstk ZY vxy av=rtxstv=r stv=*rp av=rtxstv“r 

V V v 

ZY btxskn mtv=rxvst ZY gnzvbv=r sxpvxv=ry ZY pv=»rmtav=r av=>rstat ZY dpyv*r 

V 

ZY mtv=ran ZY MN l«rdy sasan ZY sapstn ZY sasarykn 
35. vyv=rvd ZY vacarpt av=rtxstv a r ZY ngl^ryc stv«rp bgdt ZY vl=rdptkn kl=rtyl=*r 
av=>rtvan zv=rvndat ZY bndkan vndav=r ZY sasarykn sasan ZY datbv=ry w*rdan 
ZY nwsptkn gvl^rky ZY vl=racpt *YK MNW 3 yW=R LNH MW=RW#Y Y$WWN ZK yztan 
xvpl=rstatl=ry Wxvkamktl=ry YyWWNd 3 YK W= c LHc yzty ZNH avgvn xdblv^r YyWWN 
cygvn LNH Y^WWN 


12 
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SHAHPUHR KZ 

TRANSLATION 

I I (am) the mazda-worshipping divinity Shahpnhr (MP Shahpuhr; Greek 
Sapores ), King of Kings of Aryans and non-Aryans (MP must have been?. Iranians and 
non-Iranians)., who is of the stock of the gods, son of the mazda-wor shipping divini¬ 
ty Artakhshatr (Greek Artaxaros) . King of Kings of the Aryans, who is of the stock 
of the gods, grandson of the divinity Papak, Kingc 

II Of the Aryan empire (Parth. Aryankhshatr ; Greek tou Arianon ethnous ; MP 
probably Iranshatr ) the principalities and provinces (Parth, probably patykospan ; 
Greek perhaps ethne ) (are) these: Pars (Parth. and MP; Greek Persis) , Parthia (MP 
Parsavb ), Khuzistan (Greek Ouzene ?), Meshan (Greek Mesene ), Assyria (Parth. Asures- 
tan? ), Adiabene (Parth. probably Natushlrakln ; MP probably Notakhshirakan) , Arabia 
(Parth. probably Arabistin ), Atrupatkan (Greek Adourbadene ), Armenia, Virchan 
(Greek Iberia ), Sikan (or SiganJ Greek Makhelonia), Ardan (Greek Albania ; MP proba- 
bly Arran ), Balaskan (Greek perhaps Byrasagene ), until forward to the Kap mountains 
(i.e», the Caucasus) and the Alans' gate (i.e., pass) and all the Pareshkhwar 
(Greek Pressouar ) mountains (i.e. now with Honigmann: Elbrus, Elbruz), Mad (Greek 
Madene , i.e.jMedia), Varkan (Greek Gourgan , perhaps with MP), Margu (Greek Marou , 
i.e., Merv), Khrev (Greek Re, i.e,, Herat), and all Aparkhshatr (MP perhaps Apar- 
shatr; Greek "all of the uppermost ethne "), Karman (Greek Kermanzene ), Sakastan 
(Greek Segistane ), Tugran (Greek probably Tourene j MP perhaps Turastan ), Makuran 
Greek male ????), Paratan (Greek Par.. „ne; MP perhaps Paradan ), Khindastan (Greek 
India ; MP perhaps Khind ), KushankhSatr (i.e., the Kushan empire; Greek KouJljL ..) 
■until forward to Pashkabur (Greek Paskibouroi , i.e., Peshawar) and up to Kash 
(Greek K&s) , Sugd (Greek Sodikene , i.e., Sogdia) and the Chachastan (Greek Tsatsene) 
mountains. And from that portion of the sea... made,.... by name Dakhi.khshatr 
(Greek of Degistine Sabour) and we made Akhurmazd Artakhshatr Shakhypukhr its name 
(Greek we called Hormizd Artaxeir ). And these many lands (Parth. khshatr ; Greek 
ethne ) and lordships (Parth. khshatrdar ; Greek despotas ton ethnon ) and provinces 

lk 
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(Parth. patikospan ; Greek ton ek pantos merous ) have become tri'buary and subject to 
us. 

III, 1 Then ( lit , and), when, firstly, (Greek firstly, when ) I was established 
over the empire (Greek we came - or had come - to stand upon the kingdom of the 
ethne ), Gordianus Caesar from all of Rome (Greek from all the realm - arkhe - of 
R omans ) (of) Goth and German Kingdom ( khshatr ; Greek of Goth and German ethne ) 
assembled a force and came against Assyria upon the Aryan empire and us. And at 
the frontier of Assyria at Meshik (Greek Meaikh ) a great frontal battle (Greek 
p olemos ) took place. Gordianus Caesar was killed. The Roman force was destroyed 
(Greek we destroyed ). And the Romans made (Greek proclaimed ) Philip Caesar. Then 
( lit , and) Philip Caesar came to us (Greek omits to us ) to sue for terms, and, 
having given us oOO.OOO dinar as ransom for the life (of his friends) (Greek and 
of his friends a total ransom of five hundred thousands of dinarii gave to us and ) 
became tributary to us. And we Meshik (Greek Misikh ) from this fact (Greek 
because of t his ) named Pargcz (Greek Peros ) Sh&hipuhr (Greek Sabour ). 

Ill, 2 Then (lit. and ) Caesar, secondly (Greek t he Caesar again ), lied and did 
wrong to Armenia. And we upon the Romans 5 empire (Greek ethno s) made an attack 
and (the) Romans 1 ' force, 60,000 (Greek sixty thousands ), at Bar'balissus slaugh¬ 
tered (Greek annihilated ). And Assyria kingdom (Greek the ethnos of Syria ) and 
what is above Assyria round about (Greek whatever ethne and surrounding terri ¬ 
tories were above it ) all burned with fire, laid waste, and made captive (Greek 
and laid waste ). And we took (Greek omits took ?) in that one war ( zor ; Greek 
a gog e) of the Romans* empire (Greek ethnos ) castles and cities t Anath, city, with 
surroundings on all sides, castle Arupan with surroundings on all sides (Greek 
omits), castle Aspurakan (Greek of Asporakos ) with surroundings on all sides, 

Sura, city, with surroundings on all sides, Barbalissos, Manbuk (Greek Hiera- 
polls ), Kharap (i.e«, Halab, Aleppo; Greek probably Beroia ), Kinnechray (Greek 
Chalcis), Apumaya (Greek Apaimia ), Ranipus (Greek Eaphanea ), Zeugma, Uriraa, 
GIndaros, Armenach (Greek Larmenaa ), Seleucia, Antioch, Kyrros, another Seleucia, 
Alexandria, Nicopolis, Sizar (Greek Sinzaros ), Khamath, Aristun (Greek Aristia ), 
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Dlkul=r (Greek Dikhor )* Dul=ra (Greek Doliche ), Dur=lakhu (Greek Doura )* Circesium* 
Germanieia* Batnae* Khanarj in Cappadocia (Greek and of Cappadocia ) Satala* Domana* 
Artangil = r* Souisa* Souida (Soandos?)* Phreata. Altogether cities with surround¬ 
ings on all sides 37 (Greek in slightly different order writes out the numeral in 
words). 

Ill* 3 In the third war, when we attacked Carrhae and Edessa and were besieging 
Carrhae and Edessa* Valerian Caesar came upon us (having) with (him)* from the Ger¬ 
manic limes * Raetia* Noricum* Dacia* Pannonia* Moesia* Istria* ®(p}ardania* Epirus* 
Thracia* Bithynia* Asia* Pamphylia (+-Paphlagonia?)* Syria ( s Seleucis with Commagene)* 
Lycaonia* Galatia* Lycia* Cilicia* Cappadocia* Phrygia* Syria ( = Coele)* Phoenicia* 
Judaea* Arabia* Mauretania (Parthians Mvra or Tvm )* Germania* Rhodos(?)* Osrhobne(?)* 
Mesopotamia* a force of 70 thousands. And on that side of Carrhae and Edessa with 
Valerian Caesar a great conflict took place. And Valerian Caesar himself with (our) 
own hand(s) (we) made captive. And the rest* the pretorian prefect* (and) senators* 
and generals* (and) whoever of that force were officers* all (these) we made cap¬ 
tive* and away (or all)to the Persis we led. And Syria* Cilicia* and Cappadocia 
(we) burned with fire* laid waste* and led captive. And we took in that war from 
the Romans' empire Alexandria and Katison* Samosata (Greek places Samosata first 
and* correctly* makes Alexandria Katison one name)* Katabolon* Aegaeae* Mompsuestia* 
Mallos* Adana* Tarsus (MP adds what seems to be Augustopoils )* Zephyrion* Sebaste* 
Korykos* Agrippas* Kastabala* Neronias* Flavias* Nicopolis* Epiphaneia* Kelenderis* 
Anemourion* Selinous* Myonpolis* Antioch* Seleucia* Dometioupolis* Tyana* Caesarea 
(Greek Meiakarire ), Komana* Kybistra* Sebasteia* Birtha* Rakoundia* Laranda* Iconium. 
Altogether cities with their surroundings on all sides 36. And people who are of 
the Romans' empire* non-Aryans* captive we led away* in the Aryans® empire* in Per¬ 
sis* Parthia* Khuzistan* Assyria* and others* land by land* where our own and our 
father's and our grandfathers* and our forebears' foundations were* there we set¬ 
tled (them). 

Ill* U And many other lands did we search out (for attack and conquest) and 
many name(-worthy) and heroic deeds did we do* which are not written here. But these 
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many things for this reason did we command to be written, that whosoever after us 
might come to be this name, heroism, and lordship might know, which are ours. 

IV, 1 And (Greek now ) in view of the fact that the gods have in such wise made 
for us foundations (handiwork), and by the help of the gods we have attacked and 
taken these so many lands, therefore we too in land upon land have established 
many Varahran fires and have conferred benefices upon many magi-men and have made 
great the gods' worship (Greek omits the last clause; MP doubtful: so that wor ¬ 
ship may be made to the gods ). 

IV, 2 And here, also, by the inscription we found(ed) one fire. Good Fame of 
Shahpuhr by name, for our soul (memory) and after-name (name-preservation); one 
fire. Good Fame of Atur-Anahit by name, for Atur-Anahit's, the Queen of Queens, 
our daughter's, soul (memory) and after-name (name-preservation); (Greek adds 
and ) one fire. Good Fame of Ohrmizd-Artakhshatr by name, for Ohrmizd-Artakhshatr's. 
Great King of the Armenians (Armenia), our son's, soul (memory) and after-name 
(name-preservation); another one fire, Good Fame of Shahpuhr by name, for Shah- 
puhr's. King of Meshan (the Mesanenes), our son's, soul (memory) and after-name 
(name-preservation); (Greek adds and ) one fire. Good Fame of Narsakhy by name, 
for Aryan(?) mazdayasnian Narsakhy's. King of India, Sakistan, and Turistln to the 
seashore, our son's, soul (memory) and after-name (name-preservation). 

IV, 3 And that which to these fires we have donated and as a custom estab¬ 
lished, thus also upon the imperial budget is (Greek we have ) written. And of 
those 1000 yearling lambs, which from (or of) tarkapi&i upon us a custom have 
become and by us to these fires are donated, we command as follows: 

IV, U Let be performed ( literally made) for our soul (memory) day by day one 
yearling lamb; bread, 1 griv , 3 khup (Greek modi os one and a half ); wine, lj pas . 

IV, 5 For Sasan's the Lord; and Papak's, the King; and Shahpuhr's, the King, 
Papakson; and Artakhshatr's. King of Kings; and Khuranzim's, the Empire's Queen; 
and Atur-Anahit's. Queen of Queens; and Dinaky's, the Queen; and Varakhran's, 

Gilan King; (and) Shahpuhr's, Meshan King; (and) Ohrmazd-Artakhshatr's, Great King 
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of Armenians 5 and Narsakhy's, the Sacans' King; and Shahpuhrdukhtak*s, the Sacans* 
Queen; (MP alone and Narsakhidukht's, the Sacans 1 Lady ;) and Chashmak's, the Lady; 
and Feroz's, the royal Prince; and Mirdut's, the Lady, Shahpuhr King of Kings 5 mother; 
and Narsakhy’s, the royal Prince; and Roddukht's, the royal Princess, A n oshak's 
daughter; and Varazdukht's, Khuranzim's daughter, Stakhriat Queen; and Hormizdak's, 
the Armenians* King's son; and Hormizd’s; and Hormizdak’s; and Otlbakht'sj and 
Varahran's; and Shahpuhr’s; and Peroz's, the Meshan King's sons; and Shahpuhrdukhtak's, 
the Meshan King's daughter; and Ohrmazddukhtak , s, the Sacan's King ! s daughter, soul 
(memory), yearling lamb, one; bread, griv 1, khup * s £ (Greek modicn, one one half ); 
wine, pas 1 *. 

IV, 6 And those yearling lambs which thence remain over, until completely used 
up, (are) for the souls (memory) of those for whose souls (memory) we (King of Kings,) 
have commanded mass to be performed (or the rites to be performed) and (who) here 
stand written (Greek adds and listed ; MP who by name in writing in (this) space 
stand written, day by day, yearling lamb, 1 ; bread, go 1 , kh„ 5 ; wine, p» i| ) s 

IV, 6 a Those who lived under the rule of King Papak: Sasan Ornukson, Pardik 
Pardikson, Vartragnpat Khurson, Asporik Asporikson, Pukhrik Martinson, Ziak the Din- 
ner Caller, Shahpuhr We zanson, Shahpuhr Mitrbuzanson; 

IV, 6 b Those who lived under the rule of Artakhshatr, King of Kings; Sat(a)r(a)p, 
King of Aprinak; Artakhshatr, King of Merv; Artakhshatr, King of Kirmanj Artakhshatr, 
King of the Sacae (Greek Sigan ); Dinaky, mother of King Papak; Rutaky, mother of 
Artakhshatr, King of Kings; Dinaky, Queen of Queens, Papak-child; Artakhshatr, the 
Bitakhsh; Papak, the Thousand-lord (Khazarupat); Dikhin Varaz; Sasan, the Suren; 

Sasan, Lord of Andikan; Peroz, the Karen; Guk, the Karen; Apursam Artakhshatr-farrj 
Gilman, the Dumbavandian; Rakhsh, the Spahpat (Army-lord); Mard, the Dapirupat 
(Master Scribe); Papak, the Dinner Caller; Pachihr Visparison; Vxpard Pardison 
(or Pardikson); Mitrikhusht Berisson; Khumaphrat, the Madkan-lord; Daran, the Zen- 
lord (Lord Chief Armorer?); Chihrak, the Judge; Vardan, the Stable-lord; Mitrak 
Tusarson; Ziak(?) Zabarson; Sagpus, the Hunt-lord; Khutik, the Anncnae-lord; Zahin(?), 
the Wine Keeper; 
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17, 6c Those who have arisen under our .rule (MB Those who were under Shahpuhr, 


King of King£) % 


Artakhshatr, King of RtvSrlm 


(HP Nvtx%??vkng Greek Adiabene); 


Artakhshatr, King of Kirmanj Dinaky, Queen of Meshan das t kirt Shahpuhr ; Khamazasp, 
King of Virchln (“Georgia; Greek Iberia ); Valgash, royal Prince, Papakson; Sasan* 
royal Prince, who manages the Parikah; another Sasan, who manages the Kitukan; 
Narsakhy, royal Prince, Perezson; Narsakhy, royal Prince, Shahpuhrson; Shahpuhr 
Bitakhsh; Papak, the Thousand-lord (Hazarupat); Peroz, the Horse-lord ( Asoioat ); 
Artakhshatr Varaz; Artakhshatr Suren; Narsakhy, Lord of Andlkin; Artakhshatr Karen; 
Vahunam, the Commander ( Framatar ! Greek E pitropos ); Pr'iak, Satrap of Vahy-Antioch- 
Shahpuhr; Sritud Shakhymust; Artakhatr Artakhshatrshnum; Pachikhr Takhm-Shahpuhr; 
Artakhshatr, Satrap of Gudman; Chashmak Niv-Shahpuhr; Vakhunam Shahpuhrshnum; 
Tirimitry, Castle-lord of Shatrkart; Ziak., the Dinnercaller; Artaban, the Dium- 
bavandian; Vindapham Abakan Razmyod and Papich Peroz-Shahpuhr Shanbetakan (Greek 
and MP have for the first name Gun dipha r; MP omits RazmyOd and ); Varzan, Satrap of 
Gaby (Greek Ge; HP Gady); Kartsarov Bitakhsh; Papak Vispurson; Valgash Siluk-son; 
Yazdpat, Counselor-lord of Queens; Papak, the Swordbearer; Narsakhy, Satrap of 
Rind; Tlanak, Satrap of Ramadan; Vardapafe (Greek Gulbad), Service-lord; Yodmrart 
Rastakson; Artakhshatr Vipardson; Apursara-Shahpuhr, Head of the Darikan, ("cour- 
tiers”?); Narsakhy Baradson: Shahpuhr Narsakhyson; Narsakhy, Master of the annonae; 
Hormizd, Chief-scribe (MP adds son o f Hormizd , Chief -scribe ) ; Naduk, the Jailer; 
Papak*the Porter (Gate or Doorkeeper) ; Paaphard Fasphardson; Abdagash, Castle- 
lord's-son; Kartir, Herbedh (Greek Magus); Rastak, Satrap of Vakhy-Artakhshatr 
(Greek Gue - Artaxar ); Artakhshatr Bitakhsh-son; Mitrkhvashk Treasurer; Shahpuhr, 
Commander ( framatar 6 , Greek Epitropos ); Arshtat, Scribe in charge of matrin (?) 
(Greek meeran ); Sasan, Eunuch, Sasanson; Virud, Bazaar-lord; Artakhshatr, Satrap of 
Nairizh; Bagdat Vardapatson; Kartir (son of?) Artaban; Zarvandat Bandakson (Slave’s 
son?); Vinar Sasan-son; Manzik, Eunuch (MP omits); Sasan, Judge; Vardan Nash-lord- 
son (MP?); Vardak (MP Gulak), Varaz-lord ("Boar-lord"?)o (Parthian and Greek here 
add what preceded the list in MP)s Altogether, sheep* one; bread, one grxv and 5 
khup (Greek modios one (and) a ha lf); wine^t. pas . 


& 


V 


Now, as we are diligent in the affairs and services of the gods and 
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(as) we are the handiwork (Greek foundation ) of the gods and (as) by the gods' help 
we sought out and took (all) these many lands (and) accomplished (famous) name and 
heroism, may he also, whoever shall be after us and shall have become fortunate, in 
the gods' affairs and services be diligent, in order that the god(s) may be a help 
(to him) and make him their handiwork. (MP: in order that whoever after us becomes 
lord, that one may become more well-serving and better disposed to the gods, so that 
to him also in this same manner god may be a help, as he was to us.) 

VII (Under the Parthian only) The handwriting (is) this of me, Ahurmazd, 

the scribe, of Shlrak, the scribe, the son. 
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SHAHPUHR KZ 


NOTES 


I The translation throughout is based on the Parthian, which 'is clearly the 
original with the scribe naming himself at the end* Some reasons for this state¬ 
ment have been given in the preliminary edition, really an editio princeps ; others 
are developed in the historical essay at the end of the volume. The three versions 
are in intention identical. There are variants, some of which are discussed in more 
detail in the historical essay. Host of these will be noted as we proceed. They 
are not of sufficient extent or importance to demand three separate translations. 

The Greek scribe, quite anonymous, apparently the last of his kind at this Persian 
imperial court, a left-over from the Parthians, seems at times to exhibit a sly, 
senile bitterness, a slightly shoddy and sometimes mistaken sense of superiority, as 
the essay makes clear in some detail; he is useful, but must be used with alert cau¬ 
tion. The Middle-Persian scribe may with some pride be naming himself in the body 
of the text; his iirork is the most eroded in the present state of the inscription; 
there are signs of slipshod carelessness on his part on the one hand, and on the 
other of a few possible attempts to correct (or miscorrect) the Parthian, perhaps 
sharing with the Greek a sense of hostility against the favored Parthian. The Par¬ 
thian is a conscientious workman within the limits of his powers; he is proud 
enough of his work to sign it. He is not quite as near the end of his kind as the 
Greek, but Parthian is threatened and presently pushed aside by Kartir's school of 
Sasanian Middle Persian. Behind these three lies the original intention. Without 
unduly pressing the point we may fairly call it the mind of the aged Shahpuhr. It 
is this which the translation aims at. The translation is made not chiefly for 
Pahlavists, but for students of history who do not know Persian well or not at all. 
For them, among other things, many Persian proper names are presented in a form 
similar to a common Scandinavian form, as indeed they are in the Persian equiva¬ 
lent. Detailed study of such and other names and of many other matters is left to 
others, whose studies are even now publishing or to follow sooner or later. For 
them the texts as published here will be much more useful than the translation. In 
some minds the translation as presented will cause shocked surprise and undue cri¬ 
ticism. More might easily be said on this topic. I am content to let this much 
suffice. 

The "am* r is inserted in the opening paragraph, though it is omitted even in 
the Greek, where in proper Greek it would be necessary. Its omission in the Greek 
may be partially accounted for by a tendency toward slavishly literal translation. 

It may also be in part a relic of the appositional definition of the starting per¬ 
sonal pronoun which Amo Poebel has pointed out as the rule in earlier inscriptions 
of these and adjacent regions. It can hardly be more than a petrified relic, for 
what follows cannot be read as an apposition. 

Too much was made in the earlier reading of the omission of "mazdayasnian, 
mazda-worshipping" with Papak. This adjective is regularly omitted from every 
grandfather's name in these early Sasanian inscriptions. Thus in Shahpuhr I's 
inscriptions at Na'qsh-i-Rajab and at Hajjiabad just as here; in Varahran I's (writ¬ 
ten over for Narseh) at Shapur it is omitted with Ardashir I; in Shahpuhr II ! s at 
Tak-i-Bustan with Narseh; in Shahpuhr Ill's at Tak-i-Bustan with Ohrmazd II. It 
is therefore practically certain, that for Narseh at Paikuli Herzfeld's supplement 
is wrong, and that there, as in Varahran I (Narseh) at Shapur, the adjective should 
be omitted with Ardashir I. The phrase "who is of the stock of the gods" is in 
every case omitted together with the adjective in question. It should, however, be 
noted, that the only father's name, with which the adjective is omitted, is Papak, 
father of Ardashir I, at Naqsh-i-Rustam. 

II This important section of Shahpuhr's great inscription has by others 
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been passed over with eloquent silence. The carefully collected and considered 
notes of the editio princeps need not be repeated here] corrections with the latest 
readings to date nay be found in the transliterations. Attention is called to TWR* 


qo-i., 


» 


mountain^ s) B ; TB* a , "(mountain) pass", vri.ll be dealt with later. All but the 
one compound kh^atrdar, the despotas tCn ethnon of the Greek,, are now believed to 
be geographical statements. The unusual restraint of Shahpuhr in refraining from 
naming evanescent conquests of Roman territory in the West makes it probable that 
the astounding extent sketched for his empire in the East is essentially correct. 

The unfortunate gaps cannot safely be completely filled in. What seems so far fair¬ 
ly safe is given in the historical essay. Perhaps a little more of the Middle Per¬ 
sian fragments should have been added in the translation] they are now easy to look 


up and read. Note! Vyrcan, 'frycan,, Iberia,, at head of line 


well-known Per¬ 


sian G for V becomes - Georgia. In the Greek word following Albania the lettering, 
though not deeply flaked off, remains particularly difficult to determine with any 
satisfactory degree of certainty. No Greek for Parthian Blaskn , Middle Persian 
Blaskan, is known to this writer outside of this inscription. Following as care¬ 
fully as possible the contours of letters or remnants in the photograph taken before 
the squeeze material was applied to this especially crumbling and flaking surface, 
an attempt is here made for the third time to render an account of what one pair of 
eyes now sees. This differs considerably from a reading made directly from the 
plaster replica made from the squeeze. The first remnants may be the top of B (beta) 
or 0 (omikron). Next the top of an Y (upsilon) rather than an K is pretty distinctly 
visible. Thirdly the bottom of a straight line can be made out, rather too vertical 
to form a part of a lambda, more probably the upright line of a P (rho), of whose 
loop a remnant may perhaps be discerned. Something of the crossline and the pointed 
top of what may well be an A follows. The rounded outline of a C (sigma) is fairly 
clear] then the dim outline, just a mite clearer than the first, of a second A 
becomes visible. After this, rising into greater clearness, follow the outlines of 
fairly certain TUN (gamma, eta, nu) and, less clear, another HN (eta, nu). This 
makes moderately probable the reading given in the text (see below, p. 73, 1. 3), 
still necessarily dotted as doubtful. The most surprising sound is Y (upsilon). 

P (rho) in place of Parthian and Middle Persian 1 may be a mere graphic variant, 

1 being frequently written for r, as is well-known and noted elsewhere; in spite of 

Arabic 1 and Armenian 1 Marquart, Sran&ahr , p. 120, finds in the single occurrence 

of Barasakin, Ibn Xord. (V 8, the Iranian form; so far as it gees, our Greek read¬ 
ing may bear him out; Y (upsilon) of the Greek may be due to the Armenian velar 1, 

or better to a pronunciation indicated by that Armenian consonant. Arabic g for 
Iranian k corresponds to Greek gamma; its writing in Biladhuri, Buldan , 203~and 326; 
Yaqut I, 173, 1. 12 (written with shin) ; II, 780, 1. 6, points to an early trans¬ 
literation. The place, as described in Marquart, seems to be'somewhere between 
Strabo’s Sakasene (XI, 8, ip; ll|, 1|.) and his Kaspiane (ibid. Ig, 5; iii, *T), perhaps 
most distinctly localized in his Araxene Plain (ibid. TIT, 3 and 6). The cities 
Barzand and WarthSm (now ruins of Altan on the Araxes), between which Balasakan is 
said to lie (Ibn Xord. IT!, 8; cf. IV, 8), may now also be found in Minorsky’s edi¬ 
tion of Hudud al-'Alam, 
on "Mukan" in Emc. Isl. 


p. 393 and passim , with a reference to Minorsky’s article 
With this Sapor's Caucasus kingdoms proceed from their far- 

a dir- 

eastward and thence to Balasakan south-southwest of that last land actually 


thest northwest, Iberia, to Machelonia southwestward by south; then to Albani 


ectl, 
in idle Caucasus 


The order in which Hormizd Ardashir Shahpuhr Dehistan should be read at the 
end of Parthian line 2 is not clear. With this HP cives no real helo. and the 


Greek is not really intelligible either. 


After much wearying labor for the reading of this trickily eroded section 
three possibilities were tried before a fourth, now adopted as the most probable, 
was arrived at. For a tenable interpretation of the final sentence or sentences 
of the introductory section of Sapor’s great inscription the first and chief ques¬ 
tion to be asked must bet Are these eroded words up to the point where clear, con¬ 
nected reading once more sets in with the summing up beginning in Parthian, line 3, 
word 2. and Greek, end of line 5, a continuation of the georrauhical outline of 
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Sapor’s empire, begun immediately after the identificatory naming of Sapor, his 
father, and his grandfather? Or do these little sentences revert to some sort of 
personal statement, loosely connected with Sapor’s personalia at the very beginning* 
and having to do with Sapor’s son Hormizd-Artaxir, perhaps even two sons considered 
for the succession, the second being with the sea region Narsaios, not Gouarathran, 
as was supposed in the editio princeps ? 

The final statement in the little section is relatively clear and easy to read. 

Somebody or something is named Hormizd-Ardashxr- In the Parthian, at the very end 

of line two, a manifest correction of an omission written over this name, between 

lines 1 and 2, appears the name of Sapor himself, as if to follow the name Hormizd- 

Ardashir. So far as they can be dimly made out, the miserable remnants of the Mid- 

dle-Persian, seem to bear out this order of the two names® The Greek ends with Hor- 
* ^ 
mizd-Artaxeir with nothing following; the name Sabour appears before K.o( L at the 

end of the preceding statement immediately following very probable Degistene, the 
equivalent of the Dahishahr, with which Parthian ends its preceding statement, 
immediately followed by its Vj "and"» That is to say, Greek pretty clearly reads: 

»of the Degistene (of?) Sapor and (this one?) we named Hormizd-Artaxeir"; Par¬ 
thian seems to read: ".....Dahishathr and vie made Hormizd-Ardashir (of?) Shahpuhr 
his (or its) name". 

The first possibility weighed was that this one here named Homizd-Artaxeir 
was a person. At first glance this seemed the most attractive assumption. This 
would be the son and heir-apparent of Sapor, who, as vie thought we knew, really 
bore this name and title. From coins and Arabic statements Herzfeld, Paikuli , 
lil-^l, and in his Kushano-Sasanian Goins , constructed for him (and for his father 
and two immediate successors as well) a "Prince of Wales" heir-apparent’s title 
and office as "Great Kushan Shah (of Shahs)", and Christensen, L'lran sous les 
Sassanides , p.97, unreservedly followed him. Yet our inscription definitely 
makes his crown-princely title "Great Armenians' Shah". And what has all that to 
do with little Dehistan on or near the Caspian Sea? If the sea at the beginning 
of this broken area be the Indian Ocean, vie should find here also Narseh, as in 
Parthian, line 19; Greek, lines JLj.2—3 5 HP, line 2hJ All this, in contrast and part¬ 
ly in contradiction with the tenor and statements of the rest of the inscription, 
cannot be crovided into this little space. 

So, secondly, an attempt was made to read a Parthian my$ ...... following the 

space where the sea of the Greek must have stood in the Parthian, as the first part 
of a name Mithran, known to early Arab geographers as a name for the seaward sec¬ 
tion of the Indus river. But, apart from the fact that Mithra is not in these 
inscriptions written viith a Yodh , no good connection with Dahistan and Hormizd- 
Ardashir, both clear and certain at the end of the lacuna, could be established, 
even with the addition of a possible Narseh, of whom no trace could be found. 

Discarding this a third attempt was made at a purely geographical reading. 
Dihistan is not merely the name of a region, kingdom, or province. Three cities of 
that name are known to the Arab geographers. One in Kerman (Muqaddasi, BGA , III, 

Po 210 is too insignificant to be considered. One with a troublesome affix in the 
Dahistan region north of Jurjan, north of the Atrek river. And one in Badhgls 
northeast of Herat. For these two a reference to Le Strange’s Lands of the Eas ¬ 
tern Caliphate is sufficient for our purpose. In connection with this there came 
to mind the Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr . There, in Sec. 13 
the founding of Pushan, in Arabic Fushang, Bushang, and its improvement is 
ascribed to Sapor I. Omitting Naysabur, Sec. 13, whose ascription to Sapor I our 
inscription does not bear out, Sec, 17 ascribes Dihistan in Jurjan to Narseh the 
Ashkanian; Minorsky, El, s.v. Meshhed-i-Misriyan, notes that the Nuzhat al-Qulub 
(Gibb Series XXIII 1, p. 160, 1, Sff.j ascribes this to Qubad b, Fairuz, the Sas- 
anian. With this in hand an attempt was made to read some faint Parthian letters 
same spaces after the myth.,., or MYTH .... described above as Bwsh ..... rather 
than Kwsh..... and to equate this Bwsh.... viith Bvlshang; in connection with this 
Dihistan might be the city in Badhgis. Both of these together, southwest and 
northeast of Herat, would be near enough to the bailiwick of Narseh, son of Sapor, 
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to have Sapor do some building* improving* founding through his son there. But 
Bush(ang) in this early time does not cammend itself alongside the Pushan of the 
Catalogue and the Fushang of the early Arab geographers: BUshang is merely an alter¬ 
native Arabization of Persian or Parthian p. Dihistan in Badhgis* though at times 
the capital of this district* is not very important. Above all none of all this 
explains the still mysterious Hormizd-Ardashir. So this attempt* too* must be 
dropped. 

How we have left for our Dahishahr* Degistene* Dahistan or Dihistan* the 
region on the southeastern shores of the Caspian sea and the city* town* or for¬ 
tress of the same name within its confines. This latter is troubled in early 
Arabic and Persian texts by a curious affix or addition following it* so poorly 
transmitted* that it is extremely difficult* in fact impossible to read with cer¬ 
tainty. The essential facts and the necessary references may be gleaned from Geo. 
Hoffmann* Syr. Akt. Pers. Mart.* pp. 278f. with notes 2209-2216; Marquart* Eran- 
&ahr* pp- 73f. and 310; Markwart-Messina* Catalogue * pp. 12 and 33 ff.j Minorsky, 

El* s.v. Meshhed-i-Misriyan* and ffudud al- c Alam* p7 193, on Sec. b, 38. Hoffmann 
seemFTo make two guesses. In note 2209 he lists a de Goeje reading al-Bayas5n* 
while in the text he thinks that al-Sasan may have been the name of Dahistan’s 
hinterland* away from the coast. A little farther on he reads Istakhrl's variants 
as Dehistan (taba&ir?)* which might be interpreted as Dehistan chalk. Marquart* 
EranMahr* p. 310* says this is incorrect* reads Is^akhri as Bayasin, and makes this 
mean Dehistan of* i.e. near* Bayasin. Minorsky deals with his own text* which is 
different* apparently most nearly like - ansur . In El he attempts to connect this* 
not very confidently, with the Turkish ^Gr or Sul* who ruled Dihistan at the time 
of the Arab conquest. For this* apart from other things* the s is the wrong one. 

In the gudud he tries -sar* "head (land)". This has short a. And neither guess 
accounts for the preceding -an-. Now we find here in our inscription a Dihistan 
in a sea region* which must be the Caspian* renamed the Hormizd-Ardashir of Sapor. 
The Greek's misplacing of Sabour need not disturb us too greatly* as the general 
character of this Greek scribe* found later on in the inscription* will make 
clear. Sapor does here* after his final and complete victory over the Kushan 
empire* what we presently find him doing after his Initial victory over the Romans 
with the spot of that encounter, he renames a town. Such "refoundings" and renam¬ 
ings are legion from oldest antiquity to the present day. The distortion ansur 
is no greater than Hurmshir* Ormshlr* Ramiz* Rumiz in the southwest. 

The name is odd* but quite intelligible. Sapor's father Ariashir had renamed 
the mart of Khuzistan Hormizd-Ardashir. Sapor now renames a mart and march of the 
far northwest as his own town of the same name. Oddly parallel* with the places 
of father and son reversed* are the recent names of the two terminals of the first 
Persian railroad* Bandar-i-Shahpur at the head of the Persian Gulf and Bandar-i- 
Shah at the southeastern corner of the Caspian Sea, 

The exact nature of the connection of the Kushan empire with this act remains 
unclear. That it is here named in an unfortunately eroded context* is fairly cer- 
tian. If the very doubtful reading "sent" were right* Sapor might have sent men* 
money* and/or materials for the building in this poor and desert region from the 
richer Kushan centers farther east. Perhaps* as the Tashkent mountains are just 
previously mentioned as the farthest northeast of the Kushan empire* this is sim¬ 
ply the same empire's farthest northwest. A later Turkish and other empires on 
the northeastern boundaries of Sasanian Iran extended to the Caspian, why not the 
Kushan empire? For another indication pointing in the same direction later on in 
this inscription see the editio princeps * pp. 399T« 

Furthermore a fortified town at this point was quite as natural as the forti¬ 
fication of the Pass of the Alans in the Caucasus. It would be an outpost* guard¬ 
ing against the inroads of tough* mobile nomads* hungry for the goods of richer 
and softer Iran* venturing in and down out of the desert* or along the shores of 
the Caspian, perhaps even across* rather than around the Caspian* by the very same 
Alans* v;ho made the frontiers unsafe at Darial and Darfeand in the Caucasus. This 
might account for the curious name Dizh-i-Alanan* given apparently to our very 
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Dihistan by Firdausi; cf. Minorsky, ffudud , p. 193, following Marquart. The odd 
accusatives in the Greek throughout this section are hardly faultless Greek. Point¬ 
ing this out does not solve the riddle, which is herewith expressly left for another 
or for others to work out. Perhaps it is in order to point out once more to his¬ 
torians the fact that Gilan, though it is a kingdom ruled by one of Shahpuhr's sons, 
probably the eldest,who became the second king after his father and the first of a 
line of three, all Varahrlns, later Bahrams, is too small and insignificant to be 
named in this list. 

Ill, 1 Since reference can easily be made to editio princeps, Pahlavi Notes, 
and the historical essay following, elaborate notes are not necessary here. It 
will suffice to point out the odd, but good Greek interpretation of Prom or Fran 
as the rule or realm ( arche ) of Romans (without definite article). The odd use of 
’’kingdom" for kh^atr in the translation is intentionally striking. It has been 
suggested that two complete translations should be presented, one literal and the 
other literary. A so-called literal translation is always a mistranslation. Apart 
from that two such translations seem quite as unnecessary as three separate ones 
for the three versions. The Greek is quite mechanically literal enough with its 
eis for pat aid its ethnos for kh^atr , though quite naturally not wholly consis¬ 
tent. "Kingdom" is used here to suggest to Western historians, what at least some 
parts of the Roman empire appeared to be to Shahpuhr's way of thinking or imagina¬ 
tion. Consistency in this matter will not be guaranteed, will in fact, as is done 
in Greek, be avoided, whenever it appears unnecessary or impossible. The differ¬ 
ence between Assuristan, Assyria, in this section, and Assyria, Syria, in the fol¬ 
lowing section deserves careful notice. The new reading of the Parthian, M(e)^ikh 
p(a)tlrem(a)n , confirms Rostovtzeff, Berytus , VIII 1, pp. 22f. and p. 23, note 1, 
in his reading of evavnotf in the sense, of "a great face to face, frontal 
battle". Even so the Greek remains odd. In the first syllable of the town or 
place name the Greek here has MH (etal), in line 10 MI. Before the name here the 
Greek has the definite article, in line 10 it has^ nothing. The form of the name 
here seems to be MHCIXICH, in line 10 MICIXHN. The Parthian, with the new read¬ 
ing, has the same form in both places. The exact location of the site and the 
meaning of the Parthian-Aramaic, "tract, stretch (of land)", will be developed in 
the body of the article. The Greek here may be conceived as a mere miswriting; 
with the second I small and crowded, as a poor attempt at a correction: IC for 
HC; or even as a wavering between the forms Mesichis and Misiche. Though" no 
impeccable Greek, the most probable solution seems to me to be another; with the 
preposition and the article can one not read: ev Tp Vcrp evavrf^y , 

"in the Mesikh flat, level-land, plain, over against one another," or "‘evenly 
arrayed line against line": Why was not I T6&'ov used for "plain"? There 
may have been several reasons: the Parthian scribe may have given the Greek an 
inkling of the meaning of this Aramaic name; or the Greek may have thought of 
river bottom flats. In any case this reading, with the place determined at the 
later Anbar, makes acceptable sense; better sense than any attempt to disjoin 
the adjective or adjectival noun from the preceding preposition, article, and 
proper name to read it as an adverbial dative: "at Mesikh, evenly opposite one 
another; on even terns, line against line." Perhaps thinking of the Remans, at 
least their leaders, as stepping down from.boats, and of Sapor and his staff as 
stepping down into action or viewing it from the walled town will take a bit of 
the oddity from the Greek phrasing suggested. 

Ill, 2 In the very beginning of this section the deadly literalness of the 
Greek is particularly misleading. What is meant becomes clear beyond a doubt, 
when the third war is begun. The Semitic TWB , used by thePaurthian, is now, 
thanks to Nyberg, quite clearly MP dit , Parthian perhaps dud , dod , or dudy , dody , 
or whatever. There can be no question about the connection of the Iranian with 
the numeral two . The Semitic suggests a little too exclusively again. The Iran¬ 
ian is, indeed, sometimes used in this sense, sometimes simply for further, some¬ 
times distinctly for second or secondly . Iranian word order with adverbial use 
is here the same as in Sec. Ill, 1 with "firstly". There the Greek correctly 
inverted the order. Here Greek slavishly follows Iranian word order and with his 
palin completely confuses the Western historian who knows no Iranian. This Greek 
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is not limiting classical Greek nor truly living Hellenistic Greek; he is translat¬ 
ing ad hoc, sometimes with slipshod literalness, sometimes with superficial super¬ 
iority, sometimes maliciously, as is shown in more detail in the historical essay. 

The Armenian affair can now be dated better than in editio princeps with Ens- 
slin ( S. B. Bay. Akd,W» Phihrhistkl ., 19hl, no. pp. 18 f.) after Zonaras ( XII 21 
PI 628 A) as belonging in the reign of Gallus, when the Romans received and gave 
shelter and comfort to Shahpuhr’s enemy, Tiridates III of Armenia, a claimant to the 
Armenian throne (just as the Imam of Yaman did in a similar case a few years ago 
against Ibn Saofcd). It is possible that the year was 2£2, as Ensslin thinks, in 
which case Shahpuhr and his elite body guard spent the winter at Nicopolis. More 
probable, with Bellinger, Berytus VIII, 1 (19^3), PP° 61|f., and what little I can 
gather of information about Synagogue dipinti being prepared for publication at 
Yale, seems to me 2^3, which witnessed both the death of Gallus and the start for 
the East of Valerian. That in the confused state of affairs at Rome, which con¬ 
fused Greek-and Latin authors as well, Shahpuhr did not know what Caesar to name, 
with none appearing in the East, is hardly surprising. So he contents himself with 
saying Caesar, the person in whom Roman government power is embodied. For the two¬ 
fold "taking" of Dura-Europus by Shahpuhr, sensed by Bellinger ( 1. c_. on later 
pages) and apparently vouched for by the dipinti study in progress, see now the 
historical essay at the end of this volume. 

In the list of cities and castles the first four will be given wifh the weari¬ 
some, mechanically repeated phrase, "city, with its surroundings on all sides." For 
the rest this translator simply refuses to waste time and paper in writing and 
printing. Senseless repetition of the meaningless phrase makes more difficult the 
count and comparison of names. The text, complete in the editio princeps, has been 
available to students now for more than ten years. Errors and oversights in the 
first reading, are righted here as they are discovered. The Greek talks of castles 
in the plural as well as cities; it has but one castle, where Parthian has two. 
Reason for the omission may be found in the essay. Where identification is simple 
and assured, names usually found in the Greek, as they appear in modern Atlases and 
history books, are given. Odd Persian and Parthian writings may be found in texts 
and transliterations. For identifications going beyond editio princeps see the 
essay. Parthian has 36 names, Greek, omitting one, has only 35>* The total given 
is 37. Greek's sin bewrayeth him. One extra is enough for "good measure"; two 
is too many. 

Ill, 3 This section marks the highpoint in the career of Shahpuhr I. With it 
he becomes the only ruler and military leader in history, who took captive alive 
a Roman Caesar and displayed him in his own capital in token of triumph. This 
enabled his armies to penetrate more deeply than at any other time in his career, 
in fact more deeply than anyone in those eastern regions had ever gene before, 
farther, also, than anyone ventured for many years thereafter, into the confines 
of the Roman Empire. This is one of the facts that gives this underrated Shahpuhr 
a fair claim to the epithet, the Great. At the same time a few other data need 
new and fairer evaluation. With others two cliches appear in this section. One, 
as in the foregoing section, is the prideful "city, with its surroundings on all 
sides" after the name of each city taken. The other appears in the list of the 
territories or provinces from which Valerian's army was assembled. To the 
Remans these might be limes barracks or provinces in which legions or parts of 
legions were stationed in peacetime; at this time they would include localities 
or peoples frem whom or which special corps were, at least originally, drawn or 
recruited. Shahpuhr's Parthian uses for each of these units the name or epithet 
khi-fatr, the Greek ethnos. This in spite of the fact that at least in Mesopotamia 
Shahpuhr arid his Iranians surely knew and understood more or less clearly Roman 
methods of garrisoning. In spite of this Shahpuhr and his scribes use terms, 
which to the Iranian mind meant smaller kingdoms incorporated in the great empire 
under its King of Kings or provinces ruled by princes or satraps, territories 
ethnically more or less homogeneous, the sort of lands from which Iranian levies 
in these early Sasanian times were maefe ad hoc for a war in hand. This is one of 
the elements of myth-making, which, unless detected and checked, make "history" 
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what Henry Ford the Elder called it, certainly ineffective or worse. This process 
begins much earlier than is commonly believed. Nor has it stopped yet. We can 
hardly look down on Shahpuhr and his men, while we continue to create such myths, 
making of many a public character a superman or saint on the one hand, a rogue or 
devil on the other. Having said this much in these notes, we can disencumber all 
these proper names in translation from these disturbing cliches, and, referring to 
editio princeps , 'Pahlavi Notes'’,* and the historical essay, from odd Parthian or 
Greek forms as well. 

Into pictorial representations connected with this section the essay further 
tries to bring sounder clarity than has yet been found. 

One other matter needs a word. Sneering charges of ignoble bribery are hurled 
at Shahpuhr. There may be something to them. The essay shows‘that the morale of 
Valerian's army at Samosata was low; dissatisfaction near to mutiny may have been 
rife; ambitions easily leading to treacherous action were all around the aging Val¬ 
erian. On the other hand, what Roman or other generalissimo ever yet failed to 
avail himself of a "fifth column", if one was handy? Careful consideration of 
editio princeps , "Pahlavi Notes", and especially "The Greek of Sapor KZ and Roman 
History" is earnestly recommended to users of this edition and translation. 
Approaching the end of this section the scribes, even the Parthian, are growing 
weary of endless repetition. The Parthian's number 36 is mechanically repeated by 
the Greek, who again has reduced the Parthian’s list by one, fusing Alexandria Kat- 
ison. Thirty-five may be attained by adding what seems to be HP's addition, or, as 
the essay shows less likely, adding the Greek's Meiakarire while keeping Caesarea 
Mazaka. A sneer at Shahpuhr*s prideful "land of his forebears" forgets three 
things: first, that he is a scion of the gods; second, that even Roman soldiers 
were impressed by the epic feeling of these Persians, however dim their memory of 
Medes and Achaemenians; third, that beside Seleucia-Ctesiphon these early Sasan- 
ians built for themselves great cities in the fastnesses of the Persis, just in 
case, which is one of the things that make oft-repeated Reman attacks on Ctesiphon 
ridiculously ineffective. 

III, ij. The German heimsuchen would be the best rendering of the Greek 

£ ^qTtf<ra(/*ev ; ,a good Ffoglish equivalent either does not exist or it escapes 
this writer's mind. 

IV, 1 From the editio princeps and the texts published herewith in photo¬ 

graphic reproductions, in handcopies, and transliterations it is clear that even in 
this little introductory paragraph the Greek omits the last clause about the wor¬ 
ship of the gods, and HP seems to vary it a bit. For Varahran and other fires, for 
magi-men and other magi, see the notes on Kartlr KZ. 

IV, 2 The differences between Greek and Iranian are easy to note for any 

reader. Interesting is the Greek mneia , "memory" for Iranian ravin, "soul". Var¬ 
iants in the proper names need special treatment, which cannot be given here. The 
writer is quite content to leave such a study to another or others. The endeavor 
in the translation has been to render the names most acceptable and intelligible 
to the general reader. Specialists need no help in this respect. 

IV, 3 "Nevertheless" has disappeared from the Parthian; like MP it now reads 

simply KN&- , "thus, also"; repetition of KN in MP is a simple correction, which sig¬ 
nifies nothing for the meaning. Tarkapign J Greek tarkapesin , in this section has 
been brought no nearer a solution than it was in editio princeps . 

IV, I;,5 For the proper names which now follow in great profusion anything like 

a proper translation is manifestly impossible. Titles and In less measure epi¬ 
thets can and will be translated. In what is treated as title or epithet this 
rendition differs slightly from editio princeps . Instead of 28, Parthian and 
Greek are now believed to enumerate 27, MP 28 persons. They are all of the royal 
house, indeed, of the royal family, by blood or marriage. The first four, Shahpuhr's 
eponymous great-grandfather, his grandfather, paternal uncle, and father, are all 
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dead. No, 9 perhaps likewise, Possibly also no, The others are very probably 
living, as,of course, is Shahpuhr himself, Masses for "souls", by the Greek con¬ 
sistently rendered as "memory” could be slaughtered, eaten, drunk, chanted, recited, 
or murmured for the living as well as for the dead in this early phase of Sasanian 
Mazdayasnianism, which may perhaps be called Zoroastrianism, It is a far cry from 
Zoroaster, his Gathas, his practice, times, and circumstances, Zoroaster is not 
once mentioned, just as he is not in Achaemenian inscriptions. His name must have 
been known to the just developing Sasanian priesthood. To judge by Kartir®s words 
and interests, it is doubtful whether the Gathas were then much, if any, better under¬ 
stood than they are now. Haw much else of an Avesta was gathered into an official 
collection, a more or less holy book* for ritual purposes, remains in truth unknown. 
That a Videvdat was in existence may safely.be assumed* Also that there was more. 
Exactly what there was is simply not known, Shahpuhr is said to have displayed 
interest in foreign literatures and to have made additions to his Avesta from them. 

If so, much of this was later cancelled out. Everything ’was in formation, in flux . 
There is considerable truth in Darmesteter®s feeling about the Avesta; his state¬ 
ment was simply too strong, too patriotically Jewish, not yet sufficiently histor-' 
icalo Certainly a fixed and canonized Bible the Avesta of this time was not. 

Neither monobiblism nor monotheism were yet acute problems for these Mazdayasnians. 

But with Jews, Christians,and Manicheans in the neighborhood and Kartir®s hostility 
toward them taking diape, the problems began to make themselves felt, though they 
may not have become acute until Islam came on the scene, Kartir exhibits the need 
of formulating doctrines of heaven and hell and good works and sin, as well as that 
of training rightminded priests, fixing ritual, guiding good practice, e.g,, in next 
of kin marriages, in this world. The presence of Buddhists, Brahmins, and probably 
Mandaeans, as well as Christians, Jews, and Manicheans, accounts for the need of 
formulated doctrine on heaven and hell. All this, too, is formative and in flux. 

So the documents here published are very precious, but also very difficult to see 
through and to see rightly. Names, ranks, protocol, language, as well as the mat¬ 
ters just broached, furnish food for thought and study — for others than the edi¬ 
tor of these texts. The statement has been made that inscriptions in stone show no 
corrections.. Our Greek is full of them in attempts to overcome, as he went along, 
the friable surface of his stones. Both Shahpuhr and Kartir K2 have some, as will 
be shown. Toward the end of line 21, fifth word from the end, Sxypuxrdvxtkyh, 
the stonecutter had omitted the k and inserted it above the y which was to follow 
it. Sxypvxr is written over the line at the very end of line 2, in an otherwise 
badly eroded section, which makes it difficult together with the state of Greek and 
MP to place and interpret it correctly. These are the only two cases of attempts 
at correction observed in this Parthian, Aiming at intelligibility for the non- 
Iranist, making no attempt to attain specious consistency, a "translation** of this 
section is presented in due order. The extremely awkward string of possessives, 
with which in this section PIP follows Parthian, is rendered so as not to obscure 
their awkwardness, 

IV, 6 The little introductory statement to this long section, which follows 
in three subdivisions, is interesting and not without difficulties. Leaving aside 
matters sufficiently discussed and clarified in editio princeps , one special term 
found in this inscription here only needs a bit of discussion. The mass or rite 
to be performed for the soul or memory is here named, in the Greek mageuo, in the 
MP YDBffWNtn , which is yaStan , in the Parthian Y c BDytan , which most'simply is 
krhytan, perhaps kirhitan . This is the very word used in Parthian, line 19 , for 
what is to be done with lamb, bread, and wine for Shahpuhr®s own soul or memory; 
the parallel MP here is kryt, Greek having colorless geinetai. Now, although 
from ya^tan all sense of sacrifice has departed, if it"ever was there, the MP 
Semitic mask certainly means "slaughter, sacrifice," and what else could be done 
with a lamb or kid? VJhatever was done, was clearly performed as a ritual, a "mass®. 
For it the Parthian Semitic mask is e BD, ending -Itan, not simply -tan, which 
would make kartarn Aside from the noun kartakan for acts of religious worship 
(Greek threskeia ) in lines 29 and 30, it is in these inscriptions regularly the 
passive which is so used* In MP, also, we find it in Kartir, NRj, 11.1;, 12, 16; 
and negatived in Kartir KZ, 11.9 and 10. C BD is not common in the Syro-Aramaic 
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of Edessa in the sense of "worship, perform a rite"; it just does occur in Acts 
26:16. Yet Arabic c abada and the c ibad of Hirah attest the use in the Aramaic East. 
For this our mask is a further witness. 


In this little section MP takes the bull by the horns, puts its lamb, bread, 
and wine at the head, and so cancels out the possessive for the long list of proper 
names. In this we shall happily follow its lead. 

IV, 6 a Not muchhas been found' to add to editio princeps . The father's name in 
no. 8 has, if not a Parthian, yet a distinctly northern flavor, occurring, as it 
does, in connection with Gotarzes III, where, as well as with other bearers of the 
name listed in Justi, it is in the majority of cases connected with Hyrcanians and 
Turks. The father in our case may well have been a Hyrcanian or of Hyrcanian origin. 

IV, 6 b The names of the Kings, who make Ardashir "King of Kings of Iran", or 
rather of the Aryans-Iranians,is interesting and important. Not much can or need 
at present be added to the comments in editio princeps . The note there on the first 
of these kings, with an excursus on Kushan coins which have been misinterpreted so 
as to place fiction in the place of factual history, is especially commended to the 
attention of historians interested in such matters. The archaizing, northeastern 
note in the coins of Peroz, son of Yazdgerd II and brother of Hormizd III, is fur¬ 
ther emphasized by the coin cited in Justi. Namenbuch . top of p. 21*8, from Bar- 
tholomaei-Dom Taf. li)., on which he is styled! "Kadi Per 6 £i,'" i.e., Kay Peroz. 

The women, named in these lists, furnish the historian highly valuable infor¬ 
mation going far beyond Christensen. 

Prgvz , here and elsewhere in the Parthian, demands special attention. The 
curious forms of this name here, Parthian Prgvz , MP Pryvzy , Greek Peroz , seem to 
call for a revision of our ideas on this word as a proper name for men. Peroz, 
"victorious", in modem Persian, and in Turfan Middle Persian, corresponding to 
Turfan Parth ian pryvj , pryvg , meaning "victory" can hardly be derived from anything 
but pairi 4- V aug ; cf. Bthl. AirWb . col. 862; Ghilain, Essai , p. 6 3; Henning, List, 
BSPS IX 1 (1937T, p. 87, prywxta. But our three proper names together will not fit 
under this pattern. The evidence from Herzfeld's Paikuli , seems to me unsafe; 
effective use of it will have to wait upon a revised edition, which with Herzfeld's 
passing will now have to be made by another. The evidence o^ our documents is per¬ 
fectly clear. Our forms can hardly be derived from pairi.aojah-, pariauj-. With 
Hilbschmann, PSt , p 0 2l|.8. Sec. II 4 I, and the examples there quoted, our material 
would fit excellently a derivation from pairi.ga.-va£ah~, Bthl, AirWb. col. 861]., 
which would account for Parthian Pargoz , MP Paryoz , and presently by~epenthesis 
and some conflation with Peroz , "victor, victorious, victory." This would make 
Pargoz - Paryoz - Peroz in origin a minstrel or sacred singer, in older times, as 
Nyberg and his students are showing, not at all a despised or unimportant vocation 
or activity, and, as will presently appear, in our Shahpuhr's time still a man of 
note. Of course "one who sings or sounds his words all around" may also be a com¬ 
mander-in-chief. In the absence of full testimony, in fact of any very early 
attestation, the exact meaning in early and earliest usage escapes us. 

The difference in the great family names, Suren , Karen, overlooked by Chris¬ 
tensen, has been noted by Bailey. 

Gvk, Gok ( Gog ?) reminds one of Jewish Gog and Magog. The odd Septuagintal 
Gbgaios (elsewhere Gai) in Esther 2:8, lU, likewise comes to mind. Justi's Gag , 

Gau, Gogujinasp , perhaps also Wew, Gew, may be related. The short name here may be 
hypocoristic.' Go may mean "hero" as well as "cattle". Final k, as in Sogdian* 
may indicate g, though Greek here does not favor this assumption. The -k may be 
a mere suffix, perhaps diminutive or hypocoristic. 

Rx^ Spadpty occurs also in Paikuli, 11.7 and 15 (17). Herzfeld, Glossary, 
p. 2kOf deals with the name. If his is the correct identification, then "Justi has 
the name twice, once under ErexMa and again under Rax^. Both under RxSf, .and under 
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Spdpt,pp. 225 f., Herzfeld treats the second word as the name of a clan rather than 
a title, though titles are all around it. Here it is pretty clearly a title, "army- 
lord, general". 

On Pa&xr Vysprkn we may note, that the matter of vis- , vas- , seems to be exact¬ 
ly the opposite of what Herzfeld finds in Paikuli, Glossary , p. 170. 

With the Sagpus," Chase- or"Hunt-lord'* it is interesting to find in Justi a 
Sagduxt. Here it is tempting to find in Sagpus a dogson . The variant readings on 
the lacfy in Justi must give one pause. To judge by the Greek the last of Ardashir's 
retainers seems in pronunciation not too far removed from no. 1C^ Deen , with itacism 
of eta. Parthian and HP are definitely different. The Greek's initial Die- may be 
an attempt to render Iranian here, as elsewhere. The ending is hypocoristic^ Hub- 
schmann. Arm Gr. p. 90, no. 2. If it is true Persian, such a name would be a pretty 
rude Elizabethan joke on the Lord Chief Cellarer. It may, indeed, have been used as 
such, though it scarcely originated in this manner. Perhaps it was a foreign, dia¬ 
lectal, or Armenian form of modern Sax, MP £ak (Horn, Etym. no. ?6b; Hubschmann, Arm . 
Gr. p« 1*99, no. 1*08), meaning "scion", which constituted the first element of an 
abbreviated compound. Other possibilities cannot be canvassed here. 

IV, 6c Under Shahpuhr of great interest is the name of the first kingdom, 
which has been treated con amore in editio princeps. We add here two things. First, 
if Hoffmann is right on his p. 209, note 1662, ( Syr. Akt. pers. Mrt , Leipzig, l88'0 
- Abh. Kunde des Morgenlandes , VII, 3), in deriving Nohodare (Nuhadhri) from nuh 
adhar, "nine fires", the t in our form and at least the second t in the curious 
Armenian would be natural enough; perhaps the x=h in our HP would not be wholly 
unnatural either. In any case the compounding with Shirakan was probably fairly old 
and not due to the Sasanians. Church districts in this region have an odd way of 
combining in various ways, by no means by reason of changes in political sovereignty 
only. Armenians who knew neither Persian nor Parthian would not recognize the num¬ 
eral for nine, theirs being quite different; so they understood the initial syllable 
as their nor , "new", and itjnay have been they who transmitted this meaning to the 
Greeks. Second, the ArdashTrs of Adiabene mentioned in editio princeps are not a 
complete list. The statement there was limited to Sasanian times and later. From 
Justi (Namenbuch, p. 3£, no. ll*) we add here Artaxares, King of Adiabene, mentioned 
by Augustus in the Monumentum Ancvranum. 6, 1. This antedates Sasanian rule by two 
full centuries, but does not make Marquart's theory about the origin of the name any 
more probable. Anyone at all acquainted with the writing of Sasanian Middle-Per¬ 
sian Pahlavi will readily see how easy it would be to read our nvtxsyr as nrtx^tr 
and thus to be speciously reminded of Ardashir, with whom the name of our kingdom 
has nothing in common. 

To make up under Shahpuhr the kings under him,who make him King of Kings, four 
in his list exactly as under Ardashir, we are given as no.3 "Queen Denake of Meshan, 
Shahpuhr's foundation" or "estate" ( dstkrt ). Such a meaning for dstkrt is suggest¬ 
ed by the use of the word in 11.16 and 17 and later. The Shahpuhr here mentioned 
is not the King of Kings, or the full title would certainly have been added; he 
must be that son of the King of Kings who was mentioned previously as King of Meshan. 
The implication pretty clearly is that Shahpuhr, King of Meshan, is dead, and this 
queen, whether one of his widows or another, is ruling this prosperous, peaceful, 
and fairly safe province in her own right aid name. 

The four "kings" here mentioned with Shahpuhr 1 s four sons, who also were Kings 
under him, make eight for his rule, perhaps actually at any one time, seven,jif the 
King of Meshan is dead, and we do not count the queen as a king. For Ardashir four 
only are mentioned, Shahpuhr himself, though certainly entitled "King", perhaps 
naturally, not among their number. It is a pity, that no indication of the blood 
relationship of these lesser kings, particularly the Kirmahshah,is given. 

Shahpuhr's court personnel has five "royal princes", princes of the royal 
family, following his kings. Neither Papak nor Ardashir has any. Making due allow¬ 
ance for Shahpuhr's self-glorification, which is not understated by his ever-zealous 
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critics among Greek,, Roman, and modem historians, the picture here developed by 
Shahpuhr must correspond in large measure to fact. Shahpuhr is here talking to and 
among his own, with men like Kartir and his own brothers and uncles to check on him; 
sons do not count as checks, being bom too late and to the purple and naturally 
setting a high value on their fathei> who does well by them. The protocole of the 
King of Kings, in home as well as foreign affairs, was ever a serious matter at 
Persian courts; so we probably do have here the proper ranking of these men in due 
order, in which serious slips were scarcely allowed to occur. Perhaps the nyvdpt, 
adnyk , £st rrVO «A q tcj p .1 was the man to arrange these lists and have names 

called in proper sequence of entrance; he is found at all three courts, with Papak, 
Ardashir, and Shahpuhr. Perhaps in these early Sasanian times he corresponds to 
the andeman-kar sardar , made much of in Herzfeld's Paikuli . 

On the Prdkn, Parikan, not much beyond what was given in editio princeps can 
here be offered. The Parikan must be a group like the Ktvkn , Kidoukan; if the 
Kidoukan are astrologers, these are likely to be in some sense a similar class. 
Parikan is in Iranian written exactly like Pharrikan under Papak's no, 2, and like 
Ardashir’s no. 21, for which Greek has Ouipherigan. The pronunciation suggested by 
the Greek is, of course, important. It seems to connect these beings, of which the 
first prince Sasan is stewart or manager, with Bookpahlavi parlk , Avestan pairika . 
Modem Persian peri . In modem Persian this means an essentially good fairy, in 
older times an evil spirit, a witch, a prostitute. If this is, indeed, our word, 
we would have here a royal prince in some way having under his care and supervision 
perhaps professional courtesans. Remembering Japanese Geisha girls this may not be 
so impossible or improbable as it looks at first sight. The d in both Parthian and 
HP is, of course, the pseudo-archaism very common in MP, wellknown in Book Pahlavi. 
The Greek eis is merely a practically consistent literal mistranslation of Iranian 
pat ; it probably has nothing to do with the modern Greek use of eis . The Greek 
use of the passive participle with eis for pat» apparently corrected also into Tou^ at 
the beginning of 1. 61, may mean that these princelings draw all or a part of their 
income and living from Kidukan and Parikan, rather than that they keep or manage 
them. It. may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that up to very recent 
times, until the Turks took over, a large, prominent, and in the main wealthy Chris¬ 
tian family of Perikhans existed in Mardin, some of whom still live in Syria. 

What is the curious name, title^or epithet which MP substitutes for Shahpuhr-Sabour 
in no. 9? 

One Bytxs , Pitiaxes , follows the royal princes here; as in Ardashir’s no. 8 
he follows immediately upon the kings and queens or royal women. He must rank high 
to be assigned this place, though we do find another much lower down here as no. 31 
under Shahpuhr. The title may be an Armenian equivalent of the ’’royal prince", and 
the second may actually be a man of Armenia, therefore of lower rank, while the 
first is perhaps, by adoption or otherwise, a naturalized or even a native Persian. 
Next in order follow a hzrvpt or hazaript and an asppt , aspipid , a "thousand-lord" 
and a "horse-lord”. The first is well known. The second is up to this point 
unknown in this early Sasanian court or administration. Recognizing the fact that 
these transparent titles may have slipped from their original mooring* Greek simply 
transliterates, but does not offer easy and obvious translations. Greek translit¬ 
eration, here and in Ardashir's no. 9, is again both interesting and important as 
showing both pronunciation and usage in these early Sasanian times; it makesprob¬ 
able, that Nbldeke, Tabari, 76 and 96, n.3, quoted by Hubschmann, Arm. Gr.,l?Ii, 
no. 328, is in so far forth wrong, as there is at these early Sasanian courts no 
distinction in meaning between the two forms of the same word listed, hazaropt, 
and hazaript . Later, of course, with other titles being assigned to the prime min¬ 
ister,- our word surely lost a step or more in caste and may even have been fused by 
homophony with one or more other titles. Aspipid is more than "knight, count", 
quoted from the Armenian dictionary by Hubschmann. Arm. Gr. > 109,.no. 67; it repre¬ 
sents, as he himself saw, a high dignitary ranking just below the prime minister 
and above the great, noble families. The form hazaropt , according to Herzfeld, 

Paikuli, Gloss, p. 188, no. 382, Is the Parthian writing; here it is the writing of 
Ardashir's time or scribes in all three languages. In this form connection with 
later hazgraft seems not so impossible as Christensen still thought in his Iran, 
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p» 523* The prime minister of Ardashir and Shahpuhr is Papak; there is in this pos¬ 
ition no Abarsam, on whose position and merits Ghirshman may have something to say. 

II 0 aspipid is found with Ardashir. 

Under both Shahpuhr and Ardashir there now follow three of the great families, 
Varaz-Gouraz coming first, and a Lord of Andigan being inserted between SttrSn and 
Karen, of which latter Ardashir has two, while Shahpuhr lists but one. The dif¬ 
ference in length of the second syllable, Suren versus Karen, escaped Christensen 
but not the keen eye of Bailey. 

In place of the second Karen Shahpuhr has a franiatar, which the Greek defines 
as £ rf f 1 p 0 !T 0 S (from what time and usage in the Greco-Roman world?). This 
title later rose in rank,as hazarupat sank and aspipat apparently dropped out of 
use. Here another framatar-epitropos occurs much lower down as no. $k- 


After this dignitary begins a line of satraps, interspersed with all sorts of 
other ranks down to no. 52, near the end of the list. Seven are mentioned, all 
connected with what were certainly considered Iranian cities, regions, territor¬ 
ies, or provinces: l) our no. 18, of Vahi-AntiSk-Shahpuhr, Gundesabor; 2; no. 22, 
of Godman, Goman=Sogdia(?); 3) no. 30, of Gaby-Gady-Ge-Gay“Isfahan: U) no. 36 , of 
Rind=Rewand( ?)j O no. 37. of Ahmatan-Amedan-Hamadan, Ecbatana; 6) no. 51, of 
Vahy-Ardakhshlr, Gue-Artaxar, Guaslr, in I\irman(?)j 7) no, 58, of Hairlz-Nagrlz- 
Nerez-Niriz, east of Khir, King Papak 1 s old residence, and of the Nlrlz or Bakhr 
■feigan Sea. The satraps of Shahpuhr’s day were clearly no fewer than these seven, 
probably no more, though as to that we cannot be sure, where they can be identi¬ 
fied without too much uncertainty, the seat of their authority named is a city 
rather than a district or province, of course the capital city of a province. 

They evidently vary very greatly in their rank at court. The first follows immedi¬ 
ately after the kings, princes, a bitakhsh . the prime minister, the aspipid , the 
great families, and the framatar , and precedes the men of honorific titles or epi¬ 
thets. The last falls below a eunuch chamberlain and the master of the hunt and 
is followed by only eight of the 66 notables named. The position of these sat¬ 
raps of Shahpuhr's time appears new in the Sasanian setup, wholly within Aryan- 
Iranian territory, and not well fixed as a rank, the variety due either to the 
importance or lack of it of their city or province, or to that of their oerson 
and family. In the matter of derivation of the title Herzfeld's OP -* xgaOrapana - 
beside OP * x£aflrapava -, even with the Hebrew and Aramaic, is a will-o'-the-wisp; 
for the realities see Meillet-Benveniste, Gr.d. V.P o, p. 179, Sec. 312; p. 169$ 

Sec. 293. On the other hand sataropt of our Greek; the vacillating use and evi¬ 
dence of Armenian Sahapet, Hubschmann, Arm. Gr.,pp. 208 f., nos. J 4 . 6 I and U62; 
the Satrabates, Satropates of the fourth century B.C., listed by Justi, Hamenbuch , 
p. 292, for which the new weight given to the Armenian by our Greek makes N81- 
deke's hypothetical emendation both -unsound and unnecessary; all these make very 
probable an old *x Sa 6 ro -paiti , ■ ftxsasp a -pati -, beside the goiQra-paiti -, gahapet , 
"Baal of the homelands, graves, fields, vines and olive trees," and the well- 
known x^a^gapava(n ), "satrap." 

Under Shahpuhr we now find, following the first satrap and extending beyond 
the second, five men who bear the well-known type of honorific epithet, on which 
one does well to see Christensen, L'lran , pp. ff., even though he is mis¬ 

taken with Herzfeld on Kartir. Two here differ from those listed by Christensen, 
as does the one, the well-known Apursara, found under Ardashir, no. 15* These 
titles were highly prized, as Kartir*s pride in his lengthy one, coined ad hoc , 
shows. Their use in Iranian lands is at least as old as Herodotus and continued 
into modern times, as Christensen notes. It may be that at times they connoted 
some actual office or function, as they did up to all but the most recent times. 

In any case they placed the bearer near to the person of the King of Kings in 
recognition of some type of distinguished service. 

The shifting of these rankings in these early Sasanian times stands out 
clearly in the titles and patronymics or epithets which now follow. Under Papak 
we find at what corresponds to about this point at his much smaller court his 
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nyvd.pt* adnyk, deipnokletor. At Ardashir's court he follows three others as his 
no. 19. Under Shahpuhr he slips in at no. 26. Attention has been called to the 
fact that this may be for this time the "Chief Gentleman Usher", the andeman - karan - 
sardar of Herzfeld's Paikuli, Gloss, p. 13-8, no.100, a figure notably absent from 
our lists. A further fixed, but slightly shifting point is a Dumb awendian, three 
numbers above the "dinner caller", no. 16, with Ardashir, but slipping just below 
this dignitary as no. 27 with Shahpuhr. Under Ardashir, just below the Dumbawen- 
dian we find a spShpat , more probably a title, "general", than a family name, with 
none listed for Shahpuhr. Then, following the "general", but still just above the 
"dinner caller", we have a scribe-lord, a secretary in chief, as no. 18 for ArdashSj 
while that dignitary slips well down in Shahpuhr's list to no. U5, where # however, 
he gives himself a special standing with a father's name of the same rank in MP, 
thu^ perhaps indicating that he is the scribe who-wrote MP, though he cannot sign 
officially at the very end, as does the scribe of Parthian. The place of the gen¬ 
eralissimo above the "dinner caller" seems in Shahpuhr to be taken by a baron of 
Castle Shahrkert, no. 23. 

But now after this lot, as nos. 28 and 29, comes the real surprise of Shah¬ 
puhr' s court, if the editio princeps is right, and the editor as yet knows none 
except a minor and nonessential detail to the contrary. It still seems most prob¬ 
able to : me that these are a court minstrel and his harper. For a long time it has 
been known from Arabic and other sources, that musicians were regular ranking mem¬ 
bers of Sasanian courts. They are gathered up with admirable fullness and clarity 
by Christensen, L 1 Iran , pp. 336, 366, 397 ff., and U76 ff. (with which last pages, 
however, one should see H. W. Bailey's review, BSPS IX (1937-9)* pp. 231-3). The 
Arabic sources purport in part to reflect the affairs, manners, and arrangements 
of earliest Sasanian times. Actually they depict facts of later times. What is 
learned from Man! must nevertheless mean the very time of our inscriptions. Now, 
here, if the interpretation is correct, we have the indisputable facts of early 
Sasanian courts. In a somewhat facetious mood, in editio princeps , this writer 
debated the possibility of the minstrel being an Afghan. No reaction having to 
the writer's knowledge followed this manifestly hazardous suggestion, the writer 
hereby reassures his friends among historians and linguists, that he does know 
Apakan, general of Sapor II (Justi, Namenbuch. p. 18, of Hubschmann, Arm. Gr ., 
p. J46, no. 91, n. l). On the other names or descriptive titles what was said in 
editio princeps may be left as it is to challenge criticism and advance in know¬ 
ledge. 

After a stray satrap of Gaby-Isfahan and a second Bitakhsh, perhaps Armenian, 
there follows as no. 32 a Vysprkn , whose patronymic corresponds exactly in Par¬ 
thian, but not In Greek and perhaps not in MPj to no. 20 with Ardashir. 

Thereafter three further officials are found in both Ardashir 1 s and Shahpuhr's 
list: a grstpt , Annonae -lord, Master of Supplies, perhaps quartermaster - or pay¬ 
master-general, no. 30 under Ardashir, a little higher up no. I4I4. with Shahpuhr; 
the secretary in chief has been dealt with above; so that here we neeiadd only 
that under Ardashir the Greek transliterates, dibiroupt, while the probably more 
important (at least to his own mind) scribe lord of Shahpuhr is translated as 
archigrammateus ; there remains only for each list a single judge, no. 25 of Arda¬ 
shir's 3l notables and there just above a "Lord Overseer of the Stables", while 
with Shahpuhr he slips down to no. 61; among 66 and is preceded by a eunuch, of whom 
there are none among Ardashir's notables; the Greek translates in both cases. 

From here on the lists for Ardashir and Shahpuhr pretty well part company. 

For Shahpuhr's no. 38 it is well to note that the Greek hyperesia can hardly mean 
service in a navy, of which there is no hint, but simply lower grade service at 
court, for which salaries or wages are given rather than a permanent endowment, 
fee, fief, or feud. The Iranian speaks for this, as on the other hand the Greek 
makes clear that the Iranian term does not here have any religious connotation. 

On no. I4I, compared with Ardashir's no. 15, one observes that the addition of 
Ardashir's name in the one case seems to serve simply to distinguish one Apursam, 
Aboursam, Apursan from the other. His title, together with the BAB in the title 
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of no, lj.7, is of interest. For "gate” in the sense of "mountain-pass' 1 the Parthian 
in line 2 (where Iff is lost) uses TR ca , the Parthian for which almost.certainly is 
bar , while HP naturally would be dar. Here, for the royal court, the Pharao, the 
Bab-i-*All or Sublime Porte, we find Parthian using Iranian d(a)rik together with 
Iff, Greek drag, and in 47 Parthian uses the Semitic ideogram or mask BAB , where MP 
simply writes dar , and the Greek translates by the related duptf in its frupoupof 
(elsewhere duptopof ). It seems that for the royal court this Sasanian court’s 
Parthian uses BAB=dar , while for the gate or pass in the mountains it has TR®^_, 
bar, ——~ 


Beginning with no, 28, and more particularly with no. 32, a fair sprinkling of 
patronymics runs on to the end, at least sixteen of thirty-nine names being thus 
characterised, one only of these further designated by his station in the royal bed¬ 
chambers as a Eunuch. The men in designated station% with the one exception noted, 
have with their own no father's name; for this one may see all the satraps, the 
advocate or counseller of the royal ladies (no. 34 ); the swordbearer (no. 35 ), the 
Supervisor of the service (no. 38), the head of the DrfgSn (no. I 4 I), the manager of 
the annonae (no. 14;), the prison warden (no. 1;6), the doorkeeper (no. 47), Kartir 
the herbedh (no. 5°), the treasurer (no, 52 ), the second framatar (no. 54), the 
curious officer (no. 55), the supervisor of the bazaar (no. 57), the second eunuch 
(no. 63 ), the lone judge (no. 64), and the boar-lord (no. 66).. The name Artablnu, 
Irdouan, Artavan following the name of the second Kartir (no. 60) is almost cer¬ 
tainly a father's name; the Manichaean documents, translated or used by Henning in 
his note on Mani’s last journey and death, make this clear; Henning overlooked the 
fact that this Kartir is not the same as the redoubtable herbedh, whose father’s 
name in spite of Henning remains unknown. With the titles and epithets, nos. 10-27 } 
not a single patronymic is used. Among the five royal princes three carry a pat¬ 
ronymic. None of the kings not of the royal family has a father's name with his 
own. The ending of the patronymics, when used, is distinctly - kan , not -an (Sale- 
mann, Grd. Ir. Phil , I, 1, p, 279, Sec. 50, lib.). For names ending in k, like 
Papak, the same must be assumed, although in that case the two k’s naturally merge 
into one. The same ending appears where the father is designated by title rather 
than by name, e.g., disbadigan (no. 49)? bitakhshkgn (no. 52), probably also Vard - 
patikan-Goulibegan (no. 59) "and NashpadigSn (no. 65). The Greek shows that this 
was regularly pronounced - gan , except after k (no. 33)* The same holds true for 
nos. 20-22, 27, and 28, not to mention other uses of - kan , - gan , under Ardashlr, 
Under Papak nos. 2 and 3, ending in k,have -kan , but no. 4, also ending in k, with 
- gin , exactly like nos. 7 and 8, which end in n. No. 1 is uncertain. 

Some further idea about the rankings may be gained from the fact that Kartir, 
the herbedh. is mentioned here, starting his career as a person of note, as he him¬ 
self indicates both on KZ and at HRj, under Shahpuhr, not under Ardashir. He was 
not under Shahpuhr classed among the grandees, the vcrkan , as he himself tells us 
in KZ, 1. 8 (=NRu, 1. 23, word 5), not, indeed, until the reign of Varahran 
(=Bahram)lI. This makes it certain that Kartir NRj belongs after that date. Kartir 
has there attained the authoritative position he craved, with the attainment of 
which he can make convincingly authoritative statements on heaven and hell. The 
scribe of Kartir NRj proudly signs himself as "the scribe of Kartir, the Lord 
(MRWHY*xvatay)". Those classed below Kartir here are therefore certainly not of 
the grandees. It is very probable that a fairish number of those preceding him are 
likewise not of that class, though exactly where the dividing line comes is not 
indicated, so far as this writer can discern. It is well to remember at this point 
that we probably do not have here a full list of all the notable members of Shah¬ 
puhr ’s court, much less of the whole empire of Iranistan, though for those which 
we do have, the ranking is very probably reliable enough. 

It will be an interesting and instructive task for someone to compare these 
lists with their titles and offices with those of Moslem courts from the Abbasids 
on down, e.g., those listed for the Samanids in Barthold's Turkestan , pp. 226 ff„ 
Very clear is the equation vacarpat ( $7 0 ptfv& 1 x 0 $ - ) = . Hunt a sib. Is the odd 

office and title of no. 55 here r Baiihold' s p. 229, no. 3, c amld al-mulk , "mainstay 
of the Statei' whom Barthold thinks identical with the head of the "dlwan.of 
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official documents 8 ( diwin ar-rasa'il or dxwan-i-insha )? 

These notes may be brought to a close with another interesting suggestion» 
Nbldeke, Das Iranische Mationalepos , 2nd edition, Berlin-Leipzig, 1920, p„ 18, 
tells us that in the Shahname, as in Moslem Arabic authors, Alexander the Great 
is made to visit the Kaabah„ To Moslem authors this would, of course, mean the 
Kaabah at Mecca. Uoldeke did not know our Kaabah of Zoroaster,, Is it not pos¬ 
sible, if not probable, that Persian authors of the prose Kingbook or their prede¬ 
cessors added this touch to the Alexander Romance, meaning our Kaabah of Zoro¬ 
aster, which Alexander could hardly have missed when he was at Persepolis? 
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KARTiR KZ 


INTRODUCTION 


The relatively simple solution of the extremely vexed and vexing problem of Kar¬ 
tir in early Sasanian history was first, and in Its major and essential features cor¬ 
rectly, presented in the preliminary publication of this most recently found Kartir 
inscription in translation and partial transcription in AJSL LVII (19Uo) 197-228, 
supplemented by a few further notes ibid , p. 330 and in AJSL LVIII (19l|l) 171-76. 

This problem has been with the modem world for a long time. A complete and 
detailed story of its first appearance In modem times and the curious fates and 
devious steps by which it advanced to this fortuitous and in the main final solution 
is not necessary here. A sufficient picture of this story may be gleaned from AJSL 
LVII 198-201 and the literature there quoted, for the completion of whose earlier 
phases one may see E. W. West's n Pahlavi Literatures The Sasanian Inscriptions* in 
Wilhelm Geiger and Ernst Kuhn, Grundrlss der iranisehen Philologie II (Strassburg, 
1896-190U) 76-79 ( Gir. Ph .). 

Almost exactly one hundred years before the appearance of the preliminary pub¬ 
lication of Kartir"s inscription on the Kaabah of Zoroaster (Kartir KZ) Flandin pub¬ 
lished apparently for the first time a partial handcopy of the great but sadly cor¬ 
roded Kartir inscription just behind the tail of Shahpuhr's horse on the rock wall 
of Naqsh-i-Rustam (Kartir NRu) facing the Kaabah. In 18U.3 a much better and fuller 
handcopy was made by the fine Danish Iranist Westergaard. This was published for 
the first time by E. W„ West in the Indian Antiquary X (l 88 l) 29~3u„ In Edward 
Thomas, "Sassanian Inscriptions*, JRAS , New Series, III (1868) 2?2, the curious "crown* 
idea bobs up for the first time with a misreading of the end of line 27 of Kartir’s 
inscription on the rock wall of Naqsh-i-Rajab (Kartir NRj), where, rightly read, 
Kartir’s name does appear. In his follow-up article in JRAS , New Series, IV (1870) 

West says on page 397 that the word in question is "probably ’crown' as Mr. Thomas 
supposes*. In 1870 Martin Haug in his Introductory Essay on the Pahlavi Language 
says on pages 65 f.s "Thomas and West identify it (i.e., Kartir) with the Heb. lcbr . 
’crown’, the cidaris of the Persian kings 5 and I cannot propose any better explana¬ 
tion". It seems to have been West who identified our Kartir fully, not as a man, 
but as a crown. He carries on this notion not only in his article In the Indian 
Antiquary , but also in his sketch of the Sasanian inscriptions in Gir. Ph .~~II 7o-79» 
West was a man, as a facetious remark by Barthcloma.e describes him, capable of read¬ 
ing anything and everything in Pahlavi. His fully emended "edition" of Kartir NRu, 
lines 1-3 U, in the Indian Antiquary X 29-32 is something for every earnest student 
of Pahlavi to scan and to con. In the state both of West’s knowledge and of the 
inscription, which can be clearly seen both in Westergaard’s handcopy and in our excel¬ 
lent photograph by Boris Dubensky of Dr. Erich F„ Schmidt’s Persepolis staff, such an 
"edition" could not be other than a complete caricature. Theodor Noldeke in his notes 
in Stolze and Andreas, Persepolis (Berlin, 1882), was more cautious and more just in 
recognizing his own limitations as well as those imposed upon him by the dilapidated 
state of Kartir NRu and the quality of its photograph in the Stolze publication, not 
remotely to be compared with the photographs now in the Oriental Institute. He 
attempted neither an edition nor a translationj but in one of his notes he definitely 
rejected the "crown" idea and made Kartir at least a person, guessing at some such 
meaning as "friend". As shown in detail in the preliminary publication and notes, 
Herzfeld began to work on Kartir in Paikuli in 192 It and thereafter continued to pub¬ 
lish fragments of his results. Though his work does mark a distinct advance over 
those before him, neither a clear nor a just picture of Kartir ever emerged from 
his pen. Such a sketch, correct in essential outline, was given to the modern world 
for the first time in the preliminary publication in AJSL LVII and LVIII. The new 
reading here presented after renewed study, based especially on the remarkable 
replica made from the extraordinary squeezes brought home by Dr. Erich F. Schmidt, 
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does not in any essential feature cancel or destroy the sketch there given; it does, 
however, go far to clarify lines and spots in the picture left unclear or obscure in 
the preliminary publication. What is here presented may safely be called definitive 
and, except for a few doubtful points, conclusive. 

Kartir is the name, not a title, of a personage of extraordinary ability, vigor, 
and effectiveness in the first century of the Sasanian Iranian Empire, the third 
century of the Christian era. 

He rose to a position of prominence and power in the reign of Shahpuhr I, c. A.D. 
2I4.I—272o His title under this king was not the highest; it is herbedh , "priestly 
schoolmaster”, in the Iranian versions, simply magus in the Greek. But, apart from 
other indications, the size of the letters in ■which his name is written in the Greek 
of Shahpuhr KZ, so large as to be sprawling, though as low down as line 66, attests 
the position of the man at Istakhr-Naqsh-i-Rustam in the latter part of Shahpuhr's 
reign. 

He was, almost as a matter of course, alive and a member of the magus-estate 
in Ardashir's reign, c. A.D. 22it-2l|l. He himself tells us as much in the very 
first lines of his inscription NRu, in one of the few passages in which that repe¬ 
tition -with additions of our Kartir KZ varies notably from our inscription's state¬ 
ments and from those of Kartir NRj. Whether Kartir's inscription at Sar Meshhed 
agrees with NRu at this point or with KZ and NRj, only Herzfeld was in a position 
to know. From the indications published by Herzfeld, especially a few - ' bits of 
the text farther on, it would seem as though SM were in the main a repetition, 
perhaps somewhat altered and expanded, as was Kartir's habit, of NRu. Now, 
with attention called to SM, Richard Frye of Harvard has a photo, a copy, and a 
squeeze, from which publication can be made. That Kartir really attained a 
position of prominence and power as early as Ardashir's time, he nowhere states 
explicitly, merely allowing it to be inferred from the coupling of Ardashir's 
name with that of Shahpuhr in the first two major statements he makes about himself. 

A brief comparison of the beginning of NRu, as we present it here, with that of our 
KZ will best illustrate the points <W>[ 3 NH Kl*r]<tyr Z>Y mgvpt [ZY yzdan] WAv~ 

rtxstv^r M<LK 3 >n [MLK 3 ] WSx^hpvx® hv=*ry MLK 3 n [MLK 3 x=hvp]l-rstay Wx^hvkamky 

X=*HWYTN (Line 2) [apm Fj'CwN ZK) spasy ZYm P[WN yzdan WAv^rtxstv^r MLK 3 ]n MLK 3 

WSx=hpvx=hv=r[y MLK] 3 n MLK 3 kl-rty X-HWYTN ZKm W= C BYDWN (Line 3) [Sx-h]pvx- 

hv=ry MLK 3 n MLK 3 FWN kl=r(tkan ZY yzdan PWN BB 3 Wstv=r]y Vfc'L stv^ry [gyvak] 

W= C L gyvak x=hamstv“ry PWN mgvstn kamkal=ry (Line U) [Wpa]txsay. Thereafter 

in NRu Ardashir drops out of the picture. This double insertion of Ardashir's 
name, not very happy at best, appears to me to be a later idea of Kartir*s 
old age. Kartir KZ may, indeed, have been begun as a much shorter inscription, 
of a few lines only, late in Shahpuhr's time or shortly after his death. 

Whether this be so or not, KZ and NRj are almost certainly earlier than NRu 
and SM. Of the two, again, KZ on Kartir's "'own house tt is in all probability 
the earliest. 

In KZ, contrary to the preliminary reading, Kartir does not explicitly state 
that Shahpuhr kept in his own hands absolute power and authority over the magus- 
estate, while later kings delegated a constantly increasing amount of such power 
to Kartir, Thus what Kartir states for Shahpuhr's time amounts to this, that 
Shahpuhr, not Ardashir, discovered him and actually was the man who first gave him 
a position of power and authority in church matters within the magus-estate, radi¬ 
ating out from Istakhr and the Kaabah of Zoroaster at Naqsh-i-Rustam, and sol¬ 
emnly advised his heir apparent in a testamentary instruction to continue his pol¬ 
icy in this respect. Nevertheless the distinction between the state of affairs 
in Shahpuhr's time and in that of his three successors persists, even though 
recognition of it was at first in part based on a misreading. Nor is this dis¬ 
tinction overly subtle or difficult to perceive. Shahpuhr is the only king in 
this inscription by whose command ( framan, firman ) things concerning church. 
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religion, and the magus-estate are said to be done (end of KZ, lines 1 and 12, with 
NRu, lines k and UO ? in complete agreement). 

VJhat Kartir says thereafter about his rise in power and position under Shah¬ 
puhr''s successors until he reaches the summit of his career under Varahran (in later 
Persian Bahram) II, 276-93, is for the most part patent enough and easy to see 
through. The only bit of subtlety lies in the statement on the time of Varahran I, 
273-76. There for the first time appears the term agra(d)lh on which one may see 
AJSL LVIi 216 f. For the rest the statement on this reign and the manner in which 
it is lumped together with that of Ohrmazd I is as colorless as possible except for 
one little added note. It is not stated that this Varahran made him more independ¬ 
ent and pewarful than he had been under Shahpuhr and Ohrmazd, - the positive, which 
is,of course, the highest degree, is used; the only difference from statements on 
other reigns lies in the fact that here for the divine services or the gods' 
affairs "of every sort", (or perhaps better 'in every way 1 ) Kartir is made independ¬ 
ent and powerful. It may be that the slight but important ambiguity was not whol¬ 
ly unintentional. 

Though it is glossed over, there is a distinct difference in tone and accent 
with the entrance of the Varahrans. If this writer sees correctly, a new edition 
of Paikuli, - let us hope less sumptuous and expensive, but,of course, more correct 
and intelligible than the first - would show more clearly, that Kartl'r was among 
those engaged in an intrigue to put.yet another young Varahran Varahranson on the 
throne and to keep Narseh Shahpuhrson out of power. If that is so, it is certainly 
not improbable, that the first passing over of Narseh and the seating of Varahran I 
(Gllanshah, son of Shahpuhr I; Shahpuhr KZ, Parth., line 20; IIP, line 25; Greek, 
line hi), evidently far less highly esteemed by Shahpuhr than Narseh, was hardly 
accomplished without a court intrigue. And in such an intrigue a man like Kartir, 
sensing advantage for himself, his caste, and his ecclesiastical projects, would 
hardly remain inactive. In this connection it must be remembered that this Varah- 
ran I delivered Mani into the hands of Kartir's caste, while Ohrmazd is said to 
have shielded and protected him in Dastagerd (Justi, Gir- Ph . II, p. 250; Christen¬ 
sen, L'lran , p. 177, in note 2 from page 175), as Shahpuhr had been on the whole 
benevolent to him. With all the honors and powers conferred upon him by Shahpuhr 
and Ohrmazd, under neither did Kartir attain the power to make his church the one 
and only church of the empire, which was thus to be unified with elimination of 
"foreign""minorities; this goal was reached under the Varahrans and burst into 
full flower under the young Varahran II, -whose praises in this inscription sound 
as though he had gene to school to Kartir. 

In.this connection a brief- statement first made by Noldeke, Tabari , p„ I48, 
in note 5 carried over from l\J, must be discussed,because it is repeated with¬ 
out sufficient correction and elaboration by Arthur Christensen, L'lran sous les 
Sasanides , Copenhague, 1926, p. 192. Noldeke mentions briefly in passing that 
according to al-Ja*qubI ibn-Wadhih, Kistoriae, ed. Houtsma, Leyden, Brill, 1883, 

Vol. I, p. 182, BahrSmlwasa weakling, addicted to pleasure, and under the thumb 
of his-servants. This may in so far forth be true; according to our inscriptions 
and such other scanty evidence as we possess he was in no wise as strong and dom¬ 
inating a personality as were Shahpuhr I, Hormizd (—Ardashlr) I, and Narse. 

Ja'qubi is further correct^with many other Arabic and Persian historians in 
assigning the death of Mani to persecution and inquisition under this Bahram, an 
action considered very laudable and meritorious by most Moslem, Christian, and 
Jewish authors as well as by practically all orthodox Zoroastrians. Ja®qubl is 
interesting arid not. improbably correct in his tale of an offer by the mobedh, 
almost Certainly our Kartir, to undergo with Mani before the eyes of the king and 
the assembled court an ordeal by molten lead. Just as certainly Ja*qubl is wrong 
in making the report of this Bahrain's weakness a cause for an illusive return of 
Mani from supposed banishment under -Shahpuhr I and a public reappearance there, 
which led to his apprehension and execution. The actual facts in this series of 
events, as now known, are best set forth by V. B. Henning in an article, entitled 
Maril's Last Journey , BSG3 X, b (19U2), pp. 9b 1-53, an excellent account, suffer¬ 
ing only from too much attention to Herzfeld'sJTansar-Kartir romance and too pat¬ 
ent neglect of the new Griental Institute Kartir finds., as published in preliminary 
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fashion in AJSL LVII, 2, (April, 191*0),. pp. 197-228, and 1*, (October, 19l*o3L 

Ja^jubl's account needs supplementing and correction, supplied by two other 
major Arabic accounts,which likewise at or near this point go beyond the cliches of 
the Khudayname-Shahnanie for details on this first century of Sasahian ascendancy. 
After Bahrain I Ja*qubl knows very little of his three immediate successors. Bah- 
rSm II ruled seventeen years. Bahrain III ruled four years (J). HarsS, his brother 
(l really the brother of Hormizd-Ardashir and very probably Bahrain I), ruled nine 
years. That is all. 

Taking up first two minor matters indicated by exclamation points toward the 
end of the account, Narss is called the brother of him, the most natural reference 
of the pronoun being to Bahram III. This -agrees with the genealogies as presented 
by Ibnu ’l-Balkhi, Farsnama , pp..21 and_66; Qazwlnf, Ta*rikh-i-Gu 2 lda, p. 106; 
Majoudi, Prairies d*Or , p. 171*, and Kitab al-Tanbih , p. 100; more closely in word¬ 
ing with Tabari, Annales , I, 2, p» 835 (.=Nbldeke, Fabari , p. $0 ), whose passion for 
precision misleads him into saying definitely "brother of Bahram III"; most closely 
in wording with Khowarezmi, Liber MaffLtlh al-Olflm (ed. H'outsma, Leyden, Brill, 1895) 
p. 102, and Hamzah al-IsfahSnl in his royal annals as published by Kaviani, Berlin 
without date, pp. lit, 17 (overprecise), and 21 (not quite so overprecise). It 
would be easy to carry this list further without gaining much, if anything. .Mbl- 
deke, Tabari , p. £0, note 2, saw the truth of the matter, which is in short, that 
Narse is the son of Shahpuhr I, brother of Hormizd(—Ardashir) I and almost cer- ' 
tainly also of Bahram I, all of which is now amply borne out by.the greater quanti¬ 
ty and better quality of the sources at our command. The simple " his brother" with 
the ambiguous pronoun may be a surviving scintilla of a knowledge.of the true.state 
of affairs in an early form of a Khudayname, from which this statement ultimately 
derives. 

The second minor point in correction of Ja “qubl has to do with the length of 
reign of Bahrlm III. Ja*qubl_saya curtly "four years", and Tabari blithely agrees 
with him. Mas*udl in the Kitab al-Tanbih and in the Cairene edition of the Muruj 
al-Dhahab (I3li6/l925), Vol. I, p. 157 , makes it "four years and four months. 

Hamzah, prolix: on these matters in his attempt to justify preconceived chronologi¬ 
cal schemes, has three widely different terms? p. lit, "four months"-, p. 1?, "thir¬ 
teen years and four months", p. 21, "forty years and four months." The second of 
Hamzah 1 s numbers recurs in later Persian authors? Ibnu *1-Balkhl,. Farsnama , p. 21, 
rounded out to "thirteen years and a half" on page 66; Qizwxnl, Ta*rIkh-i-GuzIda. 
Magoudi, Prairies d* Or in the old Paris edition, II, p. 17lt, and. jl-Maqdisi, Livre 
de la Creation et de l^lstoire , ed. Huart, Paris, -E. Leroux, 1903, III, p. 1^9^ 
French translation, p. 163, are in complete accord with Hamzah 1 s first figure 
"four months". As is readily seen, the four months recur with.most of the longer 
terms in years. Again N’Aldeke, Tabari , pp. I*l5f•, sensed the true state of affairs# 
deciding pretty clearly for the four months, and again Hbldeke's decision is borne 
out by the fuller and better source-material in our hands. The four years of Ja- 
*qtfbl aid Tabari, tacked by duplication onto the four months in some of the readings 
ascribed, perhaps carelessly, to the not over careful Mas*udl, are simply ah error 
for the four months which mark the swift end of young Bahram Sakanshah*s reign over 
whatever part of the kingdom he ever controlled and perhaps the end of-Kartir’s 
long reign over the state-church he founded as well. 

The third point in which Ja"qubl needs correction on the one hand frcm both 
Mas*Ud± and al-Maqdist and on the other from our inscription is more important. 

Ja"qflbt makes Bahram I foolish and young in years, subject to servants'-) whims and 
a lover of pleasure, so that Mani is thereby attracted to his -neighborhood and to 
his doom, brought about by the mbbedh 1 s (i.e. Kartir's) influence and action. The 
Persian sources, especially Ibnu ’l-Balkhi, vary this account by making the king 
deliberately play the simpleton in order to attract Mani. There is, no doubt, a 
modicum of truth in all this. It needs comparison with the Manichean account, 
excellently read or reread and reconstructed as far as possible by Henning, BSOS X, 
It, (19l*2), pp, 91*8—53• The one must be modified and complemented by the other, the 
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Manichean story, though partisan, being more nearly contemporary and far more intim¬ 
ately acquainted with persons and detailed, events in the picture, than even Henning 
has hesitantly seen; Henning registers the fact that the text "purports to be an 
eyewitness account., 11 It has escaped Henning that "Kerder the son of Ardawan", 
pp. 950 - 2 , around whose shoulders the king places one arm with the other resting 
in similar fashion on the Queen of the Sacae (not of the dogs*), perhaps his grand¬ 
daughter-in-law, pp* 952 f., as he arises from a festive board to give audience to 
the attending Mani, is not "Kerder the Magbed (Mobed)" of pp, 9h8f. The two are 
clearly distinguished from each other as members of ohahpuhr s s court, . Karteir the 
Herbedh , Greek magos , being no, 50 ( AJ5L LVT.T, h, Oct*. 19u0, p* iqllt) and Kirdeir 
Irdouan with its Parthian and Persian equivalents no. 60 (ibid*, pp. ijlh, the note 
on which can now be corrected from the newly presented Manichean material). It is 
therefore not correct, as Henning says, that our Kartir *3 father Isisamed Ardawan, 
and the conclusions drawn from this erroneous assumption (Henning, p* 952, note ii) 
do not hold true. Moreover that note needs further correction from our publication 
in this volume of the readings of Kartir KItu, which places on a firm and reliable 
footing the loose, scattered.-and partly contradictory statements of Herzfeld about 
Kartir 1 s claims to service and position under Ard.as.hir I, As the inscriptianal 
material from the neighborhood of Persepolis can now be safely and fully compared 
with the gradually improving readings of Manichean texts, the reliability of the 
latter as resting on eyewitness accounts becomes increasingly clear. 

Whatever may with this be true a s to Bahrain I and his addiction to drink, 
pleasure and the chase, that still leaves us with another phase of the accounts 
referring to Bahram.II unexplained. Host Arabic and Modern Persian sources have 
little or nothing of historical value to say about this Bahrain beyond Ja^qubx’s 
seventeen years or thereabouts,which is very nearly correct. On the other hand, 
this Baliram is the great favorite of Kartir, and Kartir reaches the pinnacle of 
royal favor for his person, his career, and his ecclesiastical, plans and purposes 
in his reign. Just two major Arabic sources at present known to this -writer have 
something of moment to say about him which can in some measure be dovetailed with 
Kartir"s voluble praises. 

The statement of l-iaqoudi, Prairies d'Or , II, pp. 168—7it (“ed. Cairo, I, 
pp* 155 - 7 ) is, after the manner of this author, somewhat rambling, a style.which 
is not helped by the not very satisfactory editions hitherto published. "What 
Mas 8 ual has beyond other sources at present known is nevertheless frequently of 
considerable value. This is particularly true just now in matters of early Sasan- 
ian times, new knowledge on which is accruing to us from day to day. 

To begin with, what Hasdai has on Avesta, Zend, razend, and Zendik in con¬ 
nection with Mani under Bahram. I is of unusual importance, as Schaeder was the 
first to see and as our inscription helps to show more clearly* Mas®udx could 
not know, as we now sense with Kyberg. and Bailey, that the Avesta in that period 
was only in the most rudimentary stages of beginning to become what we now have 
as the Avesta, a never fully completed canonized Bible after the manner of Jews, 
Christians, Manicheans, etc., and a book of ritual forms for all sorts of ser¬ 
vices authorized in a new orthodoxy for a new Masdayasnian state-church, all just 
being formulated and organized by the redoubtable Kartir* Of this movement Mani 
certainly knew and understood little or nothing at the time when he created his 
new formulations for a world religion; he may, indeed, never have met Kartir, 
Manichean-Parthian Kerder, Coptic Kardel (Polotsky, Manichaische. Homilien , I, 
p. line 15, ef. note., 2), except as his accuser and inquisitor very near his 
end under Bahram I. Mani-s system was all finished and done before Kartir pro¬ 
perly began his great lifework, even though the latter tries to make us believe in 
his latest inscriptions that he already occupied a position of consequence under 
Ardashir I. So Mani was working with pre-Kartir material, chiefly mythical and 
largely crude, sublimating It, organising it into a grandiose cosmological system, 
practicing on it rather than on an almost nonexistent Avesta his Zand, i„e. ta 8 ml ; 
hence he is a Zandik the arch-Zandxk, Arabic Zandl, "Zandist", allegorizing inter¬ 
preter. This is what Mas®udi means, though he knows.it only very darkly and 
imperfectly. It is in our inscription, contemporary with himself, that Marti and 
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Manicheans first appear as Zandxk, later pronounced Zindlk. 

Having thus filled the void of Bahrain I's reign Mas^udi proceeds with some¬ 
thing other than the regular Khuataynamak-Shahname cliche's to fill that of B&hrim 
II also. What Mas^udx has, seems., and in part is, hardly less clich6 than the mater¬ 
ial of Tabari-Shahname, but it is clich6 of an entirely different sort. His story- 
starts off with a picture of Bahram II, very like the picture of his father drawn 
by Ja'qubi, just somewhat more elaborate. The young man is addicted to revelling, 
luxuriant delights, the chase, and pleasure generally. He neglects his kingdom and 
subjects and gives away fiefs to favorites. These lands are milked dry, then neg¬ 
lected, their villages are deserted and crumble into ruins, and that in turn ruins 
the tax income, upon which, it should be noted, temple income was largely depend¬ 
ent. Young Bahrain's dissipated life may, indeed, have been fostered by priests 
and nobles, as was that of Austrian crown princes in recent times, so as to make him 
their tool, though the secondary effect on the empire's affairs was not foreseen. 

When these appear, the mobedh accompanies the king on a pleasure trip with a hunt 
attached. Nightfall overtakes the gay party before they reach the capital. The 
king calls the priest to hi3 side to question him on some moot point in the lives 
of his forebears (and who would be better informed on that than Kartxr and his 
scribes, of whom Mas t udl knew nothing?). As they ride together in the moonlight, 
owls hoot in the ruins of the great landed estates. The king, making conversation, 
asks whether God has given to any man understanding of the speech of birds that 
fill the silent night with sound. The priest assures his master that he is such a 
man. Then he interprets to the king the wooing of a male and female owl. The male 
wants to wed and procreate. The female demands a dowry of ruins to live in and to 
pass on to children and children’s children. The male says, "Nothing easier, as 
long as oui' luck keeps this fine king on the throne) I promise you here and now a 
thousand ruined villages. So, let's go!" The sermon struck home in the king’s 
mind. He reformed then and there and became the best and most pious of kings, so 
that the rest of his reign became known as M The Feasts’". 

The story of al-Maqdisx (pp. 158 f., French pp. 162 f») is much shorter and 
entirely different in words and incidents, but nevertheless the same in import. 

Bahram II is. stupid, coarse, and insolently rude to his people. The people appeal 
to the mobeclhan mobedh (a title which seems not to have been used so early in Sasanian 
times). The priest counsels them on a set day to disregard their king utterly, 
not to respond to his call for service, indeed to isolate him completely. This 
is done. Then, when the king is properly perplexed and terrified in his unwonted 
isolation, the priest enters and admonishes him briefly, but severely. Bahrain, 
understands and turns from rudeness to civility and benevolence. 

To this story our inscription corresponds in the title ccnferred by this 
Bahram on Kartxr, "The Soul-Savior of Bahram 1 ", which might, of course, possibly 
refer to the father, Bahram I, but almost certainly does not. The young king's 
excesses, from which the priest saved him, are naturally passed over in silence by 
the courtier Kartxr. The multiplication of feasts and ceremonies which gave to the 
latter, probably the greater, part of Bahram II's reign the appellation "The 
Feasts" is clearly depicted in the inscription. 

The story told most fully, though fancifully, by Mas'udi, briefly by al-Maq- 
disi, in what may be a garbled form by Ja'qubi, is very probably a part of a more 
ancient record than the ordinary, officially accepted Khudayname, From this it may 
well have been expunged with Kartxr’s name and the record and in some slight measure 
even the names of the Bahrims by Narseh and his descendants, who form the naotara - 
line of the Sasanians. In spite of this it corresponds to facts, as the happy and 
correct exposition of the Kartxr and Shahpuhr inscriptions testify. Legendarized 
in form the gist of this tale traces back to the schools for priests founded by 
the irrepressible Kartxr and fostered by the Bahrams. 

Kartxr's autobiography here and apparently everywhere stops in the midst of 
the reign of Varahran II. That he lived to see Narseh come to power is assured by 
Narseh's Paikuli inscription. After that he vanishes once more into the blank 
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which before the discovery and correct interpretation of these inscriptions he had 
become in all the Persian historical records we had. The new turn which Sasanian 
history took with Harseh, who hated the Varahrlns (Herzfeld, "Reisebera eh t m , ZDMG 
LXXX [1926] 297) and from whom all of the Sasanian Kings of Kings who follow him 
are descended, may in large part account for the disappearance of Kartir*s name 
from the Persian records, even as Narseh attempted to cancel the names of the Varah- 
rans. 

What was the power and influence wielded by Kartir, let us say roughly from 
A,Do 2^0 to 293j in the Iranian empire of the early Sasanians? Of this Herzfeld 
began to sense something, but in his own way, vaguely,, romantically, in the grand 
manner,, at times verging on the fantastic. The ’'mint-warden** has been stricken 
from his picture,, but the highly ethical,, the extremely tolerant (almost like a 
modern intellectual of yesteryear), the mystical features remains and the unwar- 
rented, hazardous guess that Kartir was satrap of Fars (ancient Persis) has not 
to my knowledge been given up. 

Of all this there is little, almost nothing, in the picture of himself which 
Kartir has etched in Persian stones. Clearly enough outlined in the preliminary 
publication, with this new reading it becomes doubly clear, that Kartir 1 s position 
and powers, however great, and his interests are distinctly limited to church 
affairs. In such matters he reaches, at least in Shahpuhr's time, beyond Iranian 
boundaries. In the main, however, his work is to make Iran a good mazdayasnian 
empire according to his lights, to raise the standing and glory of his church there, 
and to remove thence all possible obstacles to the rise and expansion of that 
church. In short, he is the founder and creator of the Sasanian mazdayasnian state 
church, very probably the first Zoroastrian state church ever to be organised in 
this full and formal fashion. 

Of civil functions only one need be mentioned; his appointment to be judge as 
well as magus-master for the whole empire in the time of Varahran II (KZ8). In 
this connection it must be stated that the division between church and state was 
not defined as it is with us in these modern times; that after all a Sasanian 
judge of this sort was not unlike a Mohammedan cadi, who is far from being a judge 
in the modem sense, being more nearly a church official; that most if not all of 
Kartir*s judging would be done in heresy trials and other suits concerning the 
church and religion; and that we have no evidence of any great interference on his 
part with general civil or military affairs. The only note to the contrary, and 
in fact the only truly ethical note in all the material that is 'known to me about 
Kartir, is Kartir f s concern for the prevention of looting and the return of loot 
to its owners in non-Iranian lands overrun by Shahpuhr's armies, in which Kartir 
had orders to establish mazdayasnian shrines, priests, and services (line 13). 

Tills is truly an extraordinarily high ethical thought and action for those times 
and circumstances. With it, nevertheless, one must remember that Iranian conquests 
in non-Iranian lands, especially In those early Sasanian times, were quick thrusts 
with national levies mobilized for the occasion, not more solid conquests including 
occupation by a standing array like the Roman, and did not for the most part prove 
very lasting. Under these conditions a return of loot was not always altogether 
voluntary. Furthermore a return of at least some Iranian loot to non-Iranian lands 
in which a new kind of Iranian church was to be introduced would very probably con¬ 
tain some measure of captatio benevolentiae. 


In the main Kartir ! s interest in church, religion, Ahuramazda and the gods, 
and the like, is not concerned with high ethics, nor with highly developed and com¬ 
plicated theology. On the negative side it should be noted that the very havoc 
which Kartir disapproved, forbade, and attempted to repair in non-Iranian lands, 
where he was to establish his brand of mazdayasnian religion, was approved, ordered, 
and practiced by him in Iranian lands against- non-Iranian religions or heretical 
men, places, and practices (lines 9 and 10). On the positive side he mentions in 
passing the teaching or doctrines of Ahriman and the devs (lines 9 and lit) and 
those of the gods (line lit), but in this long inscription he mentions these here 
only and is nowhere and in no wise explicit about them. Where he does define the 
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faith which, he decrees, should be known (NRj, Lines 17-20), the terms are the sim¬ 
plest i "There is a heaven and there is a hell, and he who does good works goes on 
to heaven, while he who misbehaves is cast into hell", and good works pay dividends 
in this life as well as the next (ef. the end of our.KZJ)* Good works consist for 
him chiefly in liberal support of the church and its various and ever more magni¬ 
ficent services. It is, of course, true that the priestly schoolmaster's teaching 
by word of mouth and, perhaps, in writing other than on stone will have.gone beyond 
these lapidary terms. But Kartlr ! s interests were not centered in a complete and 
systematic statement of theology, ..speculative or other. Nor was he a hasheesh-eat¬ 
ing visionary or mystic, as Herzfeld may have discovered before his end with a new 
and corrected reading of Kartlr NRj (in tirhose lines 3 and % moreover, a yvbal-ry 
yzdan does not mean "one time, ever the gods", but "God" or "the gods helping^ 
this being the priestly writing of the much mooted word.which carried over into 
Book-Fahlavi)» 

Kartir E s major interest and pride is not in any of these things, but in that 
side of the mazdayasnian religion which is practiced in kartakan-i-yazdan , “divine 
services, church services" (ef. Shahpuhr KZ, Parth., Line 29, with the Greek, Line 
68), once or twice perhaps a little more widely "church affairs", and in yasht , 
"offerings", such as Shahpuhr ( s 1000 yearling sheep or goats per year with the 
necessary complement of bread and wine, and the 6798 rtpsak a year offered by Kar™ 
tir himself, with more received from others, and in the building, dedication, and 
maintenance of high and low fire-altars at which these offerings would be properly 
used, and in the training rather than teaching of magimen and magi to serve these 
altars and make happy use of these supplies. . Kartir is an organizer and administra¬ 
tor of flesh and blood men and of concrete, tangible things and actions, not of pale 
abstract ideas and their slow motion. His major . work, as our KZ, and with it NRu 
and very probably SK as well,show, lies within the Iranian empire. 

In this connection I note that another expansion in Kartlr NRu, going.beyond 
our KZ, occurs in just this development of Kartlr’s work. Kartir KZ, Line 11, is 
paralleled in NRu by lines 32~36f. There, in Lines 35£, the brief, statement of KZ, 
"And by me many fires and magi in' the empire of Iran were made prosperous", is 
expanded to balance the non-Iranian cities and countries listed in detail,a little 
later by naming the Iranian provinces in which Kartir planted his new churches and 
priests and inaugurated the correct style of services. Perfectly legible at the 
end of Line 35 are J "Spahan and Kirman and Sakistan and Gurkan" (i.e. Hyrcania, 
the Middle Persian form of Parthian Vrkn, Shahpuhr KZ, line 2; not, as Herzfeld 
read in Paikuli , I, p. 93, solemnly repeated in the glossary, p„ 16 ?, as though it 
were absolutely certain, vazurkan ), This, with properly read "Gurkan" in place of 
an "etc"., is exactly Herzfeld's list.from SM in ZDHG , LXXX-N.F.V, p. ,257, of 
which, before I had in hand Boris Dubensky’s practically perfect photographs of NRu» 
I said in AJSL , LVII, p. 200, that this was "a true addition to anything up to the 
present found elsewhere". With other things.that Herzfeld has said and done about 
SM this goes far to show that SM and NRu are practically identical. 

The pomp and circumstance of church and altar building, church expansion, 
church rites, these were the meat and drink of Kartlr ! s life. From the first a 
tendency toward ritualism adheres to Zoroaster's religion, a point on which Nyberg 
and Hertel agree. This did not decrease with the passing of time. When the time 
came for Kartlr to organize this religion in a new Iranian empire into a state 
church, the major emphasis quite naturally leaned in that direction. A new and 
very simple orthodoxy quite as naturally went with this religious unification of 
Iran. Chiefly the prescribed forms for all kinds of rites in church and home were 
fixed in detail. 

This is reflected in the Avesta as it has come down to us. Neither Zoroaster 
as the great primeval prophet and founder of the religion, nor the Avesta as a holy 
scripture in our sense appears on the scene in Kartir ! s autobiography with all these 
many words on religion and religious affairs. It is hardly conceivable that a 
Christian, Jewish, or Kanichaean inscription of this length and religious tenor 
could have been written without a single mention of Jesus, Moses, Marti and their 
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respective Bibles. This is not to say that Zoroaster was unknown to Kartxr and his 
school, or that an Avesta of the sort we possess did not in some form exist. Of 
course it existed, but it had not become a Holy Scripture in the sense in which we 
understand that term. When some fifty or more years after Kartxr's death or disap¬ 
pearance this turn in affairs came to the Iranians, Kartlr's influence made itself 
felt in two directions. His nationalization of the mazdayasnian religion and its 
institutionalization in a state church with his attempt to oust from Iran the non- 
Iranian religions,whose pride was that they had a great, more or less divine pro- 
pi nt as their founder and absolute truth in matters of salvation revealed to them 
by their respective Gods in the form of a Holy Book, made the Iranian priesthood 
Eible-conscious and laid the foundation for the conception that the Avesta was such 
a Bible. And Kartlr's emphasis on church sex*vices and rites did much to make the 
Avesta as a holy book into a book of rites, a great missal or Book of Common Prayer. 
Whatever may be thought or said about the Denkart's greater Avesta, - and little 
enough is safe there in the present state of that curious text, - The Avesta, as 
the Pap-sees have preserved it to this day, and their church as a whole bear the 
indelible stamp of Kartlr's potent personality. 
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KARTIR KZ. 


TRANSLITERATION 

W 3 NH Kl=*rtyl«r ZY mgvpt- yzdan WSx^hp vx=hv=ry MLK 3 n MLK 3 x-hvpl^rsiay Wx-hvkamky 
X=HWYTNn apm PWN ZK spasy ZYm PWN yzdan W73x=hpvx=Lv=ry MLK 3 n MLK 3 kl-rty X®HWYTNt 
ZKm W?( erased) W= C BYDWN Sx-hpvx“hv=ry MLK 3 n MLK 3 PWN kl-rtkan ZY yzdan PWN BB 3 
Wstl=ry W- 0 ! stl=ry gyvak W- C L gyvak s=hamstl=ry PWN mgvstn kamkal^ry Wpatxsay 
WPWN p*fl=rman ZY Sx=hpvx=hv~ry 

(Line 2) MLK 3 n MLK 3 Wpv s ryy^rty(or pvsty?) ZY yzdan WMLK 3 n MLK 5 stv^ry W* e L stv^ry 
gyvak W= sC L gyvak KBYW-R kl-rtkan yzdan ap=fzadyx=*hy WKBYW-R atw=ry ZY Vl^rxsshl® 
ran YT-TYBWNd WKBYW-R mgvGBW-R 3 3 vl=rvaxmy Wptyxvy YX-HWWNt WKBYW-R atvl=ran Wmgvny 
patxstl-ry XTYMWNd W 3 vxj*hv*rmzdy Wyzdan L=RB 5 svty YX-HMT-TWN WAx®=hl*rmny WSDY 3 (a?)n 
]>RB 3 mx=hykal=ry YX-HWWNt WZNH andy atw=ry Wkl=rtkan MH PWN npsty ZKm KN gynk??y 
(Line 3) Sx-hpvx= hv=ry MLK 3 n MLK 3 PWN vaspvt=-©l=rkn PK“QDWN W ssC BYDWN 3 YKt bvny BYT 3 
ZNH 3 yv YX-HWWN Wcygvn YDW- c YTNay ;3 YK kl=rty yzdan WLNH SPYL-R 3 vgvn W- C BYDWN WGTy 
paxstl==Ty( i) Wmatgdan MH W- C LH W- C DN 3 M=QDM Sx^hpvx^hv^ry MLK 3 n MLK 3 PWN BB 5 Wx« 
hamxstl“ry( |) gyvak W- C L gyvak kl=rty W= e LH X=HN 3 3 vgvn M-QDM YKTYBWN YK-QW-'YMWNt 
’YK Kl=rtyl=r ZY 3 yx i <hl=rpt W 3 XW-R ^YK Sx=hpvx^hv=ry MLK-n MLK 3 W“ e L W-* 1 **-W c R t LX~ 
HY 3 n 

(Line 4) gasy W= C - 3 ZLWN W 3 v.x=hv~rmzdy MLK 3 n MLK 3 ZYs BW-RH PWN stv*ry YK-QW< 
e YMWNt apm 3 vx=hv=* rmzdy MLK 3 n MLK 3 kvlap=fy Wkml-ry YX-HBWNt apm gasy Wptxsl^ry 
apl^rtl-ry W= ,C BYDWN apm PWN BB 3 Wstl=ry W= C L stl-ry gyvak W* e L gyvak x*hamstl-ry 
PWN kl=rtkan ZY yzdan kamka.l(=*r) tl(®r)y Wp atxsadtl-ry W~ C BYDWN apm W- C BYDWN SM 
Kl«rtyl*r ZY 3 vx?*hv*rmzdy mgvpt 3 vx=hv=-rmzay W= c=s 3 VfcR*LX“HY' PWN SM W’DYNc PWN 
ZK W- C DN 3 stl=ry W= C L stl=ry gyvak W= C L 

(Line £) gyvak KBYW-R kl-rtkan ZY yzdan ap=fzad.yx= t hy WKBYW-R atvv*ry ZY Vl-rx?® 
hl=ran YT=TYBWNt WKBYW-R mgvGBW-R 3 Vl^rvaxmy Wptyxvy YX-HWWNt WKBYW-R atv.L*ran 
Wmgvny patxstl=ry XTYMWNt WGTy patxstl=ry Wmatgdan MH’ W- C LH W« C DN 3 M-03M 5 vx-hv*- 
rmzdy MLK 3 n MLK 3 PWN BB 3 Wx-hamstl-ry gyvak W= C L gyvak kl-rty W“ C LH X-HN 3 s vgvn 
M-QDM YKTTBWN YK-QW- c YMWNt ”YK Kl-rtyl=r ZY 3 vx=hv=rmzdy mgvpt W 3 XW-R 3 YK } vx“ 
hv=rmzdy MLK 3 n MLK 3 W= C L W- c = 5 W=R=LX=HI 3 n gasy Wz c « 3 ZLWN 

(Line 6) WVl=TX=hl=ran MLK 3 n MLK 3 ZY Sx=hpvx=hv=ry MLK 3 n MLK 5 BW-RH W 5 vx=hv« 
rmzdy MLK 3 n MLK 3 3 Xy PWN stl s ry YK=QW= e YMWNt apm V^rx^hl-ranc MLK 5 n MLK 3 PWN 
agl=radyx»hy Wptxsl=ry YXSNN apm PWN BB 3 Wstl=ry W* C L stl-ry gyvak W= C L gyvak PWN 
kl=rtkan ZY yzdan x=hmy gvnky kamkal=ry Wpatxsay W^'BYDWN W 5 DYNc PWN ZK W“ C DN 3 
stl=ry W= C L stl=ry gyvak W eC L gyvak KBYW=R kl=rtkan ZY yzdan ap^f zadyx^hy WKBYW=R 
atvl=ry ZY Vl=rx=hl=ran YT=TYBWNt WKBYW=R mgvGVW=R 3 3 vl s rvaxny 

(Line 7) Wptyxvy YX-HWWNt WKBYW=R atvl=ran Wmgvny patxstl-ry XTYMWNd WGTy Wpatxstl^ 
ry Wmatgdam MH W= C LH W= C DN 3 M=QDM Vl^rx^hl^ran >ILK 3 n MLK 3 kl-rty W~ ? LHc X-HN 3 3 vgvn 
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M=$DM IKTIBWN YK=QW*<YMWNt 3 IK Kl-rty l*r ZY 3 vx=hv=rmzdy mgvpt W 3 XW=R YK Vl-rx-hl= 
ran MLK 3 n MLK 3 ZY Sx-hpvx-hv-rkn W= C L bgv(d?)an gasy W- c - 3 ZLWNt WVl-rx=hl=ran MLK 3 n 
MLK 5 ZY Vl=rx—hl-rankn ZI BYN stv=ry 1-raty Wl=rasty Wmt=Gl=rpan Wx—hvkl-ry Wkl- 
rpkl=ry PWN stv-ry YK=QW= c YMWNt WPWN dvsal-rmyx-hy ZI 3 vx=hv=rmzdy Wyzdan WNPSH 
(Line 8) 1-rvban 1-rady ZKm BYN stv-ry apl-rtl=ry gasy Wptxsl=ry W= e BIDWN apm gasy 
W:tx3l-ry ZY vcl-rkan TX-HBWNt apm PWN BB 3 Wstv-ry Vf“ e L stv=ry gyvak W“ C L gyvak 
r-.bsanstl-ry PWN kl=rtkan ZI yzdan patxsadtl-ry Wkamkal=rytl=ry W= e BIM\[ YK cygvn 
YZ"L IX^HWWN X-HWHm apm x-hamstl-ry mgvpt Wdatvbl=ry W= C BYDWN apm Stxl-ry atvl=ry 
'/■.( Anax?=hyt~Av-rtxstv-r WAnx-hyt ZY ML-RWT 3 advynpt Wpatxsay W= C BYDWN apm WN'BYDWNd 
SM Kl-rty 1-r ZI 

(Line 9) Bvxtl=rvban-Vl=rx=hl=ran ZI 3 vx=hv=rmzdy mgvpt Wstl-ry W- e L stv-ry Wgyvak 
W* e L gyvak x-hamstl-ry kl=rtkan ZY 3 vx-hv=rmzdy Wyzdan. apl=rtl=ry IX-HWWNt Wdyny 
mzdysn WmgvGBW=R 3 BYN stv-ry L-RB 3 ptxsl-ry IX-HWWNt Wyzdan WXY 3 Watw-ry Wgvspndy 
BIN stv-ry L-RB 3 snvtyx-hy M-QDM YX-HMT-TWN WAx-hl-rmny WSDI 3 n L-RB 3 snax(-h?)y 
Wostyx-hy M-QDM YX-HMTETWN Wkysy ZI Ax-hl-rmny WSDX 3 n MN stv=ry W(= e ?R?)LYTN 
Wavbapl-ry akyl-rydy WYx-hvdy SS(-Sr)rnny 

(Line 10) WBl=rmny WNac-sl=ray WKl-rstydan WMktyky WZndyky BIN stl-ry MXYTN 
IX-HWWNd W 3 vzdysy gvkanyx=hy Wgl(-r?)sty ZI SDI 3 n vysvp=fyx=hy Yfyzdan gasy Wnsdmy 
akyl-rydy Wstv-ry W= C L stv-ry Wgyvak W= C L gyvak KBIW-R kl=rtkan ZY yzdan ap- 
fzadyx-hy WKBIW-R atw-ry ZY Vl-rx-hl=ran IT=TIB(W)Nd WKBIW-R mgvGBW=R 3 3 vl= 
rvaxiry Wptyxvy IX-HWWNt WKBYW-R atvl-ran Wmgvny patxstl=ry XTIMWNt WGTy Wpatxstl- 
ry Wmatgdam MH M-«3DM Vl-rx=hl?*ran MLK 3 n MLK 3 ZI Vl-rx =hl=rankn 
(Line 11) kl-rty W= C LH M-QDM KN IKTIBWN YK-Qff- c IMWNt YK KL-rtyl-iy ZI Bvxtl- 
rvban-Vl-ra-hl-ran ZY 3 vx-hv=rmzdy mgvpt WIY Kl-rty1-ry MN KZI 3 vl-rvny PWN yzdan 
WM-EWX*HIn WNPSH l=rvban l=rady KBYW=R l-rnc-jy Wavdam XZYTN apm KBIW-R atvl=ran 
Wmgvny BYN stl-ry ZI ^l-ran ptyxvy kl-rty apm PWNc Anyl-ran stv-ry atvv-ry 
WmgvGBW=R 3 MH PWN stv-ry ZI Anyl-ran TX-HWWN 3 IK SW5Y 5 WGBW=R 3 ZI MLK 3 n MLK° IX= 
HMT=TWN Andyvky stv=rdstn WSvl=ryay stv=ry 

(Line 12) WMH M=QDM Svl=ryay nsngy Tyl=rssy(ys?) t stv=rdstn WKlkyay stv=ry WMH 
M=*®)M Klkyay nsngy Kysl=ryay Stv=rdstn Vffipvtkyay stv=ry WMH M=QDM Kpvtkyay nsn^ 
W= C D p=fl=rac W= C L Gladkyday stv=ry WAl a rmny stv=ry WVl=rvcan WAl=rany WBlaskan 
W= C D p=fl=rac VJ= C L Alanan BB D Sx^hpvx^hv^ry MLK 3 n MLK 3 PVJN SW51 3 WGBW^R 3 ZY NPSH 
vl=rtky Watvl*rsvxty Wavdyl=ran kl=rty TMHcm PWN p®fl=rman ZY MLK 
(Line 13) MLK 3 ZI mgvGBW=R 3 Watw^ry MH W=* e LH stl«iy YX-HWWN ZKm vnal-rsny kl-rty 
apm L 3 SBK-^JN zydany Wvl-rtky kl=rtny WMH KN ^IS vl=rtky kl^rty IX-HWWN ZKcm 
a*«R 3 YNSBWN apm L 3 WX]>R W= C L NP5H stv-ry SBK-QWN X-HWHnd apm dyny mzdysn 
WmgvGFN-R 3 ZY xvpy BYN stv-ry agl-rady Wptxsl-randy kl-rty Wal-rsvmvky Wgvml® 
rc(-z?z?)ak GBW-R 3 MNW BIN mgvstn PWN dyny mzdysn Wkl=rtkan ZY yzdan L 3 PWN 

V V 

vcal=ry p3^ s hl 3 rsty W- c LHsnm pvx-hly 

(Line lU) MXITN pam nxl-rvsty X=HWHnd Wdm SPYL-R kl-rty X=HWHnd apm KBYW=R 
atvl-ran Wmgvny GTy patxstl=ry kl-rty WPWN pv-rw=rty ZI yzdan Wf4LK 3 n MLK 3 WMN 
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LY kl=rty BIN stv=ry ZY 5 yl“ran KBYW=R atvv=ry ZY Vl-rx=hl=ran YT=TYB¥Nd WKBYW“R 
xvytvtdax=hy kl=rty ¥KBYW=R 5 NSWT 5 (y?) ZY anastvan YX-HWWN ZK astvan YX-HWWN WKBY¥= 
R ZK YX-HWWN MNW kysy ZY SDY 5 n dasty aps MN LY kl-rty ZK kysy ZY SDY ‘n SBK=QWN aps 
kysy 

(Lina 15) yzdan W» Cs5 XDWN WKBY¥=R l( s r?)tpsak ¥= C = 5 XDWN WKBYW^R dyny mnytn gvnky 
gvnky W 5 XW®RNc kl=rtkan ZY yzdan KBYW^R ap=fzvty Wapl=rtl=ry YX=HWWN ZY M~§sDM ZNH 
namky L 5 YKTYBWN MH x=ht=& YKTYBWN X=HWH 5 DYN KBY¥=R YX=RWWN X-HWH apm PWN NPSHc 
BYT 5 gyvak W= C L gyvak KBYW=R atvv=ry ZY Vl=rx=hl=ran nsasty apm YDJBXMN PWN ZK anc Ij 
atw=*ry ZYm PWN NPSH BYT 5 nsasty KL 5 gasy gasy ¥f= c L gasy l^rtpsak IM IC XX X III 
(Line 16) WYX=HWWN FWNISNT 1-rtpsak III HIM IIII IIIC XX XX XX XX X mi IIII 
apm PWN NPSH BYT 5 5 XW=RNc kl=rtkan ZY yzdan gvnky gvnky KBYW=*R kl-rty ZYm 
M=$3M ZNH namky YKTYBWN X-HWH 5 DYN KBY¥=R YX-HWWN X=HWH BW«R 5 m ZNH namky W- C LH 1* 
rady YKTYBWN 5 YK MNW p^fl-rastl-ry W- C DN 5 patxstl-ry matgdan ayvp GTky ayvp ®XW S RN 
(Line 17) namky XZYTNt ZK YDW= c YTNt 5 NH ZK Kl=*rtyl*ry X-HWHm ZY M-®M Sx-hpvx- 
hv=ry MLK 5 n MLK 5 Kl-rtyl=ry ZY 5 yx=hl=rpt K=QW=RYTN X=HWHm WM-QDM ^vx-hv-rmzdy 
MLK 5 n MLK 5 WVl=rx=hl=ran 

(Line 18) MLK 5 n MLK 5 Kl=rtyl-ry ZY 5 vx=hv=rmzdy mgvpt K=QL=RYTN X-HWHm WM-QDM VI- 
rx=hl=ran MLK 5 n MLK 5 ZY Vl=rx«hl=rankn Kl-rtyl=ry ZY Bvxtl-rvban-Bl-rx-hl-ran ZY 
5 vx=hv=rmzdy mgvpt K=QL=RYTN X=HWHm WMNW ZNH namky XZYTNt Wptpvl=rsat ZK PWN yzdan 
WMl'f=EWX=HYn WNPSH l=rvban l=raty Wl=rasty 5 yv YX-HWWN ZK 5 vgvn cygvn 5 NH 
(Line 19) YX-HWWN X=HWHm 5 YKs LZNH astvndy tny x-hvsl~rvbyx=hy Wapatyx=hy YX S HMT= 
TWNt aps W= C LH astvndy l=»rvban al=rtadyx=hy M-QDM YX-HMT-TWNt 
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KARTIR KZ 

TRANSLATION 

And I, Kartir, the magus-master, having been proven (i.e. "having proven”) (to 
the) gods and Shahpuhr, King of Kings, of good service and disposition, then (lit. 
”and"j NRu may be reads "have” or "had proven to the gods and Shahpuhr .and 
so • * ♦ o ") (to) me, for that service which by me to the gods and Shahpuhr, King of 
Kings, had been rendered (lit. "done"), my position (lit. "that of mine”) did 
Shahpuhr, King of Kings, make in matters of the divine services at court and in 
kingdom after kingdom, place after place, throughout the whole empire in the magus- 
estate independent and powerful. And by the command of Shahpuhr, (Line 2) King of 
Kings, and the provision ("backing"?) of the gods and the King of Kings (in) king- 
dome after kingdom, place after place, many divine services (in) magnificence (i.e. 
high masses!) and many Varahran fires (i.e. altars suitable for high masses!) were 
established, and many magimen (i.e. priests of a rank suitable to celebrate high 
massesl) became happy and prosperous, and many fires and magi (i.e. altars and 
priests for low masses!) were imperially installed. And Ahuramazda and the gods 
attained great profit, while (lit. "and") for Ahriman and the devs great insecur¬ 
ity (loss?) ensued (lit. "came to be"). And (for) these many fires and services 
which are in the writing (i.e. the royal inscription just above this one!) (on) my 
position thus (in) manner (perhaps like our slangs "so fashion", i.e. in the fol¬ 
lowing manner) (Line 3) Shahpuhr, King of Kings, to the heir apparent a testamen¬ 
tary instruction made: "Your foundation (i.e. fundamental and primary base for 
religious operations and expansion) let this house (i.e. the very one on rti ich 
these inscriptions are incised!) be (become?), and as you may know, that (for) the 
gods and Us was well done, so let be done!" And (.in) imperial documents and records 
(or "in documents, imperial rescripts, and records") which at that time under Shah¬ 
puhr, King of Kings, at court and throughtout the whole empire in place after place 
were made, (in) those this is so set down in writings "Kartir, the ihrpat" (i.e. 
the priestly schoolmaster), and then: "Shahpuhr, King of Kings, to the deities’ 

(Line ij.) throne passed on" (lit. "went"). 
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And Ohrmazd, King of Kings* his son* rose over the empire. And upon me Ohrmazd, 
King of Kings* conferred mitre and cincture (or simply: "to me .... gave cap and 
girdle") and for me he created (made) a higher rank and dignity, and at court and in 
kingdom after kingdom, place after place, throughout the whole empire he made me in 
matters of the divine services more independent and powerful, and for me he created 
the title "Kartir, Ahuramazda ! s magus-master" after the name of Ahuramazda, the Dei¬ 
ty. And thereupon also at that time in kingdom after kingdom, place after (Line 5) 
place, many divine services in magnificence and many Varahran fires were estab¬ 
lished (he established?), and many magimen became happy and prosperous, and many 
fires and magi were imperially installed. And in imperial documents and records 
which at that time under Ghrmazd, King of Kings, at court and throughout the whole 
empire in place after place were made, (in) those this was so set down in writing: 
"Kartir, Ahuramazda's magus-master", and then: "Ohrmazd, King of Kings, to the dei¬ 
ties’ throne passed on". 

(Line 6) And Varahran, King of Kings, son of Shahpuhr, King of Kings, and 
brother of Ohrmazd, King of Kings, rose over the empire. And me Varahran, also, 

King of Kings, held in high honor and dignity and made me at court and in kingdom 
after kingdom, place after place, for the divine services of every sort (or "in 
every way") independent and powerful. And thereupon also at that time in kingdom 
after kingdom, place after place, many divine services in magnificence and many 
Varahran fires were established, and many magimen became happy (Line 7) and pros¬ 
perous, and many fires and magi were imperially installed. And in documents and(J) 
imperial rescripts and records which at that time under Varahran, King of Kings, 
were made, (in) those also this was so set down in writing: "Kartir, Ahuramazda's 
magus-master", and then: "Varahran, King of Kings, Shahpuhrson, to the deities’ 
throne passed on". 

And Varahran, King of Kings, Varahranson, who in the empire is devout and sin¬ 
cere and faithful (to his promises) and well behaved and beneficent, rose over the 
empire. And by the grace of Ahruamazda and the gods and for his own (Line 8) soul’s 
(fame's?) sake my position in the empire he made of superior rank and dignity, and 
he conferred upon me the rank and dignity of the grandees, and at court and in king¬ 
dom after kingdom, place after place, throughout the whole empire for the divine 
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services he made me more independent and powerful, than as I had been beforetime, 
and he made me for the whole empire magus-*naster and judge, and he made me master 
of ceremonies and powerful overlord at the Stakhr fire of Artakhshatr's Anahit and 
Anahit, the Lady, And they (or "there was") created for me the title "Kartlr, 

(Line 9) Varahrln’s Soulsavior, Ahuramazda’s Magus-master". And in kingdom after 
kingdom and place after place throughout the whole empire the services of Ahura- 
mazda and the gods became superior, and to the mazdayasnian religion and the magi- 
men in the empire great dignity (or "reverence") came (lit. "became"), and the 
gods and water and fire and small cattle in the empire attained great satisfaction, 
while Ahriman and the dlvs attained great beating(?) and hostility(?), and the 
teachings (doctrines?) of Ahriman and the devs from the empire departed (were 
banished?) and there ( viz , within the empire) were left uncultivated (fell into 
desuetude). And Jews and (Buddhist) Sramans (Line 10) and Bramins([i ]5 for Brah¬ 
mins) and Nasoreans and Christians and Maktak(j?) and Zandiks in the empire 
became smitten, and (by?) destruction of idols and scattering (i.e., dispersing, 
devastation) of the stores (annonae) of the devs and (off?]; or can one read this 
"and" as "both"?) god-seats (feasts?) and nests (they[?l, i.e., the non-Iranian 
religions? So it must be, unless one read the almost impossible "both god-seats 
and nests".) were left -uncultivated (fell into desuetude). And in kingdom after 
kingdom and place after place many divine services in magnificence and many Varahran 
fires were established, and many magi-men became happy and prosperous, and many 
fires and magi were imperially installed. And in documents and imperial rescripts 
and records, which under Varahran, King of Kings, Varahranson, (Line ll) were made, 
(in) those thus was set down in writing: "Kartir, Varahran’s Soulsavior, Ahura¬ 
mazda’s Magus-master". ( Not Varahran diedi) 

And by me, Kartir, from earliest times onward for the gods and noble lords 
and for my own soul's (fame's?) sake much trouble and toil was seen (experienced). 

And by me many fires and magi in the empire of Iran were made prosperous. And 
by me also for the territory of non-Iran fires (the form used for Varahran firesi) 
and magi-men, which were to be for the territory of non-Iran, wherever the horses 
and men of the King of Kings arrived — the city of Antioch and the country of 
Syria (Line 12) and what beyond Syria (is) on (down)ward, the city of Tarsus and 
the country of Cilicia and what beyond Cilicia is on (down)ward, the city of Caesarea 
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and the country of Cappadocia and what beyond Cappadocia is on (down)ward until 
forward to Galatia,, and the country of Armenia^ and Georgia ( VrviSan, Iberia l) P and 
Albania,, and Balaskan until forward to the Alans' pass Shahpuhr<, King of Kings^ with 
horses and men of his own visited with (lit. "made”) pillaging and firing and havoc 
— there also I by command of the King (Line 13) of Kings those magi-men and fires 
(the form used for Varahran fires l) which were to be for these countries put (lit. 
"made”) in order (=ordained —- in partibus infideliuml ). And I did not permit damage 
and pillaging to be made,, and whatsoever pillaging by any person had been made, those 
(things) also by me were taken away,, and by me again to their own country they were 
left. 

And by me the mazdayasnian religion and magi-men who were correct (orthodox) 
within the empire were made prominent and reverend (dignified ) s while heretical and 
unstable (libidinous?) men,, who within the magus-estate in matters of the masdayas- 
nian religion and divine services did not observe orders (i.e., rites and other 
rules of conduct prescribed by royal decree inspired by Kartir or P presently^ by 
Kartlr's own decrees) 5 these by me with corporal punishment (Line llj.) were smitten,, 
and by me they were rebuked (lit. ^called down”) and made of good odor. And by me 
(for) many fires and magi imperial documents were executed (madej or M And for me 
many fires and magi by imperial documents were created. w )» And by the provision of 
the gods and the King of Kings and by my efforts in the empire of Iran many fires 
of Varahran were established^, and many kin marriages were made,, and many people who 
had become unfaithful (to their vows) s these became faithful. And many had those 
come to be who held the doctrines of the dlvs, and they by my efforts forsook those 
doctrines of the devs and by them the doctrines of (Line 15) the gods were received. 
And many rtpsak (liquid or drink offerings,, mixed drinks., mixing bowls?) were 
received. And much consideration (not pondering or reflection., but consideration 
by gifts,, endowing masses., etc.) of religion of various kinds and other divine ser¬ 
vices also became very magnificent and superior., which in this inscription are not 
written,, since ? if they had been written., then it would have become (too) much. 

And by me for my own house also in place after place many Varahran fires were 
established^, and by me for those many fires (form of the Varahran fires) which were 
established by me for my own house there were offered (collected?) for every feast, 
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feast after feast, 1133 rtpsak (Line 16), and that makes (lit. ’’becomes’ 1 ) for 1 
year 6798 rtpsak . And by me for my own house other divine services also of vari¬ 
ous kinds were created (made), which, if they were written in this inscription, 
then it would have become (too) much. 

But by me this inscription for this purpose was written, that whoever in 
future times imperial records or documents or other (Line 17) inscriptions sees, 
that one shall know that I am that Kartir who under Shahpuhr, King of Kings, was 
entitled "Kartir, the priestly schoolmaster", and under Ghrmazd, King of Kings and 
Varahran, (Line 18) King of Kinpjs, I was entitled "Kartir, Ahuramazda's magus-mas¬ 
ter", and under Varahran, King of Kings, Varahranson, I was entitled "Kartir, 
Varahran's Loulsavior, Ahuramazda's magus-master." And whoever may see or read 
this inscription, may that one be to the gods and noble lords and himself devout 
and sincere,, that one (just) so, as I (Line 19) have been, in order that he for 
this bone-endowed body may attain good fame and fortune, and that he for this 
bone-endowed soul may attain salvation. 
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KARTIR KZ 


NOTES 


The ground covered in the preliminary publication# just as obscurity was merging 
into enlarging spots of clarity need not here be retraced in its entirety. A. num¬ 
ber of remarks to bring out the major points of advance over the earlier publication 
will suffice here. 

In line 1 (NRu, Lines 1 and 2) the Semitic mask X-HWYTN has been discussed and 
correctly identified as a form of the verb "to be" and distinguished from YDW=*YTN- 
(oddly written, but easily recognized# when once it is pointed out, in Book Pahlavi), 
which always represents the Persian danistan , "to know" ( AJSL , LVII, pp. 203-5j 
LVIII, pp. 171—if). After further study I am prepared to state roundly and soundly, 
that X-HWH is, of course, h-, the present tense of the verb "to be"; X^HWYTN is an 
effort to represent butan in the meaning "to have been", i.e., the past tense of 
the verb "to be"; YX=HWlvN is at that stage a good representation of butan in the 
meaning "to become". This distinction of two uses of butan by different Semitic 
masks proved oversubtle and impossible to maintain in the long run. X-HWYTN is 
clearly on its way out in these Kartir inscriptions, being dropped completely in 
Kartir NRj. A brief recrudescence at Paikuli may be due to archaizing reaction,not 
unnatural when the Aryan mazdayasnian Narseh finally came to the throne. 

As a matter of Kartir's rhetorical style, perhaps indicating more general prac¬ 
tice in Pahlavi syntax, the inversion of order after a longish protasis or prelimin¬ 
ary statement or series of statements, serving to place the verb near the beginning 
of a concluding sentence instead of at its end, may be noted in W= C BYUWN , line 1, 
middle; line 4 near the end; W=*BYDWNd , line 8 near the end; L* tjBK-QWN , line 13 
near the beginning; WYX=HWWN , line 16 at the beginning. In several, perhaps in all 
these cases other reasons for the inversion may have to be considered. 

That §atr in particular and two or three other words are not always translated 
by the same English word will not escape the careful reader. In such a translation 
as this a number of factors have to be taken into consideration. A certain liter¬ 
alness is demanded by the average scholar or student. Yet deadly literalness is 
always wrong and ends in unintelligibility. Along with the fact that in every lan¬ 
guage a number of words are used in several meanings, e.g., in Persian butan , "to 
have been" and "to become, to come to be", words as used in modern times and in a 
modem language like English differ more or less subtly both in their primary mean¬ 
ings and in their connotations from the words which they are supposed to represent 
in the tongues of ancient and alien times and places. A compromise is necessary at 
best. The major goal must always be to bring the ancient and foreign writer's mean¬ 
ing as near to the modem reader's mind as possible. It is hoped that with reason¬ 
able good will on the part of the average reader this attempt will not be found 
wide of this mark. 

Whether puSt, "backing", or parvart , "provision", is to be read at the begin¬ 
ning of line 2 remains doubtful. Though at this point a careful check with the 
excellent plaster reproduction of the original leans toward puSt, the preference 
has been given to parvart , because later in a similar context in line l!|. Kartir 
undoubtedly uses parvart . PuSt, however, is the Parthian term used in Shahpuhr KZ. 
Parth., line 17, IIP at this point being, unfortunately, quite illegible. 

The variation between the use of 1 and v to write r is especially wide in the 
oft-recurring Matr . It bothered this writer at first in the writing of atur and 
aturSn, "fires, fire-altars, firetemples". There seems in many instances to be no 
other reason assignable for this variation than the general habit or momentary pre¬ 
dilection of the ancient writer. Thus in the very name of Kartir the scribes of 
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KZ and NRu regularly use 1* 'while the scribe of NRj just as regularly uses v; in 
Shahpuhr KZ, MP, for our Kartir in line 3h v is used, but for his namesake in line 
35 we find 1. Even in the writing of Semitic masks the same variation is found* as 
the thrice written QRYTN in lines 17 and 18 shows. It need scarcely be said that 
in the writing of sane words, both Persian and. Semitic, the orthography is pretty 
rigidly fixed in this and in other respects. 

In line 2 occurs the first unquestionable scribal error, omission of ZY between 
kartakan and yazdSn . Just as unquestionable is the omission of t in pax£tl=ry in 
line 3> Less clear, but more probably errors rather than conscious archaisms, are 
vasput=61-rkn in line 3 for absolutely certain vaspux=hl»rkn in KRu near the end of 
line 6 , and x»hamx^tl=ry , also in line 3 , the second x being omitted everywhere 
else. Whether SPY ” throughout this KZ for SYD * elsewhere, NRu, lines 28 and 29, is 
to be classed as an absolute error or as a peculiarity of this scribe, is difficult 
to say; as a peculiarity it deserves notice. Aside from further occurrences of 
this word in lines 9 , 10 , and ll; the uncorrected errors and (or) archaisms are 
massed just about wholly in lines 1 - 3 , one of the indications. that these three lines 
by theirtselves may have constituted the earliest form of Kartir ! s longer KZ, NRu*and 
SM. To be remarked in this inscription, especially in the faulty three lines at its 
beginning, is the practically complete absence of any evidence that a corrector 
revised it after completion; this stands in marked contrast to Shahpuhr KZ, in whose 
Greek such corrections are especially in evidence and in whose Middle Persian caret- 
hoqks mark omissions in line 29, marking omission of name no, 16 ( AJSL , LVII, U*Oct. 
19l|0, p, I 4 .OI 4 .), at the end of line 30, in inverted form, marking the omission of final 
£ in Amdfs(p)y (cf. ibid. , p, I1G9, no. J 4 ), and in line 35 near the end of the inscrip¬ 
tion, marking the utterly defective writing of x=hdybal (or y)~ ryx=hy , "help". The 
one correction, probably made_on the spot and not after the whole was finished, 
stands out in line 13 of Kartir KZ, where clearly ptxal»randy was first written, 
only to be corrected immediately by a light chisel-stroke to defective but clear 
ptx^lTandy . 

Another peculiar inconsistency of this inscription may be illustrated by 
XTYHWNd of lines 2 and 7., while in exactly the same phrase lines 5 and 10 have 
XTYHWN t ; in this word Kartir NRu and NRj both emit the Persian ending completely, 
as NRu tends to do in general. This and other variations in the writing of verbal 
forms will have to be examined more closely by the student who may one day study 
the verbs or the grammar of these inscriptions as a whole, as Henning studied the 
verbs of the Middle Persian and Ghilain those in the Parthian of Turfan. 

The name of the god Ahuramazda and that of the king usually called Iiormizd in 
our books are written exactly alike in this and other inscriptions. For the god 
the form best_known to Western readers has been adopted in the translation, while 
for the king Ohrmazd, corresponding most simply to the written Persian, has been 
chosen, although the Manichaean of Turfan has Ohrmizd, and Pope Hormisdas shows 
that that pronunciation, naturally ^-jfthout the Greek ending, was known earlier than 
these inscriptions. 

The interpretation of the odd inx(=h?)ykal-ry in line 2 differs in this new 
reading from that attempted in the preliminary edition. Although the shift of the 
y is not altogether simple, even if we compare the curious SPY* , it is now practi¬ 
cally equated with Parthian myhgar in AH, MirMan III, p. 5^ 903* There it is 

indeed an adjective, while here its parallel suggests a noun. The difference will 
not be very great in the ultimate meaning arrived at; in the one case "they became 
very insecure", in the other "great insecurity came to them". Derived from Avestan 
maeQa- , it may mean "wavering, insecure"; Avestan rnaeG- and.derivatives leave a 
choice of other meanings, "banished, pillaged" or "denied, abjured, abandoned, for¬ 
sworn and forsaken". The situation of Ahriman and the devs evidently has grown 
worse in Shahpuhr 1 s time, as Kartir sees it, but not as bad as in the time of Varah- 
ran II (lines 9 and 10). This makes for meaning like "insecure" or "abandoned" 
rather than "banished, pillaged". Shahpuhr pillaged foreign lands with great 
abandon, but in his own empire ht. guarded against pillage as far as he could, and 
he, not Kartir, was pretty clearly as tolerant as he could be of non-mazdayasnian 
religions and churches. 
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Two kinds of regular kartakah-i-yazdan , 'hvorks of the gods", i.e., church ser¬ 
vices (for the equation see Shahpuhr KZ, Earth., line 29; Greek, line 68; possibly 
sometimes, though rarely, "church affairs") are distinguished: 1 . afzadih , "in 
abundance, sumptuousness, magnificence", i.e., with full regalia and all the. trim¬ 
mings, corresponding to Roman Catholic, high masses. With these go atuv-r-i-Varah - 
ran , "Varahran fires" (i.e., altars?), and magumart, "magi-men", bishops for their 
celebration. 2. atul-ran , "fires", and magav5n , 11 simple priests, village priests, 
chorepiskopoi", for the simpler church services without afzadih , "full pomp and 
circumstance", i.e., low masses. This latter combination is not as clearly estab¬ 
lished as the first. It may be that the atul s ran , with one exception: always in the 
plural, are the fire temples or sanctuaries, most or all of them endowed with a num¬ 
ber of fires or altars, one or more of these being Varahran fires. And the magavSn 
may be all the members of the magustan , "the magus-estate, high and low, priestly 
schoolmasters, officiating priests, novices, bishops, magus-masters, etc. Thus the 
Istakhr fire of the two forms or manifestations of Anahit is atul=r , and Shahpuhr's 
daughter and Queen of Queens, named after the sanctuary, not after a single fire or 
altar, is Atul = r Anahit (Shahpuhr KZ, MP, lines 23 and 2$), On the other hand the 
atuv=r with their magumart , (set in order=) ordained, by Kartir at bhahpuhr's 
behest in or for non-Iranian cities and countries, would in that case be bishops to 
serve high altars erected in or simply placed into existing temples or sanctuaries. 
These structures in thoroughly Roman territory like Syria and Antioch might not be 
in their origin and regular use mazdayasnian fire temples at all. And the kartakSn - 
i-yazdan without afzadih would thus be, as they are sometimes described, "of all 
kinds, of various kinds 1 ', i.e., all sorts of sacred acts requiring a priest for 
their proper execution in the churches or in the homes, etc., such as our Avesta 
missal and the modem Parsees know. 

It will be noted that in place of the "Varahran throne", to which in the pre¬ 
liminary publication Shahpuhr and Ohrmazd were said to have.passed on, the new 
reading now has the seat or throne of bag , "deity", in the plural, both times writ¬ 
ten with the peculiar Semitic mask, which is clearly legible on the replica and the 
photograph made from it under controlled light. Why the Persian writing was sub¬ 
stituted for the Semitic in the case of Varahran (Bahram) I* in line 7, is not cjLear; 
perhaps this, too, helps to set off this Varahran*s reign as a new era for Kartir. 

The plural of bag here appears on the photograph of the original as bgdan , as I read 
it in the first publication, and as Eilers read it from the original. On the rep¬ 
lica, as a close inspection of its photograph will show, it is bgvan , what looks like 
the lower part of d appearing to be a defect in the ston^ which may, on the other 
hand, have developed by the flaking of the stone between the time when it was first 
uncovered and the time when the squeeze was made. The d would probably be simply 
the usual faulty archaization in spelling. The v»unless it were a simple error, is 
not so easily accounted for; one may compare: Church-Slavic bogu , the Genitive-Abla- 
tive in the Avestan compound adjective baYb-baxta -, and, perhaps the plural magavan 
or maguvan , in itself regular enough, but possibly exercising some analogical influ¬ 
ence in this case. 

The distinction of the three similar words patxjftr , ptxlr, and patx&ay has been 
demonstrated sufficiently in the preliminary publication. I still think that patx^tr 
is in the main an adjective, "imperial", though one may nearly everywhere read "imper¬ 
ial rescript" without much violence. The adjective ptx^rand (Line 13), almost exact¬ 
ly our "reverend", derived from ptxSr, "dignity", is of sufficient interest to be 
noted. The comparative form patxSadtar. (lines i; and 8 ) for the positive patxjfay will 
not escape the careful reader; it is probably found also in a moderately corroded 
spot, corresponding to the occurence in KZ line lj., at the very beginning of line 11 
in Mu. In this connection there occurs another curious variant both within KZ 
itself and between KZ and HRu. The comparative of kamkar in KZ is kamkartr in line 
I 4 , but kimkarytr in line 8} corresponding to the occurence in line 1| NRu has clearly 
at the end of its line 10 the second form, but just before it another of its little 
variants from KZ, x»hmgvnky , evidently its way of writing the x« hmy gvnky which KZ 
reserves for the time of Varahran I_in its line 6 . The general tendency in NRu, 
as against KZ, seems to be for Kartir to see himself and to present himself to pos¬ 
terity even in Ardashir's time and now again in Ohrmazd f s time as a person of the 
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same consequence as under the Varahrans and so to justify the powers he wielded 
under the Varahrans. Even as he wrote these inscriptions well on in the reign of 
Varahran II dissatisfaction with Kartir's imperiousness must have been spreading 
among the people who presently unseated the Varahrans and placed on the throne that 
Narseh who definitely tried to erase the Varahrans and seems to have succeeded in 
deleting Kartir's very name from his Persia's royal annals. Did the astute Kartir 
sense that something like this might ' 06 cur? And does that account for his urgency 
in the heyday of his power to perpetuate his name and fame, as he himself saw it* 
in four great inscriptions which in their size and conception are unique in Iranian 
history? 

The word 1-rvban should in my estimation be read ravan , not ruvan, just as 
X(-H) vsl~rvb is Husrav , not Husruv . In translating ravin by our "soul" we must* as 
Hertel taught us* be mindful of two things? 1. The Iranian conception of "soul"' 
is not simply and wholly like ours which rests chiefly on Semitic and Hellenistic 
foundations* though* indeed* at the time of these inscriptions Iranian ideas were 
certainly in sane measure contaiminated with Semitic and Hellenistic thought* as 
Manicheism in its own way demonstrates. 2. The Greek in Shahpuhr KZ regularly and 
constantly translates the Iranian word by "memory* mention", showing that, certainly 
in this hither world in the "bone-endowed" form or stage of its existence, the ravan 
included to the Iranian mind the opinion in which one was held by few or many of 
one's fellowmen, one's position in society, one's fair name and fame. The neat dis¬ 
tinction which Kartir makes between this and the other world is illustrated by the 
end of this KZ inscription, where, however, this material body attains good fame and 
fortune and this material soul "salvation", the latter unfortunately also a term 
come to us from Semitic* Greek* and Latin, whose Persian equivalent is, nevertheless* 
by the time of Kartir as vague and ambiguous as is our "salvation" now. This 
entire inscription with all of its religious and church interest is wholly of this 
world, of the "bone-endowed" body and soul. In Kartir NRj the neat distinction 
between the zyndkn , "the living", lines 3 and 16 , and the vtl-rtan , "those who 
have passed away, the dead", escaped Herzfeld completely in his reading of that 
inscription in Paikuli I 89-92. In contrast with KZ Kartir's NRj is, in fact, 
dedicated largely to Kartir's interest in the beyond. That interest, as has been 
shown in the introduction* is neither deep nor complicated, but, with an eye to 
himself and the church in this world, it is clearly intense. 

In line 8 va( or vu ?) zurgan, used in the plural for a rank or class of the 
higher nobility, is written out in Iranian and not, as is usual in the use of this 
word as an adjective or adverb, with the Semitic mask RABBA . As in the Kamamak 
I hZ and elsewhere, its z is here written though here no v follows the £ as it 
does in the Kamamak and generally in Book-Pahlavi. In fact a writing with z is 
thus far found nowhere, Herzfeld's reading of it in Kartir NRu at the end of line 
35 ( Paikuli I 93 and 167) being a mere misreading of Gurkan, Hyrcania, as has 
been shown in the introduction. In the Middle Persian of Turfan, of course, the 
writing with z in the frequent occurrence of the word is the rule, without any 
exception even in Parthian known to me. 

For snaxy and bstyxy in line 9 nothing better has occurred to me than what was 
offered in the preliminary publication, any further philological elaboration of 
which seems to me unnecessary. 

The mysterious word before akyrydy near the end of line 9 is perfectly clear 
on the marvelous plaster replica? avbapl s ry , i.e., avapar , perfectly good Middle 
Persian for the Old Persian adverb of place avapara , on which one should not miss 
seeing Meillet-Benveniste, Grammaire du Vieux-Perse (2nd ed. $ Paris, 1931) p.232 . 

That the gl( s r?) sty of the devs, by whose "scattering, dissipation, dispersion 
(probably by pillage and looting)" together with the firing of idols and the firing 
and dispersion of god-seats (or feasts?) and nests the non-Iranian heresies are 
undone, are annonae , probably stored up, therefore "stores", is made perfectly 
clear by the Greek of Shahpuhr KZ. Of course annual income was also stopped. 
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The word for a '‘scattering* dispersion", is read with perfect assurance from 
the replica and its photograph vysvpyxy , i.e., visufxh % for the writing of -ys- one 
may compare ZYs in line k « 

The distinction of two kinds of Christians, Nasoreans or Nazarenes and Chris¬ 
tians, may refer to Mandaeans on the one hand and to proper Christians on the other. 

I have found no further light to throw on the rrysterious Mktky . 

In lines 11 and 12 the list of cities and countries can be read only as a paren¬ 
thetic insertion enumerating the places and regions visited by Shahpuhr, his horses, 
and his men with fire, pillage, and devastation. Vrvcan is translated Georgia rather 
than Iberia, though both names apply to the same territory, because Georgia is simply 
the Greek rendering of the southern, Persian pronunciation of northern, Parthian 
Varucan with initial Gu - for Parthian Va-« On this Georgia, the neighboring Albania, 
Balaskan, the Alans' pass, as well as on MP Gurkan, Parthian VIrkan, Hyrcania, on 
the Caspian (Shahpuhr KZ, Parth. line 2; Kartir NRu, end of line 35) 'one will do 
well to see Marquart's Eransahr , whose defective information is supplemented and 
corrected by these readings. For the phonetic equivalences Hibschmann, Persische 
Studien ( PSt ) p. 157, Sections U7 and 1$, suffices as a correct statement of the 
essential facts, though his linguistic nomenclature is antiquated. 

The word nsngy in this parenthetic statement is now returned to my original 
conception, discarded in the preliminary edition, p. 223. It is the MP form of 
Avestan nisyas , nisyank- , whose meaning "down” need be taken no more seriously than 
English "downtown", which, at least in America, is pretty much the same thing as 
"uptown". In any case the start from the Persian highlands westward toward the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea was actually "downward". 

In line 13 xvpy must be kept distinct from, though related to, the more fre¬ 
quent x=hv- ; as the antonym of arsumuk , "heretical", it means "correct, orthodox"j 
cfo Nyberg, Hb., Gloss., p. Iii2, to whose references Hubschmann, PSt, p. 57, should 
be added. 

The hac man kart which occurs twice in line lU is interesting, and its correct 
understanding and rendering throws light on the Parthian M ZK krty in Shahpuhr KZ, 
Parth. line h s translated by the Greek in its line 10 £\« toGto» 

The dyny mnytn of various kinds in line 15, lumped with other "divine (i.e., 
church) services", cannot mean any deep pondering, reflection, or meditation on 
religionj it must be almost exactly the English "consideration", viz ., by frequent 
and copious contributions and gifts for the endowment of commemorative and other 
masses or other religious services to be performed by magi. 

Kartir's "own house" in lines 15 and 16 is most probably, like "this house" 
in line 3, the very building on which this inscription Is written, which, for what¬ 
ever purpose and whenever originally built, is to the Sasanians the oldest fire- 
temple of their dynasty, the Istakhr fire of Ardashlr's Anahit, who is merely 
superficially differentiated from Anahit, the Lady, i.e., The Goddess from of yore. 

It is to the Sasanian mind certainly a very old (perhaps they conceived it at times 
as altogether the oldest known) mazdayasnian sanctuary. Hence, and because what 
before the excavation appeared above ground was roughly cubical in shape, the Moslems, 
with the prophet-founder idea strong in them, called it the Kaabah of Zoroaster, as, 
at least in these regions where Islam and Zoroastrian mazdayasnianism met and mingled, 
the Meccan Kaabah, though built by Abraham and Ishmael, was by contrast the Kaabah of 
Mohammed. That this building ever was the tomb ( qabr ) of Zoroaster, or even that it 
ever was so called, is merely one of those fine and attractive fancies with which 
Herzfeld's mind and pen loved to play to the confusion of fact. 

Xt-haft "if", not XYN, as NSldeke proposed, is confirmed for Nyberg, Hb., Gloss., 
pp. 105 f.,~ as the right reading of this word. 

In line 15 the word used for Kartir’s action with the rtpsak appears in the rep¬ 
lica and its photograph clearly as YKBXWN . As in the bagdan of line 7 It is a d 
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which causes trouble, so that here clearly the replica, for all its fidelity, mis¬ 
represents the original. I have not seen the original, but Eilers, who did, reads 
d in the place of 1c with no question nor doubt. In the photograph of the original 
I read in AJSL and still read the same d. At this point, one of the last in which 
the virtual identity of the first three-fifths of Kartir NRu with all but the very 
end of our Kartxr KZ can be definitely established, NRu (as read from Dubensky’s 
extraordinary photos) has in the portions of its lines 1+7 and J 48 well enough pre¬ 
served to be legible for identification (the first identifiable word being word 29 
in Kartir KZ, line 13): v 

>DYN KBYW-R XX=HH X=HWH apm PWN NPShI BYI®_^rvak W*L gywak 

K.CvSftpR atvy -ry ZY Vl = rx=hran n la sty apm ylty PWN Mp3h BYT * (Line 1$)......._II 

RvvN I &t . After this MRu continues in what appears to be a variant 

form of the statement immediately following upon the second_numeral in KZ. But 
from that point on Kartir NRu definitely departs from Kartir KZ and through line 
81 or 82 goes its own way, unfortunately too much ravaged by time to make out more 
than little groups of words, single words, syllables, or letters— which without a 
known context, such as SM may offer, cannot be combined into anything like an intel¬ 
ligible whole— or even to make out for certain whether it contains 81 or 82 lines. 
The important thing is that at this point NRu is clear enough to show that in spite 
of a major variant, the omission after the verb in question of PWN ZK andy atvv = ry 
Zlm and probably nlasty after BYT 3 , its text is parallel to, essentially a dupli¬ 
cate ofj our KZ text. _Instead of the Semitic juaslc YDBXWN , used on KZ both by Shah- 
puhr's HP and by Kartir, NRu and NRj of Kartir use the Persian ylty , yalt . With 
this-readingwhat Kartir did, was to "offer” at his sanctuary 1133 rtpsak at each 
of six feasts, which makes 6798 for one whole year. The replica's reading is prac¬ 
tically impossible. The best I can do with it would be to read K as and to 
assume that X was an error for S; YQBSWN would in truth be Hebrew rather than Aram¬ 
aic, just possibly older or oldest Aramaic, which might represent some compound of 
litan; This would make Kartir "collect” these many rtpsak , so that they could be 
used in the ceremonial offering. It is xrorthy of note that in both cases in which 
the excellent replica failed or was doubtful, here and in bgdSn or bgvStn, it is 
the lower half of MP d with its narrow and fairly sharp curve that causes the 
trouble. Here the downstroke to the right seems to be filled with dust or rubble, 
and a fissure running down— and leftward and joining with neat precision the left- 
hand end of the horizontal base produces an impeccable k. 

GTky , elsewhere GTy , near the end of line 16,and in the same phrase in NRj, 
line need hardly give us pause; for some semblance of cause or reason for the 
-K one may see Salemann, GdirPH , I1III, Sec. 50, pp„ 277 f • Two other possibili¬ 
ties may be considered; this form may be one used in popular speech and not other¬ 
wise found in literary usage, or the -k may indicate some truly Persian word for 
this ancient Sumero-Semitic term. It is interesting and important to note, that 
the little list in which this form occurs, "imperial records” (or should one really 
read here "imperial rescripts, records”) "or documents or other inscriptions” (per¬ 
haps simply "writings"), certainly does not imply so subtle a distinction as anti¬ 
quated English "letters close and letters patent”, but does indicate a rather loose 
use of these terms to cover all sorts of documentary evidence. 

Briefly the last noun in this inscription, arta(d)ih , must be taken up once 
more. It occurs in exactly this form, not in another curious form erroneously read 
for agra(d)ih by Herzfeld, AMI I, p. 135, note 2, in Kartir, NRj, lines 8 and 21. 
Into the vexed question of the relationship of our form to the form ahrav , ahra(d)ih» 
we need not enter here, referring for a treatment in the main sufficient to Junker, 
Ungarische Jahrbucher , V (1925), pp. lj.9-5h- These forms are not found in either 
Kartxr or Shahpuhr, although the Manicheans in Turfan (at what date?) consider them 
specifically mazdayasnian, while the forms found in Kartxr are to their mind Mani- 
chean? AH, MirHan , II (1933)* M95Vlb with note ha, pp. 28f*319 f. Instead of "sal¬ 
vation" one may, if one wishes, read "righteousness", again not exactly in our sense 
of the word, but as a boon in this "bone-endowed", material existence distinctly 
conducive to and itself an element of that blessed happiness which is included in 
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KARTlR NAQSH-I-RUSTAM 


Correspondence of lines in NRu with those of Kartlr KZ 


NRu 


KZ 


Ends with 


1 - 

- 1, 

word 11 

2 - 

- 1, 

25 

3 - 

- 1, 

1*1* 

1* V— - - 

- 2, 

15 

5 - 

- 2, 

31* 

6 ——-— 


7 

* 

7 —— - 

—- 3, 

27 

8 - 

- 3, 

1*9 

9 —— 

1*, 

15 

10 —r-- 

■- 1*, 

37 

11- 

■- 5, 

2 

12- 

•- 5, 

20 

13- 

■- 5, 

la 

11*- 

- 6, 

2 

15- 

- 6, 

20 

16 -- 

- 6, 

39 

17- 

•- 6, 

58 

18- 

- 7, 

8 

19- 

- 7, 

23 

2Q- 

- 7, 

39 


2 7 - 23 

28 - 9 , 36 

29 -- 9, 50 

30 - 10, n 

31 --*- 10 , 30 

32 - 10, 1*7 

33 - n, m 

31*- 11, 35 

35 - addition in NRu 

(cf. introduction) 

36 - 11, 2*1*(?) 

37 - 12 , i(?) 

38 - 12 , 17 (?) 

39 - 12, 36 

1*0- 13, 30 ( mgv with GBR 1 

to follow in Itl?) 

1*1- 13, 27 

1*2- 13, 1*1* or 1*5 

1*3- ll*, 1* 

1*1*- ll*, 28(?) 

1*5- 11), 60(?) 

1*6 - 15, 22(23?) 

1*7- 15, 55(?) 

1*8 - 16 , (?) 


21 

22 

23 

21 * 

25 

26 


7 , 55 The numbers of l=rtpsak are there, in part oblit¬ 

erated. The place of the peroration, following now in 

8 , 9 KZ, is taken by something else. Of this only scattered. 

words and phrases can be made out. They remind one of 
8 , 26 NRj, but my eyes cannot identify on the photographs 

sufficient to follow any connected text. For lines 1*9- 
8 , 1*0 81 or 82 it nay be that the slightly less corroded Sar 

Meshhed will be of help. So far the ends of lines, 

8 , 51* rather than their beginnings, have been chosen to mark 

the certain or probable correspondence with KZ, because 

9, 10 these ends of lines in NRu are by the testimony of the 

photographs better preserved than the beginnings. 

6 l 
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KARTIR NAQSH-I-RAJAB 


INTRODUCTION 


Mth Ernst Herzfeld deceased it becomes possible for another to deal deci¬ 
sively with Kartir ? s inscription on the rock walls of Naqsh-i-Rajab. His pre¬ 
sentation and reading in Paikuli was clearly quite preliminary, very tentative, 
unfinished. It gave him a claim to attempt an improved effort before any other 
scholar could gracefully venture on anything except criticism in detail. Until 
Herzfeld*s demise we had to be content with Paikuli as the best we had. 

Now for one who has the means to present an improved reading it is just and 
right that he should give it. This writer has never been given the opportunity to 
see in situ the material on which he has worked for a number of years as a member 
of the Oriental Institute. Herzfeld, Eilers, Benveniste, Frye, now also Henning, 
and others have all been able to examine directly with eyes and fingers the rock- 
cut writing itself. In the case of curious Pahlavi on weathered rock this is of 
some importance. Second, but only just second to this, is work from really good 
photographs. These photographs were furnished to the Oriental Institute by the 
work of Boris Dubensky under the direction of Dr. Erich F. Schmidt, and eventually 
were put at the disposal of this writer. Unfortunately in the case of Kartir 
Naqsh-i~Rajab they are not accompanied by the wonderful rubberoid squeezes which 
Dr. Schmidt and his staff produced. Nevertheless the photographs are so good that 
this writer feels safe in presenting a complete new edition of this highly impor¬ 
tant inscription. This differs pretty widely from Herzfeld*s readings, some of 
which in letters are favored by Nyberg. The writer feels confident in saying 
that the readings here presented will be found to be in the main correct and safe 
for historians to use. Minor corrections in details, improvements in translation 
and the like may, of course, be offered sooner or later. The writer himself will 
be among the foremost to welcome them. Yet, what Is offered here is a new and in 
the main sound reading, with nothing to hide and nothing hidden. In translitera¬ 
tion it is the writer ! s conviction that what It should offer in Latin letters Is 
as exact a reproduction of the Pahlavi symbols as possible, indicating by capitals 
and W for V the Semitic elements. The readings, so far as needed, are presented 
and discussed in notes. If Nyberg, Bailey, Henning, Kai Barr wish to present a 
reading in full in their several modes of transcription, the field is open. 

Kartir Naqsh-i-Rajab is almost certainly the second of the great inscriptions 
indited to be carved on Persia’s rocks by this remarkable, in some respects great 
priest soon after he arrived at the apex of his ambitious career. It is dedicated 
to the setting forth of a new mazdayasnian orthodoxy about the hereafter, the 
departed, heaven and hell. This is formulated and set forth very simply and in 
most authoritarian fashion. It Issues from no pipe dream. Its basis is the mon- 
archically authoritative position attained by Kartir. Between Kartir and Zoroa¬ 
ster lies much territory. The older time, Zoroaster himself and the Achaemenians, 
interest him not at all. He steps before us out of the loosely, little or not at 
all organized religious and church situation of the Parthians. This, evidently, 
though not mentioned, is abhorrent to his dictatorially organizing mind. The lan¬ 
guage is not that of Zoroaster. It would have seemed strange, indeed, to Zoroaster's 
mind. But developments of late Parthian and early Sasanian times can be clearly 
sensed. Judaism, Christianity, Manicheism, not to mention others, have set their 
mark on Kartir*s world. He is the founder not of a religion but of a state church. 

He is not groping for the expression of great religious and ethical ideas and feel¬ 
ings, he is formulating a simple dogmatic theology for his church in terms which 
Jews, Christians, and Manicheans, as well as his own priests and deacons and lay¬ 
men, could easily grasp. Something of this activity appears in Kartir KZ. There 
the hereafter had been touched only incidentally in a sort of peroration. Here 
he makes it his main theme. His main theme, that is, except himself. For Kartir, 
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as* e. go* .for our Teddy Roosevelt* the w T tt looms large. In some ways his screeds are 
the once typical speeches of our own successful businessmen* politicians* preachers* 
or theologians.. They says ’’Look at me! Do as I do or did* if you want to succeed 
as I did”. He stands in his mind just next to* hardly below* his kings. The kings 
begin their records* B I* X B . He begins* B And I* Kartir”. He is perhaps a little 
more humble in the first three lines or so of the KZ text* carved under Shahpuhr ! s 
Middle Persian on the Kaabah. These seem to me to show some evidence of having been 
indited shortly before or after Shahpuhr*s deaths From there on his pride swells. 

He finishes off his story, his achievements outside of Persia being enumerated* in 
detail* on the Kaabah. He adds Naqsh-i-Rajab with a picture of his authoritative 
figure. Then he welds together Kartir KZ and Kartlr NRj behind the tail of Shahpuhr’s 
horse at Naqsh-i-Rustam and at Sar Meshhed (SM), Herzfeld hints at this in ZDMG LXXX 
(1926) 22j,6 1 he never went beyond this* never clearly developed it further. Even 
before the writer remembered to have seen this Herzfeld statement* he had sensed that 
something like this must be the case. Now Richard Frye* both in a simple reply to a 
question and in a rough handcopy of Sar Meshhed* confirms this. The generous offer 
of Frye’s paper squeeze of Sar Meshhed goes beyond what this writer’s 73-year-old 
eyes care to do. The publication of the sadly eroded Sar Meshhed is gladly left to 
the younger Frye. Publication here of Kartlr NRu in an excellent Dubensky photo¬ 
graph and in the introduction and notes to Kartir KZ goes beyond previous efforts and 
suffices for the nonce. Both in NRu and (according to Herzfeld) in SM Kartlr 
stretches his prominence back to Artakhshatr-Ardashlr* There is no reason whatever 
to assume with Herzfeld ( l.c .) that Kartlr indited these screeds after the death of 
Varahran-Bahram II, Everything points to the latter’s lifetime* nothing to his 
death. Pretty clearly* however* NR\i and SM are later than KZ and NRj. Perhaps Kar¬ 
tlr sensed brewing the Narseh storm* which threatened to wipe out his position* his 
life* and his memory. For the eminence* grandeur* and glory of his person* his name* 
his work* Kartir cherished a high opinion and a great affection. So he undertook to 
perpetuate these treasures on the great rock walls of his Persis. Few* if any* not¬ 
able priests in the world’s history have used up so much space on stone. All in all 
he hardly falls behind Darius the Great* not to speak of his own Shahpuhr. And he 
attained his goal. After 1700 and some odd years he has risen before our eyes from 
the dead and gone. He has come historically to life before our eyes* not altogether 
admirable and lovely* but outstanding and prominent* as he thought of himself* as he 
wanted to be. No longer are we dependent upon more than semilegendary Tansa'r and 
Arda-Viraz romances for a few scarcely recognizable* painted-over glimpses of a few 
spots of his form. Life-size the figure of the founder of Parsee orthodoxy and of 
thsr church now stands before them and us for all who have eyes to see. 
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K.4RTIR NAQSH-I-RAJAB 


TRANSLITERATION 

1. W 5 NH kv^rtyv^r BYN sil«ry PWN l^rastyhy W p]jl«rmyhy £Wm Wyzdan 

2. WMW^RWHYN hvpl^rstay Whvkamky YHWWN IjWHm “'Pm ¥ S ' C L yzdan l s rvny ^iPc 

3» 5 vgvn ptvhyt 5 YK ht 5 yvbal s ry yzdan 5 NH kv=rtyv~r PWN zyndkan PWN 

li„ agl*radyhy patkasy kv=*rty HWHm ^YDYNme pl=rvn W- C L vtl=®rtan l~rvny vhysty 

5. Wdvshvy chl-rky mhyhyt W C L ZNHc kl=rtkn l=rady cygvn BYN stl=ry kryty LZNHc 

6 . l=rady pl=rvny MH gvnky HVfH ZKm.mhyhyt YHWWN MDM vstahvtl“ry YHWWN WZK 

7. 5 vgvn cygvn LY W sC L yzdan l=rvny ptvhyt 5 Pm ZYsan HNHIWN KNc cygvnms 

8 . vhysty Wdvshvy WLZNH kv^rtkn ai=rtadyhy Wdl=rvntyhy chrky ??? 

9« mhyhyt B¥-R :; m 5 y¥ a R ht 5 yvbal®ry yzdan ZNHc HNHTWN W= C L vtl-rtanc 

10. l=rvny ZNH 5 vgvn mhyhyt -BYN yzdan KBYW s R hvpl^rstatl-ry ¥hvkh( corrected 
to a?)m kv=rtl=ry 

11. YHWWN HWHm WFWN NPSHc l®rvban l=radnytl-ry ¥l=*rainynytl=ry YHWWN ? 

12. HWHm WMDM ZNHc ysty Wkl=rtkn ZY BYN stl=ry kyl-ryt KBYW=R 

13. vstahvtl=ry YHWWN HWHm WMNW ZNH namky HZYTNt 

ill. ¥ptpvl=rsat ZK PWN yzdan WMW=R¥HYn WNPSH l=rvban l=raty 

15. Wl=*rasty 5 yv YHWWN WMDMh(for c) ZNH ysty Wkv-rtkn Wdyny mazdysn 

16. MH KW= tC N PWN ? zyndkan kyl*ryt vstahvtl=ry 5 yv YHWWN W pl=rvny 

17. MNDW^M ny Ijl^r pl=rmanka(l as r?)m 5 yv YNPtK* 8 ^ or ¥=R)WN MH vcl^rtan 5 yv 
YIM= C YTN 

18. vhysty ^YTY Wdvshvy ^YTY WMNW kl^rpkl^ry ZK pl=rac W= C L vhysty 

19. W- c ZLWN WMNW bckl=ry ZK W= C L dvshvy IpRMYTN WMNW kl^rpkl=ry HWH WMDM 

20. kl-rpky TBW?(?) SGYTNt W= C LH LZNH astvndy tny hvsi^rbyhy Wapa(w®r?)tyhy 

21. YHMTWNt 5 Ps W= C LH astvncfy l^rvban al=rtadyhy MDM YHMTWNt 

22. cygvn LY kv^rtyv^r YRMTWN 5 Pm ZNH namky LHN 5 c i=*rady npsty 5 YK 

23. MH LY kv- ; rtyv~ : r MNKZY 3 vl-rvny MN stl~rdv«ran WMW ,= RVfriYN KBYW=R atvv^ran 

2l|. Wmgvny GTy pathstl=ry HTYMWN 5 Pm KBY¥=R NFSH SM nyvakyhy 

25. MDM GTy pathstl-ry Wmatan YKTYBWN HK=C#= c YMWNt 3 YK MN( 1 )pl=rastl=ry 

26. W= C DN 3 pathstl=ry matgdan ayvp GTky ayvp 5 HRN namky HZYTNt ZK 

27. YDW* c YTNt 5 YK 5 NH ZK kv-rtyv-r HWHm ZY shpvhw=ry MLK 5 N MLK 5 kv=rtyv=r ZY 

28. mgvpt W *yhv=rpt SM kl=rty HWHm W 5 vl]v=rmzdy MLK 5 N MLK 5 Wvl=rhl=ran MLK 5 N 

29. MLK 5 ZY shpvhv^rkn kv"rtyv=r ZY • 5 vhv=rmzdy mgvpt SM kl~rty Klffim Wvl=»rhl=ran 

30. MLK 5 N ( sic I) ZY vl®rhl 3 rankn kv-rtyv=r ZY bvhtl=rvban vl s rhl»ran W= C (?)L 
(sicJ) 5 vhv=rmzdy mgvpt SM kl-rty 

31. HWHm npsty bvhtky dpyv=r ZY(?) kv=rtyv=r ZY MW=RWHY 

• • • 
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KARTIR NAQSH-I-RAJAB 


TRANSLATION 

1. And I, Kartlr, am (known) in the empire for righteousness and eminence, and 
(to the) gods 

2. and lords have been of good service and good will. Further I to the gods 
ward this also 

3. thus promised, that, if by the help of the gods I, kartlr, for the living 
upon 

U. highest rank were made to look (to be seen? - in short: If it were given to 

me to appear of highest rank among the living) then also by me further to the 
departed ward of heaven 

5. and hell the essential features would be outlined (or proclaimed or enlarged) 
for the sake, also, of these divine services as within the empire they are 
performed, for the sake of these also 

6. further, of whatever kind they may be, that by me were to be outlined by way 
of becoming more authoritative, and that 

7. thus, as by me to the gods had been promised. Further by me those which were 
established, even thus as by me it (was to be done for) 

8. heaven and hell, for these services also orthodoxy and heterodoxy (in) their 
essential features 

9. were (to be) outlined. Now for me then, when by the help of the gods this 
also was established, to the departed 

10. ward this thus was outlined, then (to) the gods of much better service and will 

11. have I become. And for my own soul more provident and quiet have I 

12. become. And also on these offerings and services which within the empire are 

performed much 

13. more authoritative have I become. And whosoever sees this screed 

1U. and reads (it), that one for gods and lords and his own soul straight 

15. and right let him be. And beyond this, also, (in) the offerings and services 

and the mazdayasnian■religion, ' 
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16. which now for the living is performed, let him become more authoritative. 

Now another 

17. matter; not every one a command at will may issue. What I have decided, let 
be known? 

18. There is a heaven and there is a hell. And whoever is a welldoer, that one 
straight to heaven 

19. shall go. And whoever is a sinner, that one shall be cast down to hell. 

And whoever is a welldoer and after 

20. welldoing persistently runs, this one (in) this bone-endowed body good fame 
and prosperity 

21. shall attain and also (in) this bone-endowed spirit orthodoxy shall (he) 
overtake, 

22. as I, Kartlr, have attained. Now I this screed for this purpose have writ¬ 
ten, that 

23. since for me, Kartlr, from of yore onward by rulers and lords many fires 

21*. with (their) magi by imperial deeds were instituted and for me the great 

glory of my own name 

25. on imperial deeds and documents stands written, that whoever in future 

26. time imperial documents or deeds or other screeds may see, that one 

27. should know, that I am that Kartir, who (under) Shahpuhr, King of Kings, 

Kartlr, the 

28. Magupat and Ehrpat was entitled; and under Ohrmazd, King of Kings, and 
Varahran, King of 

29. - Kings, the Shahpuhrsons, Kartlr, Ahuramazda's Magupat was entitled; and 

under Varahran^ 

30. <King of> Kings, Varahranson, Kartlr, Soul-savior of Varahran and Ahura- 
mazda’s Magupat was entitled. 

31. Written by Buhtak, scribe of Kartlr, the Lord. 
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KARTIR NAQSH-I-RAJAB. 


NOTES 


Much grammar, etymology, etc. is left for the linguists to do, e.g., Latin 
transcription of the forms of "I" probably used at this time for *NH , LY, -m, etc. 
In the transliteration of this inscription b is used instead of x. — 

For ptvljyt, 11. 3 and 7, "promised" suits the context better than "prayed"; 
cf. Henning/ Verb , ZII IX (1933-b) 17b, 11. 7-13- 

The variant *YDYN , 1, b, and the more usual & DYN , 1, 10, deserve notice. 

For patkasy, 1. b, see Henning, Verb, p. 229, 11. 3b f.J List, BSOS IX (1937) 

8 6 . 1 ’ 


For ^fo rky , 11. 5.and 8, cf. Parthian ffyhrg , Andreas-Henning, Mir Man III, 

Glossary. 

The troublesome mfryfryt , 11. 5.? 9, 10, is taken as derived from yf* ml^/fois , Hen¬ 
ning, Verb , p. 17 9, 11. 11-lb, without the prefixed vi-» Other possibilities con¬ 
sidered were derivation from mg.'Qy -, especially if it is read mbvrbyt , meaning 
"proclaimed", or, even, denominative from mas , mah, meh , with a semantic development 
corresponding to English "enlarged upon". 

Noteworthy in this inscription is the use of the passive, perhaps here in -yh- 
plus -yt ; or simply in -yt, as kryt y, 1. 5, more correctly kyryt , 1. 12, from kartan , 
for which see Salemann, Gir. Ph. I 1, pp. 31? f.. Sec. 118j Henning, Verb , pp. 210 ff.. 
Sec. lb, cf. p. 206, lj Schaeder, Ungarische Jahrbucher XV (1935) 563, n. 3* Deriva¬ 
tion from p? , x v 5ndan , "read, call, shout", is here so improbable that it may be 
excluded. 

Noteworthy likewise is the extensive use of optatival s yv , on which see Nyberg, 
Hilfsbuch II 65, ** cf. Henning, Verb , pp. 2b7 f.. Sec. 30,* Salemann, Gir. Ph . I 1, 
p. 315, Sec. 117. This is not particularly troublesome with YHVWN=but ,' 11. 15, l6j 
with YNPK=QWN=u 2 lt and YDW= c YTN“danest, 1. 17. There it is a straight 1 optative 
exhortative. But exactly the same form occurs in a temporally conditional connec¬ 
tion, twice in the same sequence, 11. 3 and 9, bt 9 ,yvbal=ry . The one thing it almost 
certainly cannot mean is Herzfeld's "one time". Both times 9 yvbal-ry immediately 
follows and precedes yzdan . The position before yzdan led me to believe that this 
was simply another odd writing of the troublesome adygrih , Nyberg, Hilfsbuch II, 
Glossar, p. 3, cf. p. XI $ cf. Herzfeld, AMI VII (193b) 55*• bdybl for both Parthian 
and Middle Persian, and the curious forms and corrections in Shahpuhr KZ, Parthian, 
line 29, Middle Persian, line 35, with attempt at correction. It is worthy of note, 
however, that this a yv looks just like the optatival ones and occurs both times in 
the same little phrase in temporally conditional connection. That leaves the baly 
or bary unexplained, unless one could use for it in some way the Kurdish bela, bara, 
listed by Socin, Gir. Ph . I 2, p„ 282, Sec. 182. Instead of "If by the help of the 
gods", it might simply be "If indeed by the gods I should be.made to appear to the 
living in the highest rank". The meaning of the whole is not greatly affected in 
any case. 

Troublesome is TBW (?) in line 20, There are a number of possibilities to weigh, 
of which perhaps I do not see all. Thus I see no pure Persian possibility. From 
Semitic three or four might be weighed. Least probable to me seems a disturbed, 
partial miswriting of TVJB , dit, "again". TBW aC plus(?) might mean, used adverbially, 
"persistently"; some derivative from Jvffl, TIB , abstract in -u, used adverbially, 
might mean "well". A similar derivative from £BB might be parleyed into a number of 
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other meanings. Again, the effect on the meaning of the whole will not be greatly 
disconcerting. For hvsrbyby one expects bvsrvbyhy . 

BTYMWM , 1. 2U, is, of course, hanbagtan ; see Bartholomae, Zur Kenntnis der 
mitteliranische Mundarten II ("Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften”, Philos.-hist. Kl«, 1917, 11. Abh.) pp* 37-38. 

Noteworthy is the omission of MLK * in 1. 30. In the same line W=^L should 
most probably be corrected to simple W. In 1. 25 I believe that MN should be 
corrected to MNVF, though a reading with MN is, of course, possible. 

The translation of vistaxutar by "more authoritative” needs a word of explana¬ 
tion. It is well known that vistaxu means "'confident, convinced and therefore 
convincing". To Kartir a position of authority makes his word and judgment more 
confident, more convinced and more convincing. His final climb to the rank of 
Grandee, Lord, made him more confident, more convincing, more authoritative. This 
ascent on the social ladder took place, as he tells us in KZ, under Varahran^Bahram 
II. Here his secretary Buhtak proudly signs his work as "scribe of Kartir, the 
Lord”. Hence the translation, which makes sense when Kartir's own mind on the 
matter is taken into consideration. 

My friend George Cameron thinks he sees a threefold division of things ’which 
Kartir promises to himself and the gods he will do, if among the living he is made 
to see highest ranks l) the essential features of heaven and hell would be out¬ 
lined for the departed; 2) the good work on the divine services would be continued 
or increased; 3) orthodoxy and heterodoxy would be more clearly defined. Perhaps 
these or a similar threefold division do stand out in both promise and performance, 
though my eyes do not see them. 
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INSCRIPTION IN BOOK-FAHLA7I CM A FRAGMENT OF A BROKEN 


COLUMN 


Miile the work of the Oriental Institute expedition under Dr. Erich F. Schmidt 
was being carried on at haash-i-Rustam—Istakhr, peasants from some near-by locality 
brought in a fragment or broken drum of a fluted column,, on which was incised some 
writing. There seems to be no information on the exact spot from which it came. 

This writer can find no date excep't days of months to fix it in time. The whole 
thing is crude in more than one way. The writing was incised as the fragment was 
lying on its side and meant to be so read. After the incision it was not set on end 
to stand upright] otherwise it would have to be read from top to bottom or from bot¬ 
tom to top with the head of the reader tilted sidewise. The writing itself is so 
crude that one is tempted to class it as a graffito rather than an inscription. 

Line k appears to repeat, in an attempt to correct unsuccessful first attempts, per¬ 
haps in part to repeat twice ovei] a word or two. The man who wrote what the mason 
was to chisel knew his writing well enough] the defects are probably an ignorant 
chiseler's fault. 

The name at the head remains to tills writer uncertain. He does not know 
whether this was a Gueber priest or a dihqan , either of whom would know Pahlavi 
writing at and after the time of the Arab conquest. If a dihqan , it would not be 
a landed squire, but one of the scribal class. 

The occasions memorialized appear to be two falling within the same year, on 
the 2l]th day of the first month (March/April) and on the 26th day of the fourth 
month (June/July) respectively, what the occasions are exactly, the writer is 
happy to leave to those who know Gueber-harsee customs and modes of thought better 


than he does at this moment. 

As matters stand, it seems sufficient to publish photographs of the original 
and of a cast of a rubbercid squeeze, a handcopy, a partial transliteration, and a 
partial translation. This will be enough for another, better informed, preferably 


a Farsee, scholar to work on. 
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INSCRIPTION IN BOOK-PAHLAVI CN A FRAGMENT OF A BROKEN COLUMN 

TRANSLITERATION 


lo Kusl( 3 r)b BRHy Bl(®r?)zynvs 

2. vtbxt pl( s r)xv Sty yztnS 

3. BIRiJ pl( =r) vl( -r) tyn. WYWM dynvy 

i|. PWN ? FWN pl( s r)xv a vmzd pl(*r)xv 3 vxrmzd 
3. anvsl( s r)vban YHWWNt 

6. p(?)l( s r)xv MN yztny xm 

7. SNT BIR§ fcyl(-r) WYWM 

8. assv(?) "vxrmzd&t 

9. THWWMt YLYDWN( ?) 2NH MN yztn£(?) FWN 

10. pyl(-r)ans(?)l(“r?) FWN pl(«r)xv st YflWWNt 

TRANSLATION 

1. Kusrab(J), son of Burzlnush(?), 

2. Ill lack (unfortunate?) honored he became(?) of his gods 

3. in the month FravartTn and day Dlnoy 

lu by honored (grace of?) Ohrmazd 

3. of immortal soul he has become 

6. honored of (from?) the gods. The same(?) 

7. year in the month Tir and day 

8. Asasn(?) Qhrmazd sht (?) 

9. he became. Born was this one from his(?) gods by 

10 . ? 

NOTES 

The first name, if correctly read, points to Arabic (or at least Syro-Ara- 
maic) times. In Sasanian times one must surely find Xusravb , not K-. What is 
read as final b may be, as in Arabic, if it is b, the v that should precede 
it is omitted. The second name is in this writer's mind most uncertain. 

Lines 2-6 seem to indicate that the man has died, with month and day of 
the month recorded. 

At the end of line 6 xm is taken as ham , ”the same* 8 . It may mean something 

else. 


In lines 6-9 something else Is supposed to have taken place for the deceased 
exactly four months and two days later. What that is and what the peroration of 
line 10 means is gladly left for others to read and state. This writer’s time and 
interest do not urge or permit him to look further. 
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THE GREEK OF SAPOR KZ AND ROMAN HISTORY 


The Greek text of Sapor I's great inscription on the so-called Kaabah of Zoro¬ 
aster at the Naqsh-i-Rustam near Istakhr or Persepolis was first made public in a pre¬ 
liminary form,, for the most part transliterated into Latin letters, in AJSL LVII 
(19l|0) 330 -U 29 . Gince then its problems have been attacked in a large way, so far as 
this writer knows, by only a few mens A. T. Olmstead under the title "The mid-third' 
century of the Christian Era", Classical Philology XXXVII (l9l|2) 21pL-62 and 398-14.20, 
and Michael I. Rostovtzeff under the title "Res Gestae divi Saporis and Dura", with 
an extensive note by A. R. Bellinger on "The numismatic evidence from Dura", Bery- 
tus VIII (!9ii3-UU) 17-71. Both exhibit a measure of animus against the worthy Sapor 
and Philip the Arab. To meet these prejudicial statements, with grateful acceptance 
of the well taken criticisms and sound contributions on the one hand and warning 
against the errors, some very patent, so as to check their spread at the outset, pub¬ 
lication would seem to be the proper procedure. 

Before all else the writer presents here his latest reading of the Greek text 
in its entirety, this time once more made and carefully checked from the first photo¬ 
graphs of the original. The excellent replica, cast in plaster from the remarkable 
rubber squeeze taken by Dr. Erich Schmidt, and the clearer photographs made from the 
replica under controlled light, have, of course, also been used. In spite of the 
difficulties of sunlight photography and of the reading of its results the first 
photographs still remain a bit more reliable, both as being made directly from the 
original and as being made earlier, before the taking of the squeeze immediately 
after the uncovering of the friable, flaking, defective stones. The photographs are 
herewith also published in full. Meanwhile the text here published, roughly imitate 
ing the general form of the letters and in part in some measure indicating the con¬ 
dition of the stone surface, but by no means claiming exact reproduction of all the 
letter shapes, will, I trust, be found of sufficient service so that other interested 
and capable scholars may and will work them over. 

A third publication, still accepting semi-classical slander gossip, against 
Philip the Arab especially, and making judicious use both of this -writer and of Ros¬ 
tovtzeff and Olmstead, "Res Gestae divi Saporis" by Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli, 
in La Parola del Passato, Rivista di Studi Classici II (Napoli, 19^7) 209-39* is here¬ 
with also gratefully acknowledged. Now, especially for chronology, one must also 
see Wilhelm Ensslin, Sb. Bay. Akd. W „, Philos.-hist. Kl», 19i*7, Heft £ (Munchen, 

19149). JL reprint of the fine study by A. Maricq, Les debuts ae la predication de 
Mani, Brussels, 19^1, has been sent to me. For the rest I have no other means of 
access to publications or library. 

This writer has not had the privilege of seeing, feeling out, and working xwith 
the originals, as, he hears, Benveniste, Henning, and others have. They will pre¬ 
sently be able to correct and amplify the work presented by this and other publica¬ 
tions thus far made. 

Noxf follows, first of all, this writer's latest reading of the Greek of Sapor KZ. 
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LATEST READING OE TEE GREEK OF SAPOR KZ 


mACAAACNUC Q&OC CATTcuWC 2AC(A€rc BACIAZ4JW AfrAt/tuW 0<$l 
A ,aT\AV(jON CKlrOHOVC etUJN VOC MQC&AjACNdY 6 £oy ATT4 ? AP<)V 
ANA^AbfCU A?,AN60N £ K C6N0YC 

SACI^6(OC^ACtA AK&yJ BAClACUJC T0Y4?/ANcvN €&NOy£c] 

X 6£UJN %° r? ^| M rt TrefciAA ttA .wf?:xfyH(V ACWiaN- 

'^ambhnh-n ' AtVbiaWwY?^ 

3 AUNHN A?M6/'fAN M'MAXGAOtftAN AA&ANiAH &X?A CA DfNffM 

€<k)C £MY?CC6 €nJKATT QTOYC KAl CAAdJ^NCON VYA A C > 0<AiJ 
OAON TO TTPecc OYA ? oPOC^MA AH NHN* rC>Y?rAM k NjhPOY* 

?hN K i,| TtANTATAKNWTATCO KerMAbl-ZHNHN^CeriCTAUHN- 

TOYf.VHH MAH.. 1 TAP.NHW. INAlAN-KA) KOYC A N... .A 6U<c) 6MTTP0cee/V 

TTACK IBOYPOJN KAJ 60 iC KAC » CojAI KNNHC KAl 
s ■ TCfOCHwHC OPaJN'* KA\£$eK£INOY Toy M6POYC THCSAAACCHC 

K .. o YCA/V . AtrtCTHN HCC/4'BOIrP KA) . . 

€KAA£CAM6/V- Cd-pMlCAAyTAiilP* KAlTAYTATATOCAYrA €QNH 

L> KAITOYC AZCTTOTA.C TCON €ON CO N TCON €K TTANTOC M6P0 YC IT A NTAC. 

MM€/A/ <(€/ c tpd Toy C KAl A oy /C> € / A N tCTHCA A/*- 0< A / Tr)'Pco^ra jy^> 

OTTCO C €77/ 1~HN ~BA C/A IA N TOON C&NCtiN CCI HM g/Z+roTA <A NOC KA/CAP 
/ A VO "TTACHC THCToomA/coN A^K’CroY&BctON T€ KAl t€7MANCti A/ €6NUoK 

AYMfiKjN . KA^ICTH/yACCY?!Aiy<A,yroT C cNA?iA/vai//<e6^C 

KA-i NMA&kTTHA&eh/ KAl €fC ToYC OfOYC 

eTue ACCYmCe»TH MHC.X.CK tutHANT'ACl'OMMOCtnrACnrONMM 

roTjL'WMAi'rtm"*™** 1 fWfrwcrMrJ'Aw iw«r«M4/<ow 

ANHA&CA M€N KAl olPcoMMOi ^iaitttto 

<h KAlCATA$knronrCAN* KAl ^lAlTHTOCO KAKAP etc TrAPAK AhCiN HA66N KAI 
TOON <f>(A(ON 9A0 N kNTITtlMAtlTTtNTAKoCiAC YtlAlAAN'AUNAPtCON HM6uv 
0&QTO KA | 6./C (poPOYC H M£\N 6C TU> 

10 J^AI HMtiC MICIXUNAIATOYTO TT HPCOC CAB^OYP £1TCONOMACAM^N KAl O 
HMlCh PTTAAlfV CfWCATOKAi 61 c TH N a pm £NlA N AAI K\/\N£TJ0IUC£N*\YA\ 

H MeiC €TTlTQ€eNOC rcO/VPO)M Aiw/V (UP 

11 M HCA MSN KAl&YHAMlN POOSf AI N €£HKONTA fopO/Al A b AC €/V BAPBA>P! CCOJ 
ANlAAMtN KA I to €$//sMC TN C CYF<i>4 C KAl OCAtlT AYTHN ZeNH «A) TTePl^OJPOi 
HC4N TT4NT/i 6KAYCAM6N K*r\ HfHMOO 

/Z C4M€NKAI €KPATHCAM€N KA{(oU)£N£K£\NHTAMlAA'»rcorHATrOTOYe6NOrCPa)AfAl4JN 

KkCreKAorc T,e ka i ttoagi cAnAban ttqa incynth ttspi xcopco^biPQAHAc ft cop a koy^qy^ 

TH TrtP/XCtiPCO- 

13 CO YPA N 7T0A I N CrNTH Ti PIKMTOJ » BA P3A Xf COW Vo\tN CYNTH TTC f/XcO TCO I € FA TfOA IN ♦ TTO\ I N 
CYNTH TT€?lXcoTcO , 7 TOblN CYNTH T€f! XQffcO • XA\KlAA TTOMN CYN TH VGFl xco?co *• 

ATTA IMlANVO 
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A/N CYNTH n^f/xcarco AN6 AN TToAiN CYNTHir6?lXOOPa)-Z6YTMA TToAlN CY/VTH 
77<??/X607aj* 0 TToAiN CYNWn6?iXcaT , cO'nN&/\?oNiTc>AihiCrNTHTrenxuo'ra}* 
AAPM€NAZA TTOAiN 

ti CYN7HrrWXu)?cO>C6/\ trKlANTroAlUCYHTHVtr/KCor^AHTloXjANTTohN CYNTH TTer/XCoTu 
KYTT^ON VoAlN CYhtTHTT6?'X0C>?£O*AAh*N CfASYKtAHTTOhlM CYNTHTf 6 P/ XUJ?CO- 
AA62A/M7 /AA/ 7 T6 

/( A \n c YN TH -rre pix«> ro> - ne i k oVo A uVTOA / Net* rx m nxco f u> - c I nzata tToA. n 
cr/v*TH 7T6TJ Xw*Pa> XAMA6i"N*,7ro/iiN crNTHmrix*>rM~ArtCT!t MToAin 


■cYNTHTTGpiXaJrti)- Ai xcopttoAi hcyNth vePixco 

17 PCO- AoMXHNITOXi N C.YNTH nePIXCOfaj* AoypAiA TVO>\) N crNTHTTZ-P IXU) PU)*f>,1(OPK0YCiti>M 
, 7 FCO AO AI Xn r .*PMANtK'lANTroMNCYNTHTreriYOOl>£0*BATHAtnTo/\ l VCr/V 

*,»Vb*,N CYNTIlTTe7lMr<*>**r&MANlKlAN U?Ai 


Ttf 7 r<=PiXcoPco» XANAP h 

,1 TT6\,UCYUTH rreP/XWPa)* kAi TWC KA7mM<*K/A>C cAtAAAttoAiK CY/VTW 77 *nx»curv> 
Ao NfA'iTo A//-/M/1 rY CYN <TH7i>€?/ yo^/Poo - APTAlYnA, . TTtfAifV cyntu TT€Pi xaircA* coy\ C/% h/ 
TToAlN CYNTHTrePlYOJPOO**- coyiA**/ 


l<? -rroAt N CY/YTHireriYCoWr jP£AT\7T0AlN CYNTH TTZP/XcoPctl >■ QMOY TTOAtlC TP/AkoiVrA 
6TTTA<£yntA^C 7r£r</x<yp0>/C : ■':TWA€TPITH A rcArH 0/TOT€ <H>AtetC€TTI KAPPA CT£ 

kai £4€cca/v' ojp/w‘hcam€^Vai ka rMc k/W eAeccA 
^ ewaAtopKo riYCN oyaA^p/anoc kaicap hm/1c (USe/v kai hcanmct Arror attq 
rtPMAivaiNee/vo<Yc>,//j7ro per/ ac cqkoyc atto ncopikoy eeivaYc Atto Makciac severe 

A 1T07TAA/VA W/AC &6W0YC A7T0 

II M YC/AC 60/VOC AiTO A MACTP/A C eOf/OYCATTO iCTTANlAC €8N0YC ATTO A.. ATAN.C 
€0NOYC *A7To ©PAKI. AC €©>/oyc A7To B/0YA//AC e ©*VE>rc A7ro AOA C 6 ©/yo YC #>t*Airv 
Kalita w/ac &on ore attq cypiac Gohoyc 

nA ttq AYKAciviAceenoYc attq rAAflmc edNorc AttoaykiAC edp/orc att<? = v i. 

-Yc ATTO YATT7rAA<0> KfACVflNOYC^/ATTodsPYrMC £©IVOYC► AlTOCYPMC. £@/V<JYr ATTa 

4>0i/v£iKWC £©NOYC»*A7r0 ^ 

idioyAAiAc €&nqyc Atto ApabiA c eeivflYc atto maxp itmniac ee/YoA^rc attot., _ 

eeNOYC ATTO AYAIAC€<«YO>YC^7TO///AC/A^C#66)A/OYCA770 MtCOTTOTA MlAC £ON0YC r 
AyMANIC GBAOMHkONTA 


li XSiAlAAwN KAt €KT0Y<:K£I6€N MCPOYC KAPPcON KAI €A€CC CON*'" M€.JA OV^A CPM>Aw 
/< 4/ CAToVc irateMOC HMeiK rerOh/tN KAI OYAMPIANONKAlCArA HM€/ C StttAlAlC 

xepc/iv skpathca 

Af£/Y KAm-XClO'TTOYC TO,NTS WA?XOH KAI CYKKA HTI KOY'»C K»*\ HCCMON. .Om»*C Tt 
CK&MCTHC &YtVAM6<OCAPXONTec HCAN TrANT4CTOYTOYC €NK€PC<N €K?ATHCAM€V«Aie«THY 

U 7T€PCi AAaytoyc £%HrA roM6NK*A f ^ g6N6cthccypiac kai roeewCTtfcKtA I me kai m 

6&W0C THC KATrirAXok,ACYTY?lSKAYCAM€A/KA,^? HlM ^CAM6NKAn4XKAKaiTJCAMe.NIYA i ^Jrf/ 

2.1 CAn 6K.&HHAGTH ArcOTH 6XPATK-CAM €NAlTOT0Y £6V6 Yc PeoMA/CVN CA M 0CATATT6M CYNTH 
JliftXOOPVO AAGXANAPH-Mt/THN KATtCON TO !">N CYNTHirepiXuiFco K4TA8o?\6N IVol/H CYXTHTT6? IKcvpaJ 

A, re A H TTOAlHCYfi/TH TTt?IXCU?CO MOMfO rGCTlA. M TTOAIN CYNTHTTePi)(UJ?CO&MAA A 0 W: TTOKtN C YNTH Tttf,XcO?c 

A * ANA mh/H CYN-nnrePHXu)^ 00 ^p^conttoAincynthtta rnccoPui z^yp/n ttoain cynth 

_ A ^ t l:AJ TT /ifuNCYNrHTTeriXw?LD*KcoeYK0NTTOAtNCYNTHU<:?YKCo?ti)*ArpiVnAe T70A/N CYfi/Tt 

1 ArtoAlMCYmP-nePIXOOPCO ^^KOlTO^^TTOAlNTrohlNC^CYN^THne-PiYUJPoO^em^AlYlAN-noAl'^ 

CYMTHTiPlY^i.K^€N^riN WOMHCYn Yh^fitMTcO'tKNtHOYPl'iti VoK,tY C YN 
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3/TH TTePlX-COPOO CcAlNOY* nOMN CYMTH 7T€Pl XOi?CO MYCONTTOAlMCYMn>H lreeixcoPiO ANTIOXlAtf TlOAtH'"/ 
CyNTHTTZPlktePca C€A€YKIANTTOAIN Ct» TV HJ?P/XA»ftO QOMeT/OVTroA/H CYA fThl 

■ni(t)n€Tim**> tyanavomn cynthtt^pixcopco MHTttlirArirHirowCYtrrrtMPtXVPrt Komana 
\ ohN wnartN**** w 8 /crM t*»a.wcyk r* c&WAn ™*VC>wr*> 

S2 TT^PIXU)Poo BIP&AN TToA IN CYNTHTT£ ?/ XwPcOto/ M KoYNAiA * TTO'SiN CYlYTMlTtPl Y60 PcofrAAPANdA TTOX/t/y 
CYNrHirer iyu) r(o (Icon/* 7 toMhN c YtfTd rrepi>aorayto,irA*CACTAYnc tac ttoacic 

tfCYN TA/C VCPf XC^OfOtCAYTcON KAlAN&PCOTroPCtoTOYCAirOTOYCSNOYC PcoMAfCOA/ArTCTU/VAMAP/ANOtU 

eUfMMATH HrArAMttM''/ KAICNTCO HMPTCPOO€6NCI TtoAP/AMCO* GN7TGPC/APt KAI 
l 5 eNTfAP&lA^<A\€*0YZ'oHNHKAieNT(4AcaPlA f v/KA( / '(NTQiceT€P0ict^N€CiNK4l€.nAPJOt^ c NC)onOY 
HMCONrp KAlTcYTTATPOCHMCuNKAlTTAnTT'/CO^KAlirporoNeON HMU)N KfiCMATA HN 6KCi AiYTOYC 

3(,ATT^ KA&ICAM6N K4I HM&,tC erepATTOAfiA eeNHfy eZHTHCAMPN KA! Tr&/0AYt,6f/0tYA KA! A*A?€/OTHTA 
eireirOiUCAM^fY A eiYGAAP OYK. 6N6rPAfAM€N»„, TTAHN TATOCAYtA Ah, A ToYTo CKCA^YcAmSN CPA 
37 4>htNAl 1 NAOCTIC M€6 H MAC CCrAl TOYTO T0 / 0 NOMA to/ KA I TUNA NA P€tAN KA (TUN A€ClXoT€f ANTH N 
MM 6TPPAN €TTirNU)C€TAh,KAT€K€INO cl Snoi 6C&0I HMACOYTcoCOACTlKCPTACPKTICAN KAl £ICTHN 

D A U py l A N pp 

Jl^^NTA^TATATCCAYTAC&NH^ZKTHCAMeNKA'MKA^OMCM^AToYrOKAlHMacHKATA 

{ShoCKMtoNocnoAAA rrrre/A toYAPAVAtfvrcANSNM, rnAAo/c ampcovcc MArorcTAMeA 
enoiHcA* 

39 M€* KAl ClCTOYTOTONlBYCT KAGIAPYCAMPNIY#///// P610N € A XOCTpcO CAfo/OYP KAhpY M £IYo* £/C 
HM€T€7AN MN€lA* K.MON6MAT0C CYNTHfH'i €(*” TTYP6I0N 6N X°CTpuo4AoYPANAlA KAAOYtfs Nom *, c 
^ 0 T^AAOYPANAIATHC BaCiAICCHCTcON BACHA t CC'.?/£oA THqY.O OYrATPOC HMaiN MN€.tA /V KA I O'-NQ MATOC 
CY NTHPH Cl hi KTAiTTYPe 1 ON CNXocrreo Ob?M(CAA.TTAZ€tP KAAOYMCNON ifCTU/cOPM ICAA?TAJ,IP 

U/ TOY M6TAA0Y BAClA PcoCA PMCNlAC YiOY HM COM/////// MNCtA *KAl ONONfAToCCYNTHPHC/W-u, * 
nrretOM&N ^O^TPoOCABOYPKAAOYMCNON^eiCTiftAbOYPTOYMHCAMHMcoM^ciAtCOC Y/or 
Yl MNGIANKAI aue>MATdC/^CYMrn PHCtN KA l"'"'/Trr?ti>,OH 6M X0CTPU3 Na pc&Y'KA Aoy N e N 0 

bACAAACN0YNAPCAI0Y"/s/'//&AC(/\6ctJC'ir>tAlACC€FlCTHMHCT0YpHN/fC €a)c K£/AoYc N6 ' CT ^ P ' A,V 
V3 H*m GMAC*,CHO«Yior'iHM<ON>^6<CTHNMNSiAN KAl ONbMAToew/ CYNTUphc u. 

TOYTOICTOiC TTYPiOiC //'////tt a P€CX,OM€QA KAl £ 60 C KAT€CTHC/\ Uf€N otycoc TTAn^a^^ N ° ° 
WWtlfWrAv* TOY/tCtpAA ICM^ATOC THCTtrbtHC ka,aZI" 

Xe^AUU-HTTPoBA-r^M r<ON AfW/^OWPMTOCIW SKKIBKWW^/J/ '1?" 
‘/fTOfCTTVPeiO/CeocOKAtoeN KAieiKeiNO €.K^€Y*"CAMeN\NA rCIM(ffAl 6.ICTHN MNetA roYT<7/c 
TrP0Wj>AT0MHM€.piCtON/i///i,e* KA I APTCo N MOAIOQ 6<C HMi C YC *. 01N0Y7TACATA C. ^ 

ViTeccOPACaCTHNCACANOYTOYKrPtOYKAtTTATTAvMYBAClteCOCKAlCATItOroWArtA*, 

^eMic<HCM.A*oTP^«,(/ij M cMtcCHerwwci/Mec e o«M, 4Hw . )r ._.,„ . 
roTAPAopANor bAciAecocm,,,/ r&AH mcoMkKaicattcopoy rat, a * ci Mcchc m, 

1 n&COCfNrUrj 

Ht MHCA NK// ANCON KA\<*iPMfCAAPT&$APOY Mt/eTAAiOY 8A*CtN£U>C A? M6 M l AC KA/ N'>A(CA(9Y 

CCnyCTHNOJNdACl W///'/k 6 CO C KA I C 4 S 0 YPA OYK TA •>, T H C C€ TIC TA N > 

WBAClh'CCHtC KAITieCMAKTUCKYP/ACKA^iTTHPCOZOYTOYeKbACIAecoM KAl MYPPCOA KYPlAC 
to«T f OCCATrMratYBACl4€cOCdACiA€a)NKAtNAPCAlOYTOr€K*eA*aAecoNK4i Pa)A 

S0 Aot( ^ KTK6 ^ PHCeYr ^ rP0 CAMCvCAKI<AlVXr O '^ A?Aa y I<Tavr ^^ r . 

BACIAICCHC KAIQJPNUcAAK YlOY toy 

CAB6YPA0YKTAK BYrATPOCTOYMHCANHNCONBAClAeajC KAl UJPMiC'"AAOYKTA/// Key 

5?OirPcJC Toy Cer/CTAN <oN QACIA Gojc THC M MGlAC TTPO&AT0* £N A?Toin MO/\f ON£ NA HM i Cv 

0lH0Y-nACC6YCTeCC4PAC4XAK€lNATATTPodATAAJrer6keieeNTTincC£r€tec o c«' liei ' AFICi : ( - r 
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S'i £N TOCOO 6/CTWA/ MN€/ANtX*iNb- jJK u>N Mvt£>C€ K6A.&YCAM&N Sic MMStANAXTCON MAr£YC-00C 1*4*1 
KA.I etYrsrPkTTTAi Ml Of N"'£<LT M, KS^hmTcaH SXU THC TTATTAKO fe,BACM6c5jCA6CTTC<-t fci^ACrTT 

5V AA WT«J(V*/>CAC-4Na/OY roy APMH/'A <^A FPfiKc^A PMKAfV roAPe AN^JTTA ECUPI AN ACFWFi K 

ACTt6J?;-fAyV TTiofiAx MiP^jrAfV £ir'Tv> y\ a irrv® kahto poc* cattcoPoy roxs^ZMNtrAw caitcopa/oy 

M£€P0OZ; 

SfNH TKPitm KA I Ta)M,€fT(THcAPTAJ i At > OYT0Y BAC$AecoCdACl/\ 6 CUN AeCTTOTeiACYTTAP^AiTu)N CATAPOin 

ABPH^- BAC/A C'A'"PTtAi.A? 0 X^APOy BAClM£«JC**,4PrA£ If K£?M AH BACiA£X>CAPTiA&i P ClTAN 

«B^CIA€a;C4HplKWBAfcOYTarB4C»Ae<OCMHTPOePa»AAlfMCTHCAPrAXAPOY*7»V’MCM€ ( »CBAciA# MU 

MHTroC4AHMKHCBACMICCHCBfiCtAlCCei)fi/nAirAK4NArTA2£ir BlAlZ TJABAKQYAfAPOTTT 
57 A. HH^rOirAZOV <ACAN COYI^MCACAN INAHTAN A€.CnaT0Y*„TTHPtO2 KAPHWrmOKKAPHNABOYPCAM 
APTAIIPOY# P/o rHAjMANAno AoY/WXM PO|f,CnAn/T(3y WAPd A4 BI PoYfT.-T 1TABA K TOY 

TTWOKAffroPoc rrA2MP<3'i'^yACfTCPi pa w ovffepo^froroY^epieA^ Sfe pxota CTd’rTov BfePfccip* N' 
WMAfPAT MAKA trne#H?ANfTCY-noZm MI*/TT iT'^TZ ^iHTaY^liAACTOYOYAPAA NTOY €TT( THC 
TTA&tfUf* 

M C € pf^TOYCC £ PI TAN ZHKZABMfyN CAtBOYCTOYeTUTOYKYNHltfoy XOY^/Vl K TOY fiTTi T* c 
am a/cok^c ateft-y royemrofx o\uoy kai toiu Yr,7TaT«wAe///rr3Ts/AA/HM^Yrera^eT»/vAiYA5Apor B A C , A(S , c 
toTHCAtUABANHC'usArTAZAPoVO&AaA&'^CTHC KiPMAMZHA/hCoAHNAKHCBACiAiCCHC HHC<OM& l 4CTiK i ier"CATTcY)r 
AWAZACTtOYTOYBACf^uJCrH^/C/bHPlA adYA.AfAACCQYTOYfcrBACiAtaj/V Yioy/TABA M>y CACA//array 6rBAC/At«/£ 

6l T^jj'CTrAP/KAMTPA^^SlWeCACAMOyTOYef SAC/AEOWtOye ICKIAOYKaHAHATPA< p 6 NT%APcA[ 0 'r Tor er 
l>ACtAecoNttHP£t}z.ii'Ar<HAPc4tOYToYerBAciA,e*aj/vcA'ie>OYPr/i,NCArT‘v»pniTuAioY Kabakovazapityto^y 

FWPcyzoY Acm7T(Aoy 

4aAmiAPnfl>AxAPrAIAfCflYP«NMpC4»«rAWAHMN<Off#OYAPrAlAPKAr^n t AKMXMdYeiT.TP.noY*P 4 iK a v 

r*yeAWT(OXCAB^PCATPArr<?VCTJtHOcOCArMaYCr^yAP^5APAPrA5AP/C/VapMTTA2KPT/«M(:ABoYP p 

rcOMAH ^ATPAVoV r 


^3ItNCMiKWiCA0<5OP/«rAoAMWAMCATTWP,)pcwa/M^r/P/MeP.C4.»4MPraJNK.4cr6AAoirMKocz«Aen«o*:^T>, D 

roYAP*f IV »«cATPA7T0Y wrc0N 


6YKiPAjcrpiorr.TrAioyTr^rr/)K<»voyiC7rcPttrAtVorAMCoYCA^MNiHcaiBA4BAC/Aicc< t >vAWAP2ABiATT^ 

ToyinAdo^>oPoYA'4PC4/OYP'NACAn , ATroyri4/V/KAMlAAArCATPATr!>yraY^BAA7TJr6ir/rHC YT1H Ptc/AC W **° Y 

1CO Mt PAl 0 Y ?ACTl YA fVAPT a&A POY%ri$e Pi f* VABOYPC AM C/lBUiP T6Yen,TUN A?/ rA lOi/V IVAPCAldY 
8APP*rA/vcA8«jpA/APrHrA/VNAPCA/arroreniT#£ A v vo>MC tugMlibY^TornfA ireA/wATtwc NAAa>KT6r<zir>Tn C 

/ L BY POX PCX VAC^A ITAC^^irAWAB&A RAC AWCEWAirAlY fciPWI p MA ToY PACTAK ryCAPTAPa) fV CATPAWY 

4 fTA|A poYTTtTtjLirAVMeerxoYACTrAiYZofYAAKOCCATruiraremt.TratroYAcrATMeep/it/eniexicroAcoH 

CACA/V 


bjetNOYKOrCAZANrAH-OYOPuyilAroPANOMOYAPTAlAPOrtiHrHZCATrAtlOYBA&OYroYAiQHrANftKtPaCtip 
1PA0YA (V ZA F&XANA AY BA Mi rAN YYlN^A P OACANTAN MAtiZl KeYNOXXtr*.CACANOra \KACtoy OY Ate A (V OY 
NAC/TAA.I t~AN OYaP*/A / ft f oPAYva 

a ZiBIA -OMOYTrP&AroNeNAPTcYMoAioHer/AhMtcxcirJOYrrACATOYCTtccAreC v'i/V0>07fcP 


HM6<C CfftTAC APClAC !<AlQPHCK6-iACT(ZJA&6<<JWC7tOYAAZ6M6/Y KA) TcciY&e-uJtXKTtcMA&XCfyMGA/ 


K A1 &CBoMe/ANTiU)N &€co /VTAYrATTAtYrATA 


(rf€6NH eztiTHCAMtN Ml KAT6ei*AM€N K'AioiyomA KA/A enevotHCA M€SA KAK€i /YocA^ 

OCT/C M69 HMAC€CXA! KAt SYTYxPC £CTA t KAK&!NOC€tuTA<Z YttiAC KAi 6PrtCK6iAc 7^/f^^v^Ryv 
CTrorAACATcO 'flYAOlOSOl Bo HQ//o,o / 


7c> AYTcO 6 C 0 NTA) KAiAACT/IO PTWY 6 AYTOOM TT&iHCAONTA-I 
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In discussing this Greek text and its meaning for Roman history, a beginning 
is made with Olmstead ! s article. This writer holds no brief for his own errors and 
mistakes; he is very willing to admit and correct them,when they are pointed out to 
him by other scholars and when he discovers them himself- This will, I believe, 
become quite clear as this article proceeds. The new, serious errors, however, dis¬ 
seminated by notable critics, must be met and stopped before they penetrate too wide¬ 
ly and deeply into the web and woof of history. 

After a few general opening statements, chiefly on the bad state of Roman 
affairs early in the third Christian century, Olmstead at the top of his p. 2jq2 pre¬ 
sents a very, laudatory paragraph on the early Sasanian empire, in distinct and sur¬ 
prising contrast to the picture, painted later on. From there he goes on through 
several pages with a sketch of source-material, most of it fairly well known. This 
is fair enough so far as it goes; its deficiencies need not detain us here. 

When Olmstead on his page 2l& takes up our inscription, this writer is indeed 
surprised to learn that his colleague in the Oriental Institute had, in 1936, actu¬ 
ally seen the original Middle-Persian (he calls it with the needlessly novel and 
learned nomenclature of Herzfeld "Parsik" and the Parthian text "Pahlavik"), uncov¬ 
ered specially for his inspection. He had also seen and discussed a handcopy by a 
member of Erich Schmidt's staff, Donald McCown. He knew by his own personal inspec¬ 
tion on which side of the Kaabah of Zoroaster this first-found version of the 
inscription was incised, a matter about which this writer asked diligently in vain 
before issuing his first, very tentative publication. All this had taken place some 
months before this writer for the first time saw the photographs from which alone 
his first, defective publication was made. Similarly, when the photographs of the 
Greek and Parthian arrived at Chicago in this writer's absence, Olmstead and his 
students worked over them for four months before this writer so much as saw them. 
Finally, before publishing his long article Olmstead had Henning's and all of this 
writer's previous publications on the inscription,as his footnotes, 11 on page 21^3 
and 13 on page 2U6,clearly show, plus the new Kartir inscription, though this is 
neither noted nor used. All this must for once be clearly and publicly stated for 
the record. No excuse, though perhaps some reason,for errors committed by this wri¬ 
ter is sought by this statement; but it must be made clear once and for all, that 
for new errors made by Olmstead there is far less excuse. 

What Olmstead then has to say about the Greek text in general, its defective¬ 
ness, its letter forms, etc., may be left for other scholars to judge on the one 
hand from the text here published, on the other from the photographs. What, howeveiy 
Olmstead says about the Kaabah of Zoroaster and fire-temples,to whose establishment 
a third of this inscription is said to be devoted, must be examined with great care 
and caution; in the editio princeps this writer carefully placed a question mark 
with his translation of the term for the name-fires founded by Sapor: "fire (tem¬ 
ple?)", see page 386 of the editio princeps . The problems are not as simple as 
Olmstead assumes. They begin with a whole nest of linguistic problems. What does 
the Parthian archaic or (perhaps pseudo-) archaising atrw mean? Is it connected 
with, the Middle-Persian plural atrwan , used by Kartir? What does the Semitic NWRF, 
used in our IIP, stand for? Atumadur , or at ash ? If the latter, should we not 
expect the addition of katak-kadak (~?")j if fire-temples are intended? For Greek 
rrupeTov the latest Liddell and Scott, in spite of French pyree , lists only the 
two meanings, l) "firesticks", i.e., an early form of matches; and 2) "earthen pan 
for coals", chiefly Septuagintal. Does the use of this word indicate that the 
Greek scribe is thinking of elaborate firetemples such as Ghirshman recently 
unearthed at Chapour? Is he not rather thinking of the metal fire-altar or brazier 
set on a stone or brick foundation to be seen on innumerable coins, medals, and 
other pictorial representations? In Syriac and Arabic this is a kanhn ; its base, 
more often the entire structure,- in Syriac is mathoena or its plural; the well- 
informed and careful Beruni calls the simple, little structure which generally 
houses it a qubbah , probably the modem sagri , for whii-h Jackson, Gir Phil ., II, 

688, quotes Andreas. The installation of a fire-altar with its apparatus in a 
Christian church made that church a fire-house ( beth nura ). Yet the simple equation 
of our Kaabah with the qubbah - sagri by Jackson, l.c. and p. 701, is probably over- 
hasty; the very Arabic name, the use made of its walls by Sapor and Kartir, and cur- 
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ious statements about it by the latter give it a separate and special standing 
among the Sasanians and their predecessors at this Naqsh-i-Rustam. Within the large 
compound constituting the greater sanctuary grouped around the Kaabah there may have 
been a larger fire temple, in which there was room for five elaborate altars for 
high masses, which seems to be what Kartir means by his Varahran fires; or there was 
room on the grounds for a separate qubbah for each of the five. 

The most extensive treatment of the Iranian word for fire extant is that by 
Bartholanae, Mirth , VI, pp. 68 ff. The Syriac and Arabic material may be found 
most conveniently grouped together in Hoffmann's Syr. Akt. Pers. M9rt. , pp. 35 ff«, 
esp. note 313 (cf. Bedjan, AM, IV, pp. 250 ff„.and 172 ff.J. On fire-altars and 
temples extant material and information is most completely.put together in Chris¬ 
tensen's L'Iran , pp. 151+-163 (see especially p. 163, note l)„ All this, however, 
leaves still valid Benveniste's words: "II manque encore un etude approfondie sur 
les feus de l'lran," (Benveniste et Renou, VRTRA £T VR$RAGNA , p. 39, n. 5)- Such 
a study cannot be made here in a few sentences or paragraphs; a moderately adequate 
treatment will require at the least a very fair-sized book. Olmstead seems unaware 
of this. Moreover his words about one third of this inscription being devoted to 
the establishment of fire temples are "grossly exaggerated"; any reader can verify 
the fact that Greek so employs at most.7 of 69 lines, the Iranian a similar propor¬ 
tion. 


Olmstead now lists fourteen words for linguists and lexicographers to note. 
Against uncritical acceptance of this list scholars must here be warned. 

KolCTlAAouf , aJw&Wn.f may be passed over without comment. TTup£?c( was taken 
in the foregoing section in the sense of "fire temples", while here we find it 
without further explanation as "fire altars". TFof&Vr] is not merely a vulgar, but 
an older, in some respects better form of CPo(TVb • in line 5 is no crasis for 

kd) > but the proper name of a region or country; y opt fj. ef off , 11 . 1+5 and 

52 , is a mere misreading for / t qy MV^IatV f and Tqj /jvelofp ; TpeVou , 

I . 62 , is misread from £ rrt rp 0 rr by or dorparrou ; sov/owpou , 1 . 66 , can hardly 

be anything but a misreading of &opoup&u ; e?<rfcvy pc *($ov > 1 . 1 + 1 +, is not 

an odd new word-monster, but two wellknown old words ^5 Avyp^cpoV ; in 1.61+ the 
word is not <Trr« , but <STrw&o ^opou ; 1.66 has not '■fiv/jo-but CpuAci Kof ; 

£?£vti <*5 in line 8 is in reality e-Vavri'ofy . "While as a 

Persian loan word for 'wagon 5 is well known, cf/uqf^dTroU appears to be a trans¬ 
literation of a Persian word meaning ’wagon horse'." Persian? Then what 

is pure Greek?This Greco-Persian monster might have been avoided if in the editio 
princeps lying on Olmstead's desk this fourth greater retainer of Sapor, king of 
Vr?fen. Georgia, Iberia, as he occurs in Greek's line 60, found at the top of its 

p. 1 + 09 , had been looked up, as, indeed, by judicious use of the same means all of the 
errors here listed might have been avoided. Moreover, if the inscription as a whole 
had been really well read and true ^xamples of crasis sought, it was very easy to 
find , 1.52, and K«K6?/oj" , I. 69 . Nor is the double Ktfl , 

II. 1+/5, the only error of the kind. Leaving the reader and student to discover 
others, as he may need or want them, attention may be called in passing to odd KoO 
in 1. 12, very probable omission of frV and redundant repetition of eVpatTr] tf'W jUCV 
in 1. 27 , faulty repetition of rfoAiV (there are some probable omissions of it 
also) in 1. 30 and of rp in lines 31/32, all in that part of the inscription which 
Olmstead for his historical disquisition must have scrutinized more carefully. The 
statement that "there is no obvious violation of Greek grammar" etc., can safely be 
left to the readers of this studj> after they have seen the hit or miss use of cases, 
the copious use of &\$, which at first sight looks like premature Modern Greek, but 
is presently seen to be a frequently mechanical translation of Parthian and Persian 
pat , and other oddities. The Greek is decidedly neither classical nor flawless as 
any kind of Hellenistic. Its transliterations of titles and names were of course 
not "derived from oral dictation", but made from the Iranian by a translator who 
knew both Greek and Parthian as well as Persian, as used and pronounced at the late 
Arsacid and this early Sasanian court. Both Olmstead and Rostovtzeff have curious 
notions about this Greek scribe and do not envision him at all vividly; his status 
and stature will be brought out more clearly in another connection a little later in 
this study. 
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After the very faulty statement on the language Olmstead introduces the Sibyl¬ 
line Oracles, chiefly Book XIII, and attempts to use it with* or rather above and 
beyond,all other sources to “correct" the wholly contemporary and largely eyewitness 
account of events and campaigns of Sapor. This over-use of the Sibyl is greatly 
modified and brought into safer bounds by Rostovtzeff. Hence it is not necessary 
here to examine this lengthy section of Olmstead's in detail. A few remarks on 
oddities and correction of errors will suffice. The writing cn p. 251 "king of 
Airan" is certainly needlessly odd. As may be seen in this publication of the Greek 
text compared with this writer's previous publications in AJSL , vols. LVII and LVIII, 
there are in the "titulary" at the head of the inscription no serious "breaks" that 
need to be "safely filled" from elsewhere. Between this opening "titulary" and the 
first Roman war lies Sapor's outline of his empire at the end of his life; a more 
careful study of this would have been a most wholesome exercise for both Olmstead 
and Rostovtzeff to correct their conception of Sapor's boastfulness. Greater care 
in the use of this writer's study of this section would have saved Olmstead other 
serious errors, which must be corrected lest the prestige of his name in some quar¬ 
ters spread them. "Guarathranos, king of the Gelani", is not "probably the native 
king installed after the conquest", but almost certainly Sapor's eldest son, listed 
in the immediate royal family for whom masses for their souls are established, 
before the heir-apparent, in Greek line UT* Then, totally misleading and almost 
completely wrong* come the words "the Gurganians-Parsik Gurgan and Pablavik Gurkan- 
are found among the satrapies". He means the Hyrcaniansj and he means, further, 
that their country, Hyrcania, is enumerated by Sapor among the countries constituting 
his empire. Totally wrong is his "Gurkan" for the Parthian,which is Vrkn (ed. prin¬ 
ceps , p. 351 )) his Persian Gurgan (p. 252) is derived from the editio princeps state- 
inent (p. 351) that Greek Gourgan (end 1. 3) transliterates Sasanian Middle-?ersian, 
a statement manifestly not well understood by Olmstead. I did not then and do not 
now think that Sasanian Middle-Persian wrote Gurgan; in this early time their 
orthography followed Parthian,with slight deviation, here probably Vrkan (Hubschm., 
PSt , Sec. 51, p. 159J and literature quoted in editio princeps ). But they spoke 
Gourgan, as our Greek with Priscus, Procopius, Syriac, and early Arabic all testify. 
Parallel to this is the Caucasian Iberia, at present pronounced Iviria, related to 
Parthian Virtfan and its early Sasanian imitation VaruJfan, used by Kartir and also 
in our inscription with Olmstead's "wagon horse", HP version, end of 1. 30, corres¬ 
ponding to Greek, 1. 60, Parthian, 1. 25, where HP may be Vari£an. This is early 
Sasanian official orthography, while pronunciation must soon (how early?) have become 
Gurgan or the like, to account for Syriac Gurzan, found also in Arabic along with 
K(=G)urdj, Greek Georgia, Russian Gruzia, etc.; cf. Harquart, ErgnjSTahr , pp. 115 f. and 
passim . On his 258 Olmstead once more deals oddly with "the countries which belonged 
to the regularly organized empire." Hot; his "Machelonia, here ixsed as equivalent of 
Colchis", is clearly a serious error. Both Sapor and Kartir clearly designate as 
Sapor's farthest West in the Caucasus the Alans' Gate, Ptolemy's Sarmatic Gates, the 
Darial Pass between Harmastis-Harmozica-Tiflis-Tbilisi and Ordzhorikidze-Vladikavkaz 
within the Iberian boundaries. Pityus and Trapezus are clearly Roman at the begin¬ 
ning of Valerian's reign and, though temporarily lost by Rome to others than the 
Persians, remain Rome's responsibility thereafter. Against Olmstead unjust over- 
extension of Sapor's claims to territory must be rejected, as must their over-nar¬ 
rowing against Marquart, Eranlahr , p. 9 $> where the conquest of the Caucasus kingdoms 
is "blandly ascribed to Sapor II a century later. Olmstead's statement (p. 258), 
"Shahpuhr lists Arabia as one of his own satrapies fsic Q, later as a Roman province", 
is patently wrong; they are wholly different Arabias. 

Having cleared or bypassed these bramble patches, we can and must now proceed 
to seek a clear and tenable tale of the Gordian-"Fhilippus Arabs"-Sapor war, its 
conclusion and consequences. Olmstead's account (pp. 253 ff.) is a zigzag dance for 
all concerned. Gordian comes east in 2lj.2 accompanied by his father-in-law, Timesi- 
theus. On a visit to Edessa they restore the Osrhoenian kingdom ... of Abgar 
Phraates (i.e., X.). Here Olmstead for the first time shows that he does not know 
the Syriac parchment of Edessa, found at Dura, published by Torrey, Zf. Sem ., X,l/2 
(1935), pp. 33-b$ s and its historical interpretation by Bellinger and Welles, Yale 
Classical Studies V (1935). esp, pp. lb2 ff., where it is proved that Timesitheus- 
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Gordian here did not restore* but actually deposed* the unreliable Abgar X. Gordian 
(without Timesitheus?) wins skirmishes* a great battle against Sapor at Resaina* 
recovers Nisibis, moves down the Chaboras and Euphrates* aiming at Ctesiphon. Sapor 
must hastily collect troops to defend "his capital”, Timesitheus is poisoned by 
Philip (events and their sequence as given are Olmstead’s). difficulties in secur¬ 
ing food were exaggerated by Philip* who thus compelled Gordian to retreat to Zaitha* 
between Dura and Circesium* where the youngster "was compelled to share the throne 
with Philip”* and where "soon after* in February of 2hh s Philip slew Gordian”<> This* 
says Olmstead (p. 25>3)* w is not- only the unanimous agreement of a long line of Greek 
and Roman chroniclers* backed by the statement that the tomb monument was in exis¬ 
tence a century later ; it is proved (italics are Olmstead’s) by ».. the contempor¬ 
ary Christian Sibyl". This must be briefly examined before we go on with the halting 
tale. Ammianus Marcellinus has the tumulus twice (XXIII* v* 7 and 17 )$ in the latter 
section Julian* in a rhetorical pep talk* says pretty much what Olmstead wants us to 
believe is a unanimous report® Zosimus (A 18/19) hates Philip* but lets Timesitheus. 
(Timesikles) die a natural death* and has the soldiery* not Philip* riot and kill 
Gordian, Zonaras (XII* 18) repeats Zosimus in slightly different words. And the x 
Sibyl? Of Gordian it says* 11® 19/20? rrpodoBeif u(|>’ | VC^TrTr&^er* jct£g| Tutf&eiJ 

off Bum of Philip* 11c 79/80? suv iraiS) k^toiiw | KCnnre<?€Tcfi foAtW Sio^ trpe<f0tf re¬ 

pay (Wi/rjcf > and of Decius* 11. lOO/lOlt TOTS k'o'potvor */ Kamrefier’ GV 

Does this prove Olmstead 3 s contention? And did Olmstead stop 
to think that the "tomb” was a cenotaph and who built the cenotaph? Further inquiry 
would be interesting. But we must pursue the mazes of Olmstead*s path. To do this 
properly we must here place before the reader Olmstead ! s attempt (p„ 25>5>) at trans¬ 
lation of this section of the great inscription? "And when first over the kingdom of 
the peoples I was established* Gordianos Kaisar from all the dominion of the Romans 
a force of Guththi [Goths] and German peoples collected. And into Assyria* against 
the people of 'the Aryans and us he made an inroad. And into the mountains of 
Assyria* in the Mesichise from opposite a great war arose. And Gordianos Kaisar was 
killed* and we annihilated the army of the Romans. And the Romans proclaimed Philip- 
pos as Kaisar. And Philippes the Kaisar came for supplication. And offering in 
return for the life of his friends five hundred thousand denarii* he gave them to me* 
and for tribute to me it shall be. And on account of this we named Miaichen Peros- 
Sabur". Passing lightly over such patent mistranslations as "peoples” and "war"* 
we must be warned particularly against the insinuation that Sapor merely considered 
the ransom as tribute. Then* unfortunately* Olmstead has followed docilely and all 
too fully the worst error of this writer’s editio princeps in the site of the battle. 

But having followed me into northern Faysabur* he believes it possible* nay he is 
convinced* that the correct interpretation is that Sapor here speaks of "an other¬ 
wise unknown battle in connection with the Armenian campaign"* which "has nothing 
whatever to do with the events hitherto mentioned". Having thus maligned Sapor he 
now tries to take all honor from Philip. Philip* having so bought a peace* dares 
to assume titles* Persicus and Parthicus Maximus* such as will presently be found 
excusable* natural* and laudable in Valerian. And now the crowning zigzag? Philip* 
having signed away Mesopotamia and Armenia* finds the Romans "so upset” about it that 
he "broke the peace and a little after recovered the lands". In a long disquisition 
on Philip he takes occasion twice to slur Philip’s father* as the "most notable of 
robbers" (p. 2^9) and as "Philip's ex-bandit father* the ’god Marinus'" (p. 260). 

Starting off on his worst Mareades fiction* he comes back to Philip on page 399* to 
tell us that the eastern frontier of Rome was wide open* because "apparently personal 
hatred for all friends of Gordian had led Philip to depose Abgar* king of Osrhoene* 
who ruled Edessa as frontier guard"* thus once more exhibiting complete ignorance of 
the conclusive work of Bellinger and Welles. 

On this same campaign or war Rostovtzeff on his pages 22 f. is masterfully brief. 

He starts with an ominously prejudicial statement: "The report is brief and full of 
reticences". Then Rostovtzeff partly transcribes and partly translates the little 
section; "Right after the accession of Shapuhr the Emperor Gordian collected from 
the whole Empire a strong army* which consisted chiefly of military units of the Dan¬ 
ube and the Rhine frontier* and attacked the Persians and Shapuhr in Assyria (battle 
of Rhesaena?) ’and inside the boundaries of Assyria ( ftpouj - Toj 

means certainly fev TO?j opotf T. in Mesichise (probably not a city but a 

region) there was a great ’face to face’ or ’frontal’ battle* and Emperor Gordian 
was killed* and we annihilated the Roman army* and the Romans proclaimed Philip 
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emperor, and Emperor Philip entered into negotiations and paid us 5>Q0, 000 denars as 
ransom for the life of his friends, and became our tributary# and we therefore called 
Misiche Peroz-Sapur®The interpretation of Gothic and Germanic lands (never here 
"peoples"!) as the Danube and Rhine limes is excellent, as will appear more clearly 
later with Valerian’s army. Absolutely correct is "boundaries" for ed. princepg ® (p.363) 
unpardonable "mountains’®. A master-stroke is the "face to face" or "frontal" battle. 
Indeed, with these readings established Rostovtzeff had a coup in his hands, which 
only his prejudices prevented him from seeing. "Right after the accession" is \tfrong; 
by no dating is the connection of events so close; what Sapor means is: "Firstly, 
after I had come to the throne}' as will appear more clearly as we go along. Neither 
Rhesaena nor Nisibis to Sapor's mind ever belonged to Assyria. It may be one of 
Sapor's "reticences", that this battle is not mentioned; other, even Roman, "kings and 
potentates have been known to omit non-successes from their lapidary annals; or may 
one turn Rostovtzeff ! s oft-used term around and believe this Roman success "grossly 
exaggerated" for home consumption? Great siege-operations of this first Sapor are 
most unlikely, as Noeldeke was one of the first to sense; they were not well adapted 
to his armies, his temperament, his experience, nor his military knowledge. Quite 
unforgiveable, with what he had solved and what he says deserves a more detailed 
treatment than that given by Olmstead and myself, is his own neglect in solving the 
site of the battle and his clinging to Gordian’s murder with the rhetoric of Marcel- 
linus and Julian, against the fairly clear statement here, still further clarified by 
fha Sibyl. There are other "reticences" in Rostovtzeff. 

Now first the Mystery of Misiche must—and can!—be solved. The editio prin- 
ceps' "mountains of Assyria" were in no small measure due to the reading of a dam¬ 
aged Parthian word as what we now know to be TWR * = tPra=kOf , "mountain(s)"; renewed 
examination of the photos still favors the same Aramaic spelling; if correct, this 
must be tawra or tawwara - vimand , though,perhaps, a reading of the remnants as vimand 
itself may be just barely possible. Therewith the picture changes from that assumed 
in the editio princeps. There, with the faulty reading and the Roman successes at 
Rhesaena and Nisibis in mind, the Gordian line of advance was rashly assumed to be 
that of the middle army of Severus Alexander ten years earlier^ which could only lead 
to the northern Faysabur, though nothing corresponding to Misich was there. Now we 
have Gordian, without Philip (who is neither killed in battle nor taken prisoner), 
advancing down the Euphrates in an attempt on Ctesiphon, though he can hardly have 
danced the zigzag jig prescribed for him by Olmstead (accepted with the murder by 
Rostovtzeff?). There, where the Euphrates advances farthest, eastward toward Seleu- 
cia-Ctesiphon and Baghdad, lies another Peroz-Sabour, also called Anbar. Of this 
LeStrange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , pp. 2l|/5, says: "By the earlier Arab 
Geographers the limit" between Irak and Jazirah-Mesopotamia "generally coincided 
with a line going north from Anbar on the Euphrates to Takrit on the Tigris, both 
cities being reckoned as of Irak." Now the Irak of the early Arabs is pretty much 
the Assyria of Sapor, just within whose boundaries lies the site of our battle. With 
this a hauntingly similar name in this neighborhood,which had worried me from the 
beginning, but seemed too deceptively tempting to be true, took on new meaning. As 
now read the site is first named in the sequence: in Greek ey Tn Vffp I'/ewifaS 

where Parthian now has BMsyk p(a)tyrym(a)n ; then in Greek YOVTO , 

in Parthian M^yk TIN ZK krty . The essence of the Greek is Misich, rendering, as well 
as Greek can, Aramaic M*§lk(h) . Just east of Anbar-Firisabora, Bersabor (Zosimus) or 
Perisabor, or Fayrus-SSbur, lies the old Arabic and clearly late Sasanian tasuj , "dis¬ 
trict, quarter" Maskin (LeStrange, 1. c. , pp. $1 and 80). G. Hoffmann, Syr. Akt. pers . 
Mart., pp„ ILL, 187, and 296 ,deals with this site. For Arabic Maskin he claims to 
know Syriac and Talmudic (Aramaic) Ma^k ,> n5 =Strabo l s ( Geogr . XVI, 1, 27). 

However this may be, Hoffmann wrote what he actually saw in his Syriac martyrdom 
curiously "Ma &c y Cnla ." Looking up Bedjan, Act. Mart ., IV, 236, 1. 12, we find him 
printing Melka , voweled as the oyriac iyord for "skin, hide, tribute." These vowels 
shift about easily in oyriac writing; here addition of emphatic final S and identi¬ 
fication with the common noun helped along the vowel-shift. Our inscription shows 
that the name of this district and town in 27 O A.D. is M’ y slk(h ). The Greek Ycffl 
can hardly be part of the transcription; it characterizes the place as "flats, level- 
land, plain", ideal arena for a frontal battle, line against line. And H ? ^lk(h ) 
itself, not-in Edessene °yriac, but in Babylonian or Assyrian Aramaic, can and prob- 
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ably does mean just that, "a stretch, trac t of land" ( rti»gak'n ; m a Milch vz traxit s tractus ). 
As "to Bedjan, this became by popular etymology "the skin,," so its use by nomads with 
similarity ox sound made it Haskin, "nomad tents". It canes to be Sapor-Victory here 
and ends as Anbar, "storehouses." 

How our neat little tale looks quite different. No leering reticences are here. 
Checks, defeats, retreats, withdrawals from tentative raids on Roman Mesopotamia 
become insignificant in Sapor's eyes in contrast with his great and effective defen¬ 
sive victory, however affairs may look from the Roman side. And how do the affairs 
and actions of Rome stack up against this Persian story? Despite effulgent Marcel¬ 
line- Juli anic rhetoric Gordian III is a child at the beginning and a callow youth at 
the end of his six years of enthroned majesty. Ho evidence for precocious genius or 
any capacity or ability beyond his years is known to me. When limesitheus-Timesikles 
takes charge as father-in-law and pretorian prefect, Roman affairs begin to march. 

The Rhine frontier was quiet,; the Danube was well managed by Menophiius, Rome's 
far east was uneasy. Rome, we now can see, had reached the limit of her eastward 
expansion along the eastern frontier of Mesopotamia. In the last, crumbling days of 
Parthia this eastern frontier was sharply emphasized by Septimius Severus.; but he 
had not taken Hatra, and it may be he began to subsidize Armenia to hold the Cau¬ 
casus (Marquart, Sr'anKahr „ 102, note i;). Then Arsacid Parthia became Sasanian Per¬ 
sia, inflamed with a Hcmeroid epic romance, claiming not only Parthian rights to 
be upheld, but a Durian, pre-Alexandrian irredenta to be regained. The eastern 
frontier began to waver with uncertainty. Roman-subsidized Armenia with its Par¬ 
thian dynasty was a thorn in Persia's flesh. As he found time, means,and oppor¬ 
tunity, the first Sasanian king of Persia, Ardashir, made testing forays over the 
boundary. This provoked what seems to have been conceived chiefly as a campaign of 
demonstration in the reign of Alexander Severus, 232/3, A.D„ The northern of the 
three Roman armies operating through friendly Armenia registered a few, not very 
significant successes; the central one, with the .emperor in northern Mesopotamia, 
hardly contacted the enemy at all; the southern army was trying to follow the glor¬ 
ious trail of Septimius down the Euphrates on the way to Babylon, but "Ardashir 
was..able to....annihilate...it...on the Euphrates" (Ensslin, CAH , XII, 70). The 
rest of the Roman field armies were withdrawn to other regions., lio peace was con¬ 
cluded. Yet Ardashir "remained inactive for four years" ( ibid. ,). Roman troubles at 
home were reflected on its frontiers: the inept recrudescence of Osrhoene under the 
Persophile Abgar X Phraates in the early quiet years of young Gordian, together with 
the rise of the gigantesque Persian crownprince Sapor to active leadership, began to 
stir the cooling embers of the Perso-Roman border. Sapor succeeded, even though by 
treachery, in taking and razing Hatra, where the great Septimius himself had failed. 
Ardashir dies, and Sapor succeeds him in 2ij0„» cf. now Ensslin, SbBavAdW. 19k5» no, 

5, p. 7 and passim with Martin J. Higgins, The Persian War of the Emperor Maurice , 
Washington, S. c., 1939, pp» 19 f» and 71. 'i : he Romans are thrust out of Mi sib is 
and Carrhae, though these early Sasanians seem never to occupy, garrison.., fortify 
any Mesopotamian town for themselves. An uneasily exploring, fluid front seems to 
oe all that through Sapor's early years these Persians are able to achieve against 
the Romans, Always there is talk of a threat to Antioch, all in later sources. 

This reflects^not actual fact or feeling of the moment, but the tremendous and 
lasting impression which the sack of Antioch the Great;when it came ten to twelve 
years later, produced in the Perso-Roman 'world. 

In this situation Timesitheus and Gordian picked up troops from the quiescent 
Rhine and Danube , the Germanic and Gothic limes, and moved with them over Thrace to 
Asia. The error of Edessa is rectified, Abgar deposed, a lasting ana strong Roman 
colony instituted. The Persians—how numerous? how tenacious?—are expelled from 
Carrhae, the Rhesaena region, Nisibis; the core of Mesopotamia is purely Roman once 
more. A campaign, the besetting ignis daturas of Roman generals in these parts, 
down the Ghaboras and Euphrates threatening Seleucia-Ctesiphon is planned. At this 
point Timesitheus, no longer young and with many years of arduous service in all 
parts of the Empire on his back, dies, apparently rather suddenly and unexpectedly. 

And with this the vilification of Philip the Arab sets in at full blast. 


01mstead, as others 
ory mass whole without a 


had done before him lacking Sapor KZ , swallows the unsav- 
trace of critical examination, even attempts to add to it. 
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Rostovtzeff in this matter does little better. Ensslin ( l„c. , p. 8?) corrects 
details; the tale of Timesitheus' poisoning is suppressed, i’hilip s s base origin is 
canceled out, the soldiers murder Gordian. But Philip 4 s "burning.ambition ,r forms 
the sinister background* Ernst Stein, FW , vol. X-half-vol„ 19, cols. 755“72, no, 

386 of the Julii, evaluates the sourcematerial critically., Another Stein, in half- 
volo 13, cols. 361|-7, under no, 89 of the Furii, deals similarly, but not quite as 
acutely, with the Timesitheus material. Neither of the Steins had our Sapor KZ. Yet 
the poisoning tale turns out to be but one variant version detailed but once in the 
Gordian vita . It is hardly Dexippus. Ernst Stein calls it back-stairs gossip. But 
even here the general tone and character of the Roman literary sources on Philip, of 
which Olmstead makes so much, is only hinted at. By his personal charm Philip in 
Rome has to overcome the prejudice against the non-senatorial upstart ve rsus the sena¬ 
torial emperor, says Ernst Stein. To wipe it out for good and all Philip needed more 
than that, more, too, than the conscientious administration and the better than aver¬ 
age generalship which he gave. Philip faced a devilishly difficult and delicate job; 
only by superhuman genius, surprisingly smashing successes, phenomenal luck could he 
have pulled Rcme out of the dismal and desperate mess in which she found herself at 
her millennial birthday. As it was, his charm died with him,and he had built no 
wicked personal machine. Therefore right there the spiteful senatorial prejudice 
revived to leave its mark in the tone of all the secular Roman sources. They all 
carry basically the "official version^' which everywhere and at all times is touched 
with untruth. The senatorial aristocrats are "the whitehaired boys"; Philip is the 
uncouth foreign devil., This must be discounted to clear away distortion and to 
approach as near to verity as we may with the new contemporary source here presented. 

So now we turn back to find Timesitheus unexpectedly dead, a plan and prepara¬ 
tions to invade Sapor's Persia along the Euphrates left on the hands of young Gor¬ 
dian and his new chief of staff, the Arab Philip. It was Timesitheus who left the 
situation in this shape. It i^as Timesitheus who had placed the experienced soldier 
Philip in rank just below himself, making him his inevitable successor in case of 
death. Now death and the succession were here with the unavoidable delay and con¬ 
fusion attendant on than. Then what happened? Sapor says, Gordian with his arny 
really did advance down the Euphrates right down to the accepted Persian boundary, 
to the point where the Euphrates approached nearest to Seleucia-Ctesiphon, to the 
immediate vicinity of Meshikh-Pirisabora-Anbar. There he found Sapor's host ready, 
drawn up in battle array, barring Gordian's way across the threshold to their home. 
These were not the vanishing Parthians of.Septimius' day; they were the lusty levies 
of Ardashir and his giant son determined to make a desperate stands as they had done 
ten years before. It was a mighty, dusty melee. The Roman defeat was pretty bad. 
Gordian was killed; in inscriptional brevity this means "in the battle"; only pre¬ 
judice can find any sinister reticence here; the Sibyl makes the meaning abundantly 
clear. The Roman army is routed. Many officers are Sapor's prisoners. And where 
is Philip in all this action? He is neither dead nor prisoner. The attitude of 
the soldiery toward him and the eloquent silence of senatorial history permit no 
thought of shameful flight. He has control of the war chest; he has plenty of gold 
to ransom his officer friends. He is where he can receive and reorganize routed 
troops, as we shall find being done less well at Samosata after Valerian's disaster 
at Edessa. All .this means that, he is at imperial headquarters*whence the anny had 
started and whence its line of communication was maintained. This would naturally 
be where the official version places so much of its dirty work, at or near Phaliga- 
Circesium, where the supply lines down the Chaboras, down the Euphrates, and from 
Palmyra join. And what was Philip doing there? Clearly not the now incredible and 
impossible things which Olmstead ascribed to him. Of it all the matter of the com¬ 
missariat remains significant. It is clearly not a matter of knowledge, but of sus¬ 
picion, that Philip maliciously withheld provisions from the army in such a way as to 
throw the onus on Gordian, whom the hungry troops thereupon duly killed in a riot. 
This senatorial suspicion, thus baldly placed in this context, appears extremely 
thin. Where he can be checked, Philip appears as a conscientious administrator. 

The mode of action ascribed to Philip is not only devious, but very dubious and dan¬ 
gerous for Philip himself. It may be that Philip differed with Gordian as to the 
wisdom of the venture against Ctesiphon, more particularly with Timesitheus gone. 

The delay caused by the death may well have caused some confusion in the provision¬ 
ing plans, of which Timesitheus seems to have been a past master. Philip may have 
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tried to dissuade Gordian from proceeding,, if not altogether, at least for the time 
being. The opinion of the new prefect would not, certainly not immediately, carry 
the same weight with young Gordian as did that of his father-in-law but few days 
deceased. Some knowledge of any such difference of opinion would inevitably trickle 
through to the soldiery. Philip remained behind to reorganize the deranged service. 
He was not "compelling" Gordian to anything; he was taking and obeying orders. The 
young emperor, doubly headstrong in his devotion to his so recently dead father-in- 
law* s genius and plans, advanced. Ho Roman historian knew the factual result; they 
had only the senatorial story set up after Philip*s death. Sapor knew the sequel 
and here tells it to us In words that are clear and simple enough. The soldiery 
naturally placed the blame for their discomfiture on rash young Gordian. Their mor¬ 
ale may not have been high in the battle, and that may have contributed to the dar¬ 
ing and disappointed young leader's death in the ranks. That his own troops, mutin¬ 
ous, killed him, seems to me, in spite of the literary "sources", far less probable. 

It may be that he was not found dead, but sorely wounded on the battle-field and in 
this condition transported back to Philip, dying on the way or soon after arrival. 

One of Philip's reports to the senate may be so interpreted minus the malice of 
"history". In the great lacuna lost from Malalas Alexander Schenk, Graf von Stauf- 
fenberg. Die Rdmische Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas , Stuttgart, 1931, p. 62, finds 
what is probably a quotation from the lost section in Sathas* Synopsis ; this states 
briefly and clearly that in the Persian war Gordian died from having a horse fall 
on him and crush his thigh. On these matters Ensslin, too, remains canpletely at 
sea. Zaitha is the place of the funeral ceremonies and of the cenotaph, not of the 
death or mortal wound in battle (cf. Ensslin, l.c . p. 16). In any case there his 
remains were placed on the pyre, the funeral ceremonies performed over them, a tumu¬ 
lus erected in his memory; not, naturally, at Misich (Mesikh). 

With the news of Gordian, Ernst Stein records the fact, - Philip reported to 
the senatorial fathers that he had been the unanimous choice of the soldiers as 
Gordian : s successor. To finish the Gordian story we repeat briefly that Philip 
personally brought Gordian's ashes to Rome and saw to it that he was entered in the 
register of the imperial divinities. 

Before leaving for Rome Philip had arrangements to make with Sapor. Prisoners 
in Sapor's hands were ransomed. They must have been a fairish number, whose friend¬ 
ship Philip valued highly, at 600,000 denarii. In addition Philip became tributary 
to Sapor in some other way; ransom is not tribute. In what way? Sapor does not say 
expressly, and naturally neither do the Roman historians. It can be determined with 
a fair degree of certainty by comparing and contrasting our Inscription with the 
better literary sources. Olmstead alone accepts the incredible account of Zonarass 
Philip cedes Mespot and Armenia, finds the Remans "put out" about it, sets treaties 
aside, takes lands back. Rostovtzeff, a historian, rejects this zigzag maneuver. 

He, in turn, finds it "hard to believe that 'Sapor* would leave Anath in the hands 
of the Romans" (p, 25,.n. 25). Our inscription nine years later names Ana(th) as 
the first Roman outpost on the right, south bank of the Euphrates, which Sapor on 
a quick march up that shore found it necessary or advisable to "take" in passing. 
Zosimus, III. 32, says, though Gordian fell in raid-campaign (at,variance with I, 19) 
and Philip made a most shameful peace, the Persians took nothing of what had been 
subject to the Romans. Both Sapor and his father had had little luck so far in 
meddling with lands held by Roman garrisons. Seme of Sapor's troops had just been 
cut up by Timesitheus; so Sapor just now wanted no part of Mesopotamia. 

But Sapor did have a grievance, which 10 or 12 years later he could use as a 
casus belli. My first translation (p. 369 ) is partly wrong and misled both Olm¬ 
stead and Rostovtzeff, the latter disastrously. What was said, editio nrinceos. 
p. 368 , on TWB-bit, dit , tro< A t V , was not decided enough and was generally dis¬ 
regarded. The little phrase with which Sapor now starts off a new section of his 
Inscription does not mean "again (for the second time) Caesar lied", but simply 
"Then again ( i.e ., secondly) Caesar lied and acted unjustly in the.matter of Armen¬ 
ia." Carratelli on his page 223 sees this clearly. 

The simplest interpretation of this simple statement, seeking no preconceived 
significant "reticences", seems to me to be as follows; Sapor had no claim, urges 
no claim, and makes for the present no attempt on Roman Mesopotamia, where both he 
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and his father had suffered more or less serious reverses. He does feel that he has 
a claim on Armenia against Rome, Rome not having loyally fulfilled some agreement 
or undertaking. We need not go outside well-known facts in history to discover what 
the trouble in Armenia really is. Of Mesopotamia Philip had not ceded an inch. 

Roman garrisons are maintained on the right bank of the Euphrates as far down as 
Ana(th); on the left, north bank probably even farther downriver. Sapor wanted 
Armenia, by religion, dynasty, and in other ways closer to his homelands, the Per- 
sis, Parthia, Atropatene, Media, than Mesopotamia and, if hostile, at least as great 
a threat through Adiabene to Assyria, with other possibilities of attack in the 
background. For Philip's Rome the kingdom of Armenia was an alien protectorate. 

It cost Rome money for subsidies, some# apparently even then, paid for the keeping 
of the Caucasus passes. No Roman troops were stationed in Armenia. It brought in 
little to the Roman treasury. Few really serious attacks on Roman sovereignty 
threatened through Armenian territory. Armenia's authority in the little Caucasus 
kingdoms was probably even then questionable, if it had not already passed into 
Sapor's hands. Upholding such an Armenia against Sapor's manifest and probably 
expressed desires and designs might well and would, indeed, probably involve Rome 
in costly hostilities of doubtful outcome cn this frontier, with the Black Sea and 
Danube borders already seriously threatened. Abandoning Armenia to Sapor was not 
really giving up Reman soil and would probably at the very least keep that redoubt¬ 
able and active warrior busy for some time to ccme. With its subsidies turned over 
to Sapor the passes would be more stoutly guarded. And all this might well make 
Sapor for the time being less ill disposed toward Rome. Such reasoning and action 
is not unknown in the world of—shall ;>?e say?—yesterday. Hence it is more than 
probable that Philip undertook to allow Sapor a free hand in Armenia and at the 
same time to turn Armenia's subsidies over to him. The one thing quite certain 
is that#at some time between the accession of Philip and that of Valerian, Sapor 
incorporated Armenia in his empire without opposition from Rome. To fix the date 
and the operations involved in much greater detail is not really necessary here, 
perhaps not possible with the sources now attainable, and in any case too time- 
and space-consuming at this juncture. All that can and need here be said with a 
very fair degree of certainty is that Rome's acceptance and harboring of the 
escaped heir-apparent to the Armenian throne, Tiridates, and perhaps failure to 
pay expected subsidies with the many changes of rule and other costly difficulties 
besetting her, gave Sapor pretty good grounds for his casus belli , the charge of 
broken promises and disloyal acts in Armenian affairs. 

Before taking up in detail the "second” Sapor-Roman campaign or war introduced 
by the little phrase whose meaning has thus been examined, Rostovtzeff 1 s and 01m- 
stead's manner of dealing with it must be briefly set forth. To further disparage 
the value of Sapor's eyewitness accounts of events Rostovtzeff attempts a bit of 
superclever leger-de-main. Sapor's account, especially at this point, says he 
(P. 21), is "probably...a mechanical abbreviation of a longer text", a "selection 
from longer and more detailed accounts on the military deeds of Shapuhr". That 
Sapor is selecting three events or series of events as to him the most memorable 
out of a long and active life is no secret. Sapor himself says so a little later 
on, and all along throughout the inscription plenty of action is clearly suggested 
from the shores of the Indian ocean and the Indus river to Tashkent, the Caspian 
sea, and the Caucasus, and not just along the Reman border, where Rostovtzeff and 
Olmstead would keep him busy chiefly being defeated by the Remans most of the time. 
That some such reverses before the repulse of the Gordian attack were omitted in 
this lapidary record, of what nature they were, and why they were left out,has been 
developed above. But Rostovtzeff tries to find much more than that. Taking nwJh--.' 
in the sense of "again, a second time" he finds that this and the nameless 6 KV?<rs<p 
"hang in the air". He imagines the composition of this inscription to be a sort 
of clipping with scissors out of a larger, well-composed context, in which a first 
lie was mentioned and the Caesar named. That this notion, improbable in itself, • 
rests upon a misconception of "again" will be clear frem what has been said above. 
Nor are imagined annals needed to explain "the Caesar". In the years immediately 
preceding this campaign there were too many Caesars of too short duration to hold 
Sapor responsible for a specific name. That he knew and probably respected Philip 
is amply clear. That he "was afraid of Decius" (Rostovtzeff, p. 14*) is a gratui- 
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tons assumption. Why should he be with Decius tied up in terrible difficulties in 
the Balkans throughout all of his short reign? It is much more probable that Sapor 
and his annalists did not know the name of Decius until later* if at all. "The Cae¬ 
sar” was simply Sapor's term for the Roman government. Carratelli on his pages 
22^ ff. sees these affairs in the main as I do* but attempts to identify “the Ceasar". 

A word more must be said about Sasanian official annals* with which Olmstead and 
Rostovtzeff play about so much. To find these they need not have called upon Sumer¬ 
ian and Assyrian models* nor even on the perfectly good inferences from late litera¬ 
ture made by scholars like Noeldeke and Christensen. Had Rostovtzeff not been so 
much taken with Herzfeld’s “letters close and letters patent"* he might have found 
these annals for the very time of Sapor and three of his successors in this wri¬ 
ter's Kartir ( AJSL LVII 213 f.). And of course they are on the very stones under 
discussion. But their literary preservation for these early Sasanian reigns is 
both scanty and garbled. This was seen clearly enough by men like Noeldeke and 
Christensen. But the chief reasons for this state of affairs were not and could hot 
be as apparent to them as they can be to us. Kartir and the early Varahrans (-Bah- 
rams) represent a revolution against the dispositions of Sapor* which was certainly 
not favorable to views held and expressed by Sapor and Hormizd-Ardashir. The full 
name of Sapor's immediate successor was not known until these stones were recovered. 
Then Narseh represents a violent counter-revolution against Kartir and the Bahrams. 
Even on stone Narseh erased the name of a Bahram and substituted his own. and Kar¬ 
tir* important as he was* was completely canceled out of written history* until he 
appeared to moderns on these stones* at first dimly and long misinterpreted* until 
his figure and meaning were brought out clearly by this writer's preliminary Kartir , 
which is amplified* corrected* and added to in the complete edition together with 
Sapor here. The literary residue cannot be used without extreme caution in filling 
out real or supposed omissions in such authentic documents as our inscriptions. 

One must be far more careful than was Rostovtzeff (p. 33) in using Noeldeke'a 
Tabari in trying to establish a siege and capture of Nisibis by Sapor in 252 so as 
to fill out one of the assumed "reticences" of Sapor about his reverses or failures 
in Mesopotamia. It is not as Rostovtzeff puts it a question of a first and second 
siege* of which one may be ascribed to Sapor I and the other to Sapor II. It is 
a question of a siege of Nisibis interrupted by a call to difficulties elsewhere* 
then resumed and carried to a successful conclusion. This is the stray* repeated 
tinder the reign of both* which we know to be historical for Sapor II. There is 
in the literary "kingbook" no weaker spot than the constant fusion and confusion 
between these two Sapors* some cases of which have been pointed out. For Sapor I 
the "kingbook" has on the one hand legend* of which two tales* Hatra and Valerian* 
rest on historical fact* and on the other cliche padding. So this most extra¬ 
ordinary doublet came in handy as a filler* whose historicity is more than highly 
suspect. Sapor had just completed the conquest of Armenia north of Mesopotamia. 

He was preparing the thrust against Syria up the Euphrates south of Mesopotamia* 
a pincer envelopment. He was not at this time butting his head in vain against 
stone walls in Mesopotamia, Sapor in all probability was aware* though not out¬ 
spokenly* of the fact that sieges were not his forte. They could wait until later* 
when forts and garrisons appeared to be somewhat softened up in advance. 

Olmstead on his page 1±01 naturally also inserts in the vacuum a "recapture" 
of Nisibis by our Sapor exactly dated 2£l. Before this he has much more. This 
is derived from Or. Sibyl , XIII 89-100, combined with Script. Hist. August . XXV* 

T yr. Trig . 2* 2* as first read by Ndldeke* Tabari „ p. k3* n. 2^~and a free selec¬ 
tion from other literature. Olmstead is not the first to use this section of the 
Sibyl so* though no one else so over-uses it so dogmatically. In 1899 Terry in 
his English translation said (p. 228* bottom) "referring perhaps to Cyriades." 
Olmstead himself quotes A. Stein* FW. lli* I7hh f»* and Alfbldi* Berytus IV 58° 

Rzach* FW.* II. Reihe* li* 2159* follows along. Geffcken's interpretation in the 
Texte und Untersuchungen is missing from the University of Chicago's libraries and 
cannot be checked. No long argument is needed. The contention is that in 251* the 
last year of Decius* by Olmstead's dating* or in some other year* Hormizd-Ardashir* 
Sapor’s heir apparent* was led by Cyriades-Mariades on a long marauding expedition 
into Cappadocia and Syria* devastating Tyana and Mazaca. No one of Olmstead's pre- 
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decessors had the Sapor inscription. Rostovtzeff, who did have it, summarily rejects 
Olmstead's interpretation,- Such an expedition makes no historical sense. Of what 
use would a thieving little alderman of the city-council of Antioch have been to Hor- 
mizd in Armenia, Cappadocia, or indeed anywhere except in the immediate vicinity of 
Antioch? An interpretation of the Tyr° Trig , passage in this sense will be given 
with the sack of Antioch, Meantime.I cannot understand why Rostovtzeff refers the 
Sibyl passage on his page 33 to 11 a repetition of the revolt and military activity of 
Jotapianus"? Why not Jotapianus-himself? True, he rose and was quelled and killed 
in Philip ! s reign, but so late that his head did not reach Rome until after Philip’s 
death in Decius* reign. What little we know of his activity takes place precisely 
in Syria and Cappadocia, perhaps in inverse order. For him Geffcken's beautiful 
reading of the corrupt text which makes him flee to Selge is not "topographically 
impossible", as it is for Olmstead’s Mariades and Hormizd,. That was Jotapianus* 
home neighborhood. The Alexander from whom he claims descent is not Alexander the 
Great, nor Alexander Severus, but Alexander son of Tigranes and his wife Jotape, 
after whom was named the city of Jotape between Selinus and Laerte in western Cili¬ 
cia, frcm which one would very naturally "flee about upward to Selge" in Pisidia 
(Ramsay, Hist, Geogr. As, Min ,, p. 373 f.)* Of course that still leaves the appar¬ 
ently following "Euphrates’ streams" and likeness to "arrogant, dart-shooting Per¬ 
sians" mysterious; but what is a little more mystery in the Sibyl between friends? 

In any case "our Sibyl" is almost certainly not ascribing to a little council man 
of Antioch with Hormizd-Ardashir a wild, nonsensical dash from Armenia through Cap¬ 
padocia to Syria and back; she is describing, quite naturally for her and fortunately 
for us, in more detail than we find elsewhere the acts of Jotapianus, oi> if Rostov¬ 
tzeff insists, someone deceptively like him. 

Therewith the way is cleared for the presentation and better understanding of 
Sapor's story of his second campaign, or rather, as we should say, his second war 
against Rome, In presenting this tale the Greek must be supplemented and corrected 
frcm the Parthian; in the list of despoiled cities and fortresses Greek omits no„ 2 
outright, probably with malice aforethought, and inverts nos, 23 and 26, its nos, 

2k and 23, perhaps inadvertently. Thus conceived Sapor says: "Secondly the imperial 
Roman government violated its trealyand committed disloyal acts in its attitude 
towards Armenia, So we marched against the Reman Empire, destroyed an army of 
60,000 at Barbalissus, and burnt and laid waste the province of Syria and some out¬ 
lying regions beyond Syria (Greek; and provincial and outlying regions beyond it). 

And in that particular war (one can conceive the phrase to means "in that one cam¬ 
paign" ; but that can be easily overpressed and misunderstood, as will be shorn) we 
took (i.e« overpowered and pillaged!) the following forts and cities of the Roman 
empire: the city of Anath with its environs (this little phrase, repeated with each 
name, will for the saving of space be omitted from our translation from here on): Z) 
the fortress of Arupan (omitted in the Greekl); 3) the fortress of Asporakan; U) the 
city of Sura; 3) the city of Barbalissus; 6).the city of Hierapolis (Parthian: Mam- 
byk); 7) the city of Beroea (P,s Harap-Halap-Aleppo); 8) the city of Ghalcis (P.: 
Kennesray=Qennesre, "Eagles' nest", later in Arabic Qinnasrin or Qinnisrin ); 9) 
Apamea; 10) Rephanea; ll) Zeugma; 12) Urima; 13) Gindarus; lU) Larmenaz (P„: Armen- 
az); 13) Seleucia (i.e., Pieria); 16) Antioch; 17) Cyrrhus; 18) another Seleucia 
(i.e., Seleucobelus^Seleucia ad Belum); 19) Alexandria (-Alexandrette); 20) Nico- 
polis; 21) Sinzar (P.: Sizar-Shaizar, Larissa); 22) Hamath (Epiphania); 23) Ariston^ 
Rastan=Arethusa) ; 21;) Dichor (P,: Dikor-Dakira, Diacira, Idikara, Hit*); 23) Dura 
(Greek: Doliche); 26) Doliche (Greek: Doura!) 27) Korkousion (P,: Ki.rkIsia*Circes- 
ium ); 28) Germanicia; 29) Batnan; 30) Chanar; and of Cappadocia (P„: in Cappadocia) 
31) Satala; 32) Doman; 33) Artangilon; 3l|) Souisa (or Soussa) 33) Souida (P.: 2nd); 
36)Phreata» Total,- 37 cities with their environs," 

On this list Olmstead says (p. 1|03), first, "Many of these cities were correctly 
identified by Henning", i.e, s BSPS IX, It, pp», 823-828, "the remainder by Sprengling 
.The facts are; Even in the first, incomplete and not very satisfactory publi¬ 
cation of the Middle-Fersian ( AJSL , LIII, 2, Jan, 1937) I identified Gindaros; Hen¬ 
ning corrected my reading and identified Sheizar, misread something as Calecome, 
rightly or wrongly placed Batnae, kept my misinterpretation of ami as another city- 
name and cleverly misidentified it, whereas it is really the Persian for "total num¬ 
ber." Secondly, operating under the conception that after Barbalissus Sapor, like 
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some old. Assyrian kings, kept his army together as one whole, Olmstead criticizes 
here as elsewhere "Shahpuhr’s scribe Auhrmazd Csic Q"' for ordering these cities in 
a series unintelligible to him and proceeds to rearrange them to suit himself and 
his readings of literary sources, as he had done in his great Mariades-Hormizd raid. 

Rostovtzeff, as always, is more masterful. He at least allows, not after Bar- 
balissus, no. 1+, but after Hierapolis-Bambyce, no. for a division of Sapor’s army 
"into two parts". With this he thinks he understands the list as far as Nicopolis, 
no. 20. Nos. 21-30 are to him M a puzzle". let he ignores the Parthian completely 
and thereby cuts himself off from important insights. He tries to treat the u>y q 
as a one-year campaign, in which there is a nucleus of truth; with it he keeps won¬ 
dering about Sapor’s "hurry", only to make Sapor dally two full years or a little 
more on the way home so as to have him finally take and destroy Dura on this trip 
in 256. He complains about Olmstead ! s and my own, quite unmilitary, treatment of 
these campaigns, but he clearly does no better witl this second war which he sets 
out to treat in full detail. 

With fewer and only poor sources Theodor Momsen remains the greatest Roman 
historian; he cannot properly date the sack of Antioch, but he realizes that it 
occurred once only; he knows, when it is important to know, the nature of early Sas- 
anian armies, "no standing arm}/ - of trained troops, but a leyjr of ablebodied men,.... 
resting in the main on the cavalry service of the nobles" ( Rom. Gesch . I*, V, III?). 

Such men could not be kept in the field, nor in barracks, nor on garrison duty for 
years at a time, as could the Roman soldiery. Some of these troops were, moreover, 
of untrained nomadic type, as is no small part of Persia’s population to the present 
day. This, with Sapor’s personal temperament, training*and experience, accounts in 
large part for Sapor's whole concept of war, of defense as well as attack and attemp¬ 
ted devastating conquest; he is, not only on these "campaigns", but always "in a hur¬ 
ry", always*on an improvising "blitzkrieg". 

Having thus levied and assembled his troops, probably at Pirisabora (Bersabora 
of Zosimus, III, 17, 5) he trots up the right, south bank of the -Euphrates, which 
a) offers far less resistance by way of Roman forts; b)is easier to traverse speedily; 
c) suits his purpose of outflanking and encircling Mesopotamia together with his con¬ 
quest of Armenia probably in the year just past. Now it is as early in the spring of 
as possible, as will presently be shown. The first town which he thus meets on 
Roman soil, overwhelms*and pillages is Anath, about which there is no doubt nor con¬ 
troversy. This is followed by two castles or fortresses, strongholds. Rostovtzeff 
neglects the Parthian, with the Greek alone knows but one, and so closes to himself 
a valuable avenue of insight. Olmstead has the two, but his attempt at originality 
closes the same avenue to himself. The first he misreads as BirtHa Achuran, then 
for no real reason identifies it with "almost certainly the Birtha of the geographers* 
........modern Derr ez Zor". The most probable reading remains Arupan, with Akupan 

just possible. This is the first mention of Dura- Buropus . The Greek scribe recog¬ 
nized the duplication. He is too smart for our good and, being the last of his kind 
or nearly so at a Persian court , feels safe in omitting the item. Olmstead says it 
cannot be Dura-Europus*"which we know from the excavations not to have been captured 
until two* should be three* "years later". But we now know from its coin hoards and 
other data that it was very probably evacuated by the Romans and temporarily taken 
over by the Persians i n 253 ; for this see Bellinger, Berytus , VIII, 1, 19i;3, pp<> 6 I 4 . 
f., and Rostovtzeff, ibid., esp. pp. 53 and 57° The aged Greek, feeling a bit acridly 
that the proud position held by him and his kind at the Parthian court is slipping, 
is overhasty in his corrective zeal, here and there tinged with a tendency slyly to 
belittle the deeds of Sapor and his Persians when he can do so without much fear of 
detection.. Now, quite fortuitously and with no elaborate seeking, we can see his 
devious trail and correct his sins. This elves us an exact date for Sapor’s passage, 
not 25l/2, as in the ed wfirtoeps « nor 252 / 3 , as Rostovtzeff says on his page 32, but 
definitely 253- It also gives us a distinct hint at the composition of the Reman 
army at Barbalissus. The garrisons of Mesopotamia, wholly as at Dura, or partially 
elsewhere, were moving out of their strongholds and outposts, because the Roman office 
of war information had news of Sapor’s start and his probable goal; they were fore¬ 
gathering to meet Sapor in force at Barbalissus. 
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Through the next three or four numbers we can move a bit faster with Sapor., 

No. 3, Castle of Asporakan, "the knight's son" or "of the knights", is not with 01m~ 
stead Assyrian Zanqi, Zenobia, Halabiyyah, but as in Edo Princeps- most naturally 
Deir az-Zor. It may satisfy the demands of Rostovtzeff a bit to make clear .that Per¬ 
sian and Parthian zor is used in our inscription in this very context both for a mil¬ 
itary force, an army, where Greek translates &uvo(,u.if 3 and for the* or a series 
of operations of an army,, a campaign or war, where Greek makes an addition to Liddell 
and Scott with <> Thence we follow easily through no. Ip, Sura, to no. 

Barbalissus, and the battlefield. With Rostovtzeff following it there is no good 
reason for us to forsake the supposition of the Ed. Princeps; the Persian army in 
full force followed the still cohering remnant of the beaten Roman army fleeing to 
no. 6, Hierapolis-Bambyce» 

There,pretty clearly, the beaten Roman forces scatter, seme going back to 
untouched station-quarters in Mesopotamia, some seeking hide-out refuges in Syria, 
perhaps to join intact elements in Coele-Syria, seme hasting still farther north to 
join the legion stationed in Cappadocia. In consequence the P erslan army by its 
very nature also scatters,and in corps of varying size and composition, fans out 
over adjacent unprotected territory to pillage, bum, generally devastate the land® 
and carry off hapless prisoners of war for slaves to serve their captors or be sold 
to others in the slave-marts of Persia. Of these separate corps we shall presently 
meet certainly one, probably two; for another. Sapor's Arab auxiliaries almost cer¬ 
tainly went off to plunder by themselves. After the.defeat and capture of Valerian 
in 260 the Greco-Roman sources know of such a corps under its general, not the king, 
in Cilicia. Realizing this we need not be greatly perturbed with Olmstead, if we 
find that "Shahpuhr's scribe Auhrmazd" makes "a run of several names in correct 
order, then..jumps to another run", or even if "at times no topographical order can 
be detected". Whether he took these names from annals already compiled, or whether 
he himself, perhaps a writer of annals, gathered them, the way in which they were 
put together is pretty obvious. Theywere taken down from the reports of the several 
corps-commanders, as they reached the administrative capital Ctesiphon, not all 
together as an organized army such as had left Pirisabor, but singly one after ano¬ 
ther at irregular intervals, with their men already scattering or scattered to their 
hemes in different parts of the Iranian empire. With this much fairly clear, it is 
not too difficult with some good will to follow the general intent of the list and 
in most cases the detailed route of separate raids. Neither Rostovtzeff nor I believe 
with the nettled and baffled Olmstead, that "once at least he has transferred a name 
from the second list" after Valerian's defeat "to the first"; this counsel of despair 
is merely due to Olmstead 1 s misreading of Ooracesium for Circesium, which is perfect¬ 
ly in place, as will be shown later, though Rostovtzeff also could not make sense cf 
it. 


Now we can safely start with the first corps of jolly raiders southeast from 
Hierapolis-Bambyce. The route leads clearly and intelligibly enough through no. 7, 
Aleppo-Beroea, no. 8, Qinnesrin-Chalcis, no. 9, Apamea, to no. 10, Rephanea, and 
there it stops. Perhaps they met resistance which they were not prepared to break; 
such bold ventures were not in their interest, perhaps not in their orders. They 
were by this time laden with booty and prisoners. 

It is worthy of note that after reaching Syrian territory the raids of this 
Sapor expedition are chiefly concerned with the Seleucis of Strabo (XVI, k) "the 
best of the...portions of Syria", a region which for more than a century had not 
suffered devastating invasion, quite different and much larger than the Seleucis 
of Ptolemy (V, 15, l5)« Beyond this it touches a very small corner of Cilicia and 
sweeps over Commagene. Another way of stating this is; separate, minor raiding 
corps fan out north and especially south frem the probably two main divisions, which 
make from Zeugma and Urima pretty directly for Antioch. Rostovtzeff finds every¬ 
thing done by the Persians peculiar, everything done by the Remans natural, a clear 
index of his limitations. At this point he says; "he CSapor] never advanced beyond 
Raphanea to the South leaving in the hands of the Romans the Phoenician cities, and 
he never crossed the mountains to reach the seashore with such opulent cities as 
Laodicea and Aradus." Well^he, Sapor, was very probably not with this column or 
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corps; the rich prize on their route was Apamea, from which the mountains toward 
Laodicea were formidable (Strabo, XVI., 2, 9); from Raphanea there were passes and a 
roundabout way; Reman defense of Syria-Phoenice was naturally in those passes; laden 
with booty this roving band made no effort to test that defense; gorged with loot 
and hampered with captives they turned back, the way home under these circumstances 
being long and slow.-, At or near Chalcis or Beroea or Hierapolis seme of the more 
venturesome may have joined further ventures organizing there. 

Meanwhile the king's own corps,, his OlKfiloy CTpqTOT(£xc„ de legg, 
ed. de Boor, II, p» 392, no. 10), went after other game, after the great prize, 
Antioch,. Cooperating with him was swift cavalry led by his favorite and most war- 
like son, Hormizd-Ardashir. The king's army-corps with its great pavilions housing 
a large retinu^ which included along with the concubines of the king such figures as 
the Magus Kartir and the missionizing Mani, was slow of movement- So it was prob- 
ably Hormizd who made the dash to no- 11, Zeugma, aid no. 12, Urima, for whose iden¬ 
tification I am indebted to Olmstead and Rostovtzeff, at least, from Zeugma to 
Urima. Perhaps, as Rostovtzeff says. Sapor “thus secured his rear** against “what¬ 
ever of the Mesopotamian army remained in Mesopotamia**- Then, with Hormizd*s cav¬ 
alry corps preceding and acting as a vanguard, the great march toward the main goal, 
the pearl of the Orient, Antioch, got underway through no- 13, Gindarus, and no. lit., 
Larmenaz (Armenaz), identified with Assyrian Tarmanaz by Kraeling, Aram und Israel , 
p„ 110, n-2, as Dussaud, Top- Hist- Syr -, p. 21$, n. 13, says- The unencumbered 
horsemen with Hormizd were speedy enough to finish off Seleucia in Pieria, and return 
to appear before Antioch, before the king and his lumbering baggage train had arrived. 

It is here and here only that Gyriades-Mariades has meaning and momentary 
importance, at no time nor place before or after- His role and fate here are suf¬ 
ficient to account for all the fairly reliable data furnished on him by the Roman 
literary sources; this excludes the foolish fillers of the little Cyriades biography 
in SHA, XXIV, Tyr. Trig -, 2, among which the notion that he was proclaimed first 
Caesar and then Augustus is pilloried by Rostovtzeff, p. 12, n* 56- That the lit¬ 
tle traitor Odomastem primum, deinde Saporem ad Romanum solum traxit means simply 
that he waiwith the vanguard of Hormizd in his eagerness to get there and because he 
was useful- Hormizd*s early arrival accounts for the odd hesitation and encampment 
of the^Persian host y*eTc< Mdp|<$£vOU npft TOJ VWTtOKfe'otf tSfc eYKOffl 

tfTdSfouX J Hormizd having arrived early and knowing his father to be well on the 
way did not venture to attack this chief goal, and prize of the entire expedition 
alone- Mariades was sent back to guide and hasten the approach of Sapor- After 
Sapor's arrival followed the attack and sack of the unresisting city- This sequence 
of events agrees with and accounts for the credible statements of SHA , Tyr- Trig -, 
l.c. ; Petrus Patricius, in Cassius Dio , ed. Boissevain, Berlin, 190l,~ pp« 7ifl f • “ 
Excerpta de Sententiis , ed- Boissevain, Berlin, 1906, p. 261;, no. 157, from which 
a phrase is quoted above; Or- Sibyl , XIII, 119-128; Malalas, reporting both Dom- 
ninus and Philostratus, except for the latter's fusing of the events of 253 and 
those of 260, ed- Dindorf, Bonn, 1831, Book XII, pp„ 295-297, " Oxford, pp„ 390- 
393o Ammianus Marcellinus, XXIII, 5, 3, echoed without Mariades by Libanius, ed. 
Foerster, vol. II, p. 5.31, Or- xxiv, 38, rhetorically transfer the horrified sur¬ 
prise of the entire Orient at the fate of rich and secure Antioch to the population 
sustaining Sapor's attack,which is manifestly impossible by the good, though brief 
account of Petrus Patricius, where the “intelligent" citizens have plenty of time 
to escape (and incidentally to secure the minting tools); for the rest there is not 
in them either anything discordant with our story- Zosimus, I, 27, 2, and III, 32, 

5, knows only one sack of Antioch by Sapojj which took place before Valerian with 
devastation extending to the Cilician Gates and brought about Valerian's illfated 
attempt at defense- After Valerian's.defeat he knows little or nothing of Persian 
moves (I, 36), only the countermoves of Odenathus (I, 39)» The anonymous Syriac 
Chronicle quoted in Ed. Princeps p . 360, and Rostovtzeff^ p. 32, and Syncelius, p. 

715, ed. Bonn, belong with Zonaras XII, xxiii, ed. Dindorf, p» ll;l, and the Latin 
Chronicles quoted by Rostovtzeff, p. 1|2; Syriac dates the sack of Antioch before 
Valerian, and Syncelius does have other Persian action in North Syria, Cilicia, *nd 
Cappadocia after Valerian, while the sack of Antioch and Cappadocian action seem to 
belong early in Valerian's reign; but in them all the fall of Antioch and whatever 
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else they have is being fused and confused into one great war or campaign of the 
Persians. Allowing for this what they have to say about the one sack of Antioch in 
no wise disagrees with our story. Nor does Alfoldi's story of the coins in 253° 

How long Sapor*s troops remained in or about Antioch is nowhere stated) there 
is no good reason to think that many days passed before the heavy loads of loot and 
the long trains of captives to be settled in "Sapor's Better Antioch"=Beth Lapat, 
Belabad, in Susiana were started on their long laborious trek to Iranian lands. One 
man we know who went neither with these captives nor any further.with any Persian 
troops, the little traitor Mariades. Ammianus says he was burnt alive; in Malalas 
Sapor beheads him; in Tyr. Trig . his own people kill him before Valerian arrives,, 
Rostovtaeff tends to believe this, with some hesitation. Olmstead omits all men¬ 
tion of it, because it does not fit the puffed up case of Mariades, Caesar and Aug¬ 
ustus by grace of Sapor, which he tries to build up against the too complete elim¬ 
ination of Mariades in Ed. Princeps . Yet Olmstead knows another index in favor of 
Mariades* violent death, the legend of the daughter of Hatra's king, cited on his 
page 25l. As Tabari has it (Ncxldeke, p. 39), for betraying her father Sapor had 
her dragged to death by a wild horse-, That is legend, but. with an important truth. 
It clearly marks a well-known, outstanding trait in the character of the big, burly, 
hardfisted, quick-tempered Sapor,, He used traitors; but*having used them, he 
quickly and brutally makes away with them, before they can turn their treason 
against him. Shakespeare knew this quirk in men's minds?, cf. All's well that ends 
well , IV, iii, 11. 337 ff« 

Before leaving Antioch with Sapor and Hormizd-Ardashir one more piece of 01m- 
stead's special pleading, made on his page 399 with note 7S>> must here be met. He 
argues with ardor that "the evidence of the ^hahpuhr reliefs" proves his exagger¬ 
ated conception of the figure and role of Mariades; he does not specify which 
relief or reliefs he means and analyses none. Rostovtzeff minimizes the value of 
this evidence on his page J 4 .O with note 5.3 and generally dismisses these reliefs 
with a partially justified nod of approval toward Herzfeld on his page 20 with note 
7 . Of the five reliefs with which Sapor perpetuated his triumph over Valerian the 
one at Naqsh-i-Rustam of Istakhr, two of the three at Shapur, and the one at the 
Naqsh-i-Rustam of Darabgird show a second prominent Roman in the vicinity of Sapor 
besides Valerian. Before discussing this second figure Olmstead*s deceptively pre¬ 
emptive phrase, that Valerian "must humbly kneel", is "compelled to kneel", must be 
cleared up. Nowhere does Sapor c ompel Valerian to kneel; Valerian kneels of his own 
accord in humble and despairing supplication; the only compulsion that can safely 
be imagined from the reliefs is his own desperate situation, sufficiently attested 
in various ways by the better Roman sources- The second prominent Roman is depicted 
in various positions and attitudes. At Istakhr Valerian is decidedly in the fore¬ 
ground, treated con amo re, in imperial costume. The other Roman, in military , not 
imperial costume, stands in the immediate background, his upraised hands covered by 
long sleeve^ indicating a subordinate in the presence of kings. According to Same 
( Iran. Felsrell ., Text, pp. 77 f») he holds nothing and is not prepared to receive 
anything in his cloth-covered hands. His ankles, like those of Valerian, are said 
to bear irons to mark both as prisoners (to be„ 5 )° A curious standard or banner^ 
whose exact shape and insignia are not clearly recognizable in the photo of the 
defaced stone, appears in the photo rather close to Sapor's outstretched right hand; 
it is tempting to think of it as the imperial ensign handed over to Sapor in token 
of surrender; but Same stoutly maintains that Sapor's half closed hand holds 
nothing, is merely extended in the gracious gesture accepting the supplication of 
the beaten foe and granting pardon and protection. Distinctly contradicting this 
careful and detailed statement by Same, Herzfeld ( Iran in the Ancient East ,p. 315) 
says that Sapor does grasp the upraised (cloth covered ';*) hand thus transferring the 
imperium of Rome to a man of his choice--which is unadulterated, unfounded imagina¬ 
tion o In contrast, however, with his earlier statements he goes on to say that 
scholars have tried to discover in vain who that man was! Texier thought he was a 
Roman officer, just as Ed. Princeps (P. 372) proposed. At Shapur no one else seems 
to be present at all in the most ruined, but most highly artistic representation of 
Valerian starting with a half turn of his torso to his knees in terror-stricken 
attitude. On both of the others the second prominent Roman figure appears in a pos- 
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ition rather different from the one at Istakhr. One is badly corroded, the other 
very clear. Though differing from each other somewhat in the figure of Valerian, 
both move the second figure into the foreground, standing before the hindquarters of 
Sapor’s horse and facing the other Romans with Sapor, really transferred from the 
Roman to the Persian side. In both, the hand of this figure, cloth-covered and held 
out nearly level, seems to rest under Sapor's hand on what by its breadth, here as 
elsewhere, looks more like a quiver for arrows than a sheath for a sword. Nothing 
to indicate conferring of imperial powers is visible. Sapor is simply granting pro¬ 
tection against imminent death to a foe who has surrendered, perhaps an officer who 
had given himself up before Valerian and those with him; Valerian did not trust the 
loyalty of his men in the battle of Edessa (Zonaras XII, xxiii, ed. Dindorf, p. ll; 0 ), 
On the Naqsh-i-Rustam at Darabgird the picture is distinctly different from all the 
others. Ouseley's sketch, hurriedly made in 1811, is admittedly imperfect. The 
line drawing by Flandin and Coste, l81fL, is much better. Now we have a photograph, 
fair, though hardly approaching perfection, accompanied by a very careful and 
detailed description by Sir Aurel Stein, Iraq , vol. Ill, 1936, Plate XVII opposite 
page 191, and pp„ 19li-6. Its chief contribution for our purpose is the identifica¬ 
tion of the figure in the background on whose head the left hand of Sapor rests. 

This is not , as the simperingly youthful, almost monastic features drawn by Flandin 
and Coste suggest, a person who could possibly be Mariades; it is most distinctly, 
as Sir Aurel says in so many words, Valerian himself, who with Hare hands upstretched 
may even be kneeling, though all but his head and torso is hidden by Sapor's horse 
and the figures in the foreground. In the foreground, approaching Sapor's-horse 
with outstretched hands, is again a prominent Roman military figure (not.a bouleutes 
of Antioch) with similar figures behind him; this may well be the praefectus praetor- 
io, specifically mentioned by Sapor in this inscription, with joyfully humble ges- 
ture and no weapons in his hands accepting his status under terms of surrender sur¬ 
prisingly gracious and lenient for Sapor in those days. Olmstead holds it "unthink¬ 
able" that his Cyriades-Mariades should not be represented here. With what.has been 
given from the Roman sources and the reliefs, taken together with our inscription, 
it appears to me unthinkable that Sapor should thus and so represent after 260, near¬ 
er 270, with his singularly great captive Valerian a little runaway councilman of 
Antioch who had turned traitor and guided first Sapor's son and then Sapor himself 
to the immediate environs of Antioch and then into the city itself in 2 £3 and had 
shortly thereafter been burnt alive or otherwise put away for his treasonable act 
and character by Sapor himself--, In passing Olmstead's note on his p. 398 needs 
correction; the "Pahlavik", i.e., Parthian^has no "ideogram MR., translated KiipiOJ 
only MR a T translated Kupftf ; the Persian mask is MRWHY. With this the acts on . 
Mareades may be closed. 

Finished with Antioch Sapor's troops, probably divided into two corps, make two 
quick jabs, one north to no. 17, Cyrrhus, and one south to Seleucobelus, no. 18. 
These look like reconnoitering stabs, perhaps by Hormizd-Ardashir's horsemen. The 
king's own corps picks up the northern trail, apparently unhindered, to loot the 
rich harbor of no. 19, Alexandria, and to test Cilicia with no. 20, Nicopolis, whence 
important information from two sides turn them homeward, as will presently be seen 
more clearly. Hormizd's corps, perhaps finding the passes from Seleucobelos to Lao- 
dicea-Latakia blocked, turn southeast, over or past already looted Apamea, to no. 

21, Larissa-Sinzar-Shaizar, no. 22, Hamath (-Epiphania), and no. 23, Aristia-Aristan- 
Rastan-Arethusa, identified not only by Olmstead (Rostovtzeff, p. 26), but by Ed. 
Princeps , p. 370. 

Beyond Arethusa this corps did not go. With triumphant glee Rostovtzeff 
announces for Olmstead, whom he dutifully follows, "we know why". Olmstead's 
knowledge here derives in part from Henning, BSPS , IX, p. 827 J Henning, who had 
only the extremely fragmentary Persian first published, can well be pardoned for 
falling back almost completely on Domninus in Malalas. For Malalas, by the way, 
the only reliable text throughout this portion of Roman history is now that pub¬ 
lished by Alexander Schenk Graf von Stauffenberg in his Die romische Kaiser - 
geschichte bei Malalas , Stuttgart, 1931* The passage in question is found on 
pages 6 R -6 (=ed. Dindorf, pp. 296 f.) and 3 66 - 76 . This is really a miracle stoiy, 
wherein Sapor is not only turned back but actually killed before Emesa-Hims, not in 
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any real battles but by priestly magic deployed by the priest-king Sampsigeramos. 
Olmstead tries to find under the refuse of this local legend in majorem gloriam 
Emesae an actual defeat in the field of Sapor and the whole Persian army by the 
ephemeral priest-king-emperor., So much Rostovtzeff apparently accepts without demur. 
Olmstead tries to bolster the slender case by two still weaker witnesses. One is 
Sibyl, XIII, 11c l$Q-h f whose meaning and reference without Olmstead ? s labels is 
anything__,but clear. An inscription found and published by J. Lassus in the Docu ¬ 
ments d’Etudes Orientales of the Institut Franpais de Damas in 1935 in his Inven- 
taire Archfeologique de la.’ Region au Nord-Est de Rama , I, pp. 132 ff„, with a vari¬ 
ance in reading by Seyrig noted in Tome II, p. XI, is even more uncertain. Plates 
XXIV-XXVI give a fair idea of the site and the rough, almost graffito nature of the 
screed. The place, half a degree' north and half a degree east of Hama, is highly 
improbable for any action of the Emesenes against Sapor’s Persians. Of the mean¬ 
ing only the date, Seleucid 564“252/3 A.D., is clear. The whole affair probably 
belongs to a time before Sapor, when Sampsigeranrus, or Odenathus, could have been 
active anywhere near here at all. None of these nor the Romans need be the ’’vic¬ 
tors”. There is no real evidence of any actual battle at all. It looks much more 
like a legal procedure between bedouin (’’barbarians”) and the settled folk of the 
’’neighborhood”, successfully decided wi. th the aid of Kronos to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. That is all there is to the inscription. Besides this, coins estab¬ 
lish the existence as a pretender in Emesa in 253/4 of the gentleman in whose long 
name, L. Julius Aurelius Sulpicius Antoninus Sampsiceramus, Olmstead takes great 
delight. In one of his very few successes Valerian put an end to his pretensions. 
That is all we know. It is clear at sight that this priest-king and his motley 
mob won no decisive battle against Sapor and the undiminished Persian armj^ who were 
not there in any case. Nor did he win such an engagement against the corps of Hor- 
mizd-Ardashir or any leader of equal stature. It is barely possible that he n won” 
a brush with a tiny detachment of raiders. It is more probable that he never.really 
saw them. Rumors of the approaching Persians reached Emesa through fleeing villag¬ 
ers. The proper incantations were made, and the sun-god of the city turned the enemy- 
back. The Persians were turning back,at similar points within a circumference 
drawn from Barbalissus or Zeugma, elsewhere also, as has been pointed out. It was 
certainly not Sampsigeranrus alone, nor Sampsigeramus chiefly, if at all, who drove 
them back after Arethusa. At this particular point much more than the threat of 
Sampsigeramus, the running short of their time and season, and , probably^ disquieting 
news from Dura and Palmyra (of which more presently) was what turned this speeding 
Persian corps hack onto the long road to their homeland. 

In the Domninus portion of Malalas, contrary to the judgment of Olmstead and 
Rostovtzeff, it appears to me as to Schenk that Domninus fuses Sapor’s two wars 
into a conglomerate of wild Impossibilities, frcm which with great care a few grains 
of probability can be gleaned, while Philostratos cleanly separates the invasion of 
Syria with the burning of Antioch and many others of its cities from a similar later 
invasion of Cilicia and Cappadocia,which ended in the meeting with (Od)enathos, who 
first sought an alliance with him and then did not,indeed, murder Sapor, but did 
defeat him for the Romans. Schenk von Stauffenberg’s understanding of these events, 
the first in 253 / 4 - 6 , the second in 260, is very near the truth except for one thing, 
that he does not bring Valerian to Antioch until 256. For its correction we return 
to Sapor in Nicopolis. 

What turned Sapor back at Nicopolis, at the very gates of Cilicia^when in the 
judgment of Zosimus (I, 27, 2) he might have taken all Asia? Was it only, as Zos- 
imus thinks, that he with his Persians was overjoyed at the enormous amount of 
booty and anxious to get it safely back home? It has been pointed out that this* 
no doubt,had much to do with Persian moves, which under a different conception of 
strategy and warfare appear curious and unintelligible. But here two other factors 
enter to determine Sapor’s action. It is getting to be autumn, probably late autumn, 
253, say late September or even early October. Late in August or in the very first 
days of September Valerian has become emperor. The Persian news from Syria is par¬ 
ticularly urgent. Europe is assigned and left to Gallienus with the troops on the 
Rhine. As nearly immediately as possible Valerian starts with the troops he has 
brought from Raetia and, gathering up others, as many as he dares, from what may 
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roughly for the moment be called Illyria, proceeds toward the Hellespont to cross 
over into Asia. Successianus has apparently successfully warded off the Gothic and 
Boranian danger from Pityus. Orders are dispatched to him to proceed at once to 
Syria and Antioch. He is not to come simply in person and alone. As Valerian is 
picking up troops from western Asia Minor on his march, so he too is to bring with 
him troops from farther east, Cappadocia, Galatia, etc . This is not simple fancy. 
Proof for it will be brought when we come to the composition of Valerian's army at 
Edessa. This is the news that reaches Sapor from the regions north and west of 
Hicopolis : "He", Valerian, "had set out for the East to oppose the Persians" (Zos- 
imus, I, 30, l)» There was further disquieting news from the southeast. Palmyra 
and Dura, as has been suggested at the beginning of the retreat fropi Arethusa. Two 
notes from the pen of the excellent and reliable Petrus Patricius, luckily preserved 
for us, here become significant. The first throws unexpected light on Odenathus, 
prince of Palmyra., a special pet of Rostovtzeff, in whose eyes he seems ever devot¬ 
edly loyal, to the Romans.. From this angle he looks a bit off in the Petrus frag¬ 
ment, Excerpt.a de Legg , Pars I, ed. de Boor, p. 3, no. 2 (“Muller-Dindorf, Frg. 

.10) to be read with a little phrase of Philostratus in Malalas, ed. Schenk, p. 66, 

11. 3/U• and p. 37b, 11. 10 £., rejected because not understood by the Graf von 
Stauffenberg, p. 376. We must hark back a few months to the time when Sapor and 
his destructives were rolling in a boiling flood with little obstruction up the 
Euphrates on the Palmyrene bank. It is probably a moment shortly after the Roman 
defeat at Barbalisgrus. Odenathus fawns sedulously on Sapor as being greatly super¬ 
ior to the Romans. Wishing to curry Sapor's favor he sends camel loads of magnifi¬ 
cent presents and other wares not common in the Persis. Accompanying letters are 
in the nature of a petition, emphasizing that he had done nothing contrary to the 
Persians. The mystery of this fragmentarily excerpted statement is cleared by 
Philostratus*, he was seeking "an alliance" with Sapor, to shift his allegiance from 
Rome, so that he would occupy under Sapor the status of an "allied" protectorate which 
he held under Rome. The Roman cause, with Decius out, Aemilianus and Gallus fighting 
abouu Rome and "thirty tyrants" elsewhere, looked as shaky to Odenathus as it did to 
Sapor, and he was about to leave the sinking Reman ship for the best place he could 
buy on the new Persian rescue-vessel hard by. Sapor, thereby confirmed in thinking 
that lie was even now in the heyday of his power and glory already master of Rome, 
had his servants throw the presents into the river, tore up the letter and issued a 
manifesto! Being who and whence did Odenathus dare to write thus to his rightful over- 
lord? There was just time, if he wished to lighten his chastisement, to come with 
his hands tied on his back and cast himself on the ground before the Presence. If 
not, he. Sapor personally, would destroy him, his race, and his homeland. Odenathus 
had a few anxious months to wait, before he could see the error of his judgment and 
espy a chance for revenge. Probably even before all the long trains of boot;/ and 
captives had completely finished laboring down the Euphrates to the Persian border, 
Roman soldiers, escaped from the debacle of Barbalissus, were filtering back to 
their garrisons in Mesopotamia, not occupied by Sapor's Persians. Thus at Dura'S 
They and Odenathus, like Sapor, were hearing of Valerian and Successianus. Odena¬ 
thus may have waylaid a Persian booty-train. A "victory" of this sort is depicted 
on a wall at Dura, made much of, but not well understood by Rostovtzeff on his 
pages ^8-60. This made the way down the Euphrates extremely unsafe for Persians 
delayed in Syria. And this was the news from the southeast which at Nicopolis 
reached Sapor and his very own corps, the last cohesive body of Persian troops 
remaining in Syrian borders. 

Thus we understand Petrus Patricius* second significant note, Exc. de Legg , 

Pars II, ed.. de Boor, p. .392, no. 9 (“Muller"-Dindorf, Frg. 6); Sapor naturally 
seeks the safest, quickest, shortest way home. At this point Olmstead combining 
our Peerus note with one of Ammianus Marceilinus' unhappy sideswipes (XX, 11, 11) 
says; "His", Sapor's, "retirement was inglorious. Passing by Edessa, he must pur¬ 
chase its neutrality by the gift of all the coined money taken on the raid. At 
Garrhae he must leave the ram which had destroyed Antioch." The last phrase puts 
Sapor right into an Alice in Wonderland Forsyte Saga. Ammianus tells of seeing 
this ram, evidently a miraculous one, partly dismantled, a century later. If Sapor 
brought it now from Antioch, slow and heavy baggage, it must have been a Roman ram 
taken with other loot j in sacking Antioch Sapor, having Tlariades, had needed no siege 
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artillery. Now, in 253 ., he is said to leave this ram at Carrhae through the years 
in preparation for one of the very few sieges which these early Sasanians began to 
undertake, a siege with which Sapor opens the story of this third Roman war in 260 * 
a d*autres, mes vieux l The real story is of a different hue. Sapor with his"*very 
own corps crosses the Euphrates at about the height of Edessa in order to cross 
Roman-held Mesopotamia on the very shortest way home. Having crossed the river the 
Persians congratulate”each other as though escaping from great danger, namely the 
approach of Valerian and Successianus, not mentioned in the brief excerpt, not seen 
by Olmstead and Rostovtzeff. Arrived in the neighborhood of Edessa he did not "pur¬ 
chase its neutrality by the gift of all the coined money taken on the raid"; he 
offered the garrison as a bribe all the Syrian cash he still happened to have with 
him to let him pass unmolested, not to bring danger on themselves by engaging him 
in a combat nor to slow down his march by attempting to hinder him. Not fearing 
them, he said, did he make this offer, but pressed for time to celebrate his great 
feast at home and wishing for no delay nor postponement by the long journey. The 
soldiers decided they could safely take the gold and make way for him to pass 
through wholly Roman-held territory l And in this wise Sapor avoided the danger 
from the approaching Roman armies at his back and the perilous squeeze between Dura 
and Palmyra and got safely and speedily hone to continue this his second war against 
Rome in his own way and on his own terms. 

For, what was the feast for which Sapor 1 s presence was so urgently required 
at hone, or rather what was the purpose for which this feast was a subterfuge? It 
is clearly indicated in the names of the cities that now follow in our list. It is 
possible that a certain amount of error has crept into this portion of the list. 

The Greek transposition of Doliche before Dura hints at one. The three beginning 
with D tempted transposition. Doliche lay right in Sapor's way from Nicopolis to 
Edessa and might have been overrun then and there in spite of the great hurry. 

Others like Germanicia, Batnae, and Khanar may leave room for argument. But the 
series Dikor, Dura, Circesium leaves little room for doubt. 

Dura is the focal point. Dura had tempted the easy virtue of Odenathus* loy¬ 
alty away from Sapor. Dura had with public festivity conspired with Palmyra against 
Sapor. So Dura must be destroyed! The starting point of the move against it is 
Dikor, in the Greek written with Chi , in Parthian with a simple K, This was not 
identified in Ed. Princeps , nor by Olmstead, nor by RostovtzeffIt is herewith 
identified with a very considerable degree of probability: it is Ihi Dakira of the 
Talmud (Neubauer, Geographie du Talmud , pp. 331, 336, 353 f«), Idikara of Ptolemy, 
wrongly put on the Persian Gulf (V, 19, U), Diacira of Ammian. Marc, XXIV, 2, 3, 
Dakira of Zosimus, III, 15, 2. Zosimus, who for the rest here practically copies 
Amm. Marc., distinguishes from it Sitha as lower down the river; the curious forms 
of Talmud, Ptolemy, Amm. Marc, suggest a twin city, simply on opposite banks of the 
river, Ihi, Is (Herodotus I, 19.3), Sitha, Aei(polis), i.,e„. Hit, being on the left 
bank, the smaller Dakira, Dikor, on the right. Dura dates this move precisely in 
256; Rostovtzeff, pp. 51 and 53; Bellinger, following him, on pages 65 ff. 

Rostovtzeff makes a great to-do about this date and the possibility of con¬ 
necting it with the campaign of 253 ; he is held in a vise by his notion of the one- 
year campaign, which he insists in foisting on Sapor. Our business is to follow, 
not force Sapor's mind. This has been done above, so that we can see how for him 
precisely Dura and Odenathus tie the campaigns or operations of 253 and 256 toge¬ 
ther as one war . From the Roman side one can see another reason why Sapor chose 
exactly 256. Very probably in that year (Alfttldi, Berytus, IV, 57) Valerian had 
weakened the garrisons of Mesopotamia to strengthen the army with which he under¬ 
took his abortive march frcm Antioch, painfully burdensome to the cities of Cap¬ 
padocia and disastrous to the health and morale of his troops (Zosimus, I, 36, l). 

In the sentence Immediately following Zosimus says in so many words, "Sapor 
attacked the east and overturned everything". It must be admitted that right after 
this, I, 36, 2, he follows this up too closely with Valerian 1 s ultimate debacle; 
but this need not deter us from reading his words correctly in the light shed on 
them by Sapor's own words. We need rearrange Sapor's list, in any case disturbed 
at a natural and vital spot by the Greek, but slightly to find in it an intelligible 
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second, probably rather third, campaign of his second war against Rome.' On his own 
immediate concern he moves through Dikor-Dakira (no. 2l*/23) against Dura (no. 25). 
After Dura's destruction, to defend which reinforcements may have been moved down 
from Circesium, he finds the way onward easier and less well guarded than even he 
had expected. So he moves destructively on to no. 27/6, Circesium, and then into 
the territory which he had to abandon before the approach of Valerian and Succes- 
sianus in 253, to no. 26/21*!, Doliche; 28/7, Germanicia; then, not to Samosata l, but 
on his way back more boldly within Mesopotamian borders through Batnae-Saruj (no. 
29/8) to no, 30/29, Chanar, now more confidently and intelligibly than in prelim, 
ed. identified with Ichnae, Assyrian Khanusaen (Kraeling in Dussaud, Topogr . 520), 
Khones (Kiepert), Chnez-Khnez (Dussaud, 1,c , and p. 1*80, n. 1*), and thence home. 

This raid, as Zosimus says and as is to be expected of any raid made by Sapor, was 
destructive in its own right, but it also served as a reconnaissance for the opera¬ 
tions of Sapor's third war with Rome, to be analyzed presently. 

Possibly in this same year, further distracting the hesitant Valerian in 
western Cappadocia, or much more probably in 251* or 255, serving to draw'Valerian 
on, ( not in 253 , when the entire Persian power, Hormizd-Ardashir and all, were f ully 
occupied in Syria) the diversionary raid in northeastern Cappadocia took place; its 
locale and extent are fixed by nos. 31-36 (Greek: 30-35) of our list. Of these no. 
31, Satala, and no. 32, Domana, were sufficiently identified by the reference to 
Kiepert in Ed. Princeps . For no. 33, Artangilon, Olmstead has "the well-known 
Artangir", and for no. 3U, Souisa, he finds "Suissa, just west of Satala." For 35 
Souida, Professor John Garstang helped him find Soandos, and for the last, no. 36/5, 
Phreata, Ptolemy's place of this name in Garsauria, which Olmstead forgets to tell 
us is found in V, 6, ll*, though he knows from Garstang that modern travelers have 
observed deep wells in this vicinity. If this Cappadocian raid took place in 256, 
it may just possibly have been lead by Hormizd-Ardashir, as Olmstead followed by 
Rostovtzeff confidently asserts on false premises; if, much more probably it was 
made in 251* or 255, the energetic Sapor himself was there to lure Valerian on. 

There are 36 place-names in all, reduced by the Greek to 35 for reasons 
shown. The summation numbers 37« This is not, as Rostovtzeff says, p. 21*, n. 22, 
"due to mechanical counting by the scribe of the words and not of the places 
(some place-names in the list consist of two words)". Only one case of Rostov¬ 
tzeff *s bracket occurs in the later list, corrected by Greek, which thus again falls 
one short against Parthian. The scribe makes sure against falling short by adding 
one for good measure (Luke 6:38). 

Before taking up Sapor's third Roman war in his own words it behooves us to 
make the transition from what goes before with a bit of information drawn from 
Roman sources. Some of this matter was unknown to Sapor and his secretaries, some 
of it did not fit into Sapor's lapidary account. 

We have met the Roman Emperor Valerian a number of times in our elaboration of 
Sapor's brief, stone-cut account of the two, or if the Cappadocian raid be counted 
another, three campaigns of his second war with Rome. In Sapor's own stoiy he 
appears at this point for the first time. 

Who was Valerian, one of the famous or infamous figures of world history— 
depending on one's point of view—the only Roman emperor taken alive, a prisoner of 
war in an enemy's hands? Sapor knows or gives only so much of his name. His full 
name is Publius .Licinius Valerianus Colobius, perhaps one should place Gaius before 
the Publius. Hot in any particular way distinguished by ary action or accomplish¬ 
ment before he happened to become one of many emperors in imperial Rome's time of 
deepest degradation before the final dissolution, he was in his day of noble family 
of senatorial rank. The Licinii, originally partly Etruscan, had begun as plebeians 
and in the heyday of the republic had become one of the most highly esteemed and 
important of plebeian clans. A number of them became known under bynames derived 
from physical characteristics, e.g., Crassus, "stocky, stout". Best known in our 
day is that Crassus who was the minor figure in the first triumvirate with Caesar 
and Pcmpey, a man both rich and stout, Marcus Licinius Crassus Dives. Had he come 
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to the mind of Valerian or Sapor at this time^he would have served as an evil omen 
for the former, a favorable one for the latter. For this Licinian triumvir was the 
man who insisted on military adventure at the age of sixty and, together with his 
abler son trained under Caesar., lost both his battle and his life against the Par- 
thians at Carrhae-Harran in 53 B„C. And now in 253 A.D. another Licinian,, Valerian, 
at a similarly advanced age came to imperial power and.took it upon himself in an 
even more difficult situation to restore and perhaps extend the prestige and ter¬ 
ritory of Rome in these very same Oriental regions against a new brand of Persians. 

His acts and offices up to this point are obscure and uncertain. He had 
played a role, just which cannot be determined, in the elevation of the senatorial 
Gordians to the imperial throne some fifteen years earlier. Disappearing from the 
records for twelve years he reappears .in some position, ill defined but of some 
importance, under Decius in 250, taking part in the Decian measures against the 
Christians. Out of the welter following Decius* unexpected death he comes into the 
foreground leading troops from the Germanic limes , chiefly Raetia, to the aid of 
Trebonianus Gallus in Italy, There, presently, with both Gallus and his soldier- 
opponent and successor for one brief summer, Aemilianus, disposed of by their own 
soldiery, the troops proclaim him emperor. His elevation was quickly recognized by 
his fellow senators, who likewise granted him his son Gallienus, friend of Philo, as 
co-emperor. It is important for our inscription to note that Valerian immediately 
reconstructed the African Legio III Augusta from its scattered men in his legions 
and sent them back to their old province. Affairs everywhere, but especially in 
the East, being in great disorder, he turned over the legions and the authority 
needed for the West to his co-emperor son and himself proceeded forthwith to the 
Orient to oppose the Persians, as we have seen. All this with the needed reference 
to sources is succinctly and objectively set forth by Wickert, PW, 25, cols, lj.88- 
h$$. With Alfoldi, Berytus, IV, 19.37, p» 56, I believe that Valerian started for 
and arrived in Syria"Tn253T it has been shown that Sapor’s forced march past Edes~ 
sa adds probability to Alfoldi 5 s dating. If Successianus.did not appear there 
before the second half of 25 ip, some other officer was pretty certainly leading the 
Cappadocian troops to Syria in time to meet the approaching Valerian there. 

Of Sapor's activities in the direction of the Roman empire in the early years 
of Valerian a sketch has been presented which may without boasting claim to be at 
least as good as any other yet published. What was Valerian doing in the six or 
seven years between 253 and his major defeat and captivity in 2.60? Some of his 
acts have been touched upon as needed to clarify Sapor's movements. As a whole 
Alfoldi, Berytus. p. 6U, and CAH , XII, pp» lU8 and 170 f„, has no high opinion of 
the doings and accomplishments of the noble senator, pitched in his old age into 
the imperial dignity. He holds that it was chiefly his own fault that through 
seven long years he was incapable of achieving any permanent success, in fact any 
real success at all, against the Persians or the Goths and Borani and that finally 
he proved wholly unable to withstand the direct attack of Sapor. His judgment on 
Valerian's coin inscriptions in about 257, Victoria Germanica and Victoria Parthica , 
is caustic. Olmstead, here as elsewhere following blindly senatorial sources with 
incautious interpretation of the turgidly grandiloquent oracles of his great dis¬ 
covery, the Sibyl’s "charmful song", considers Alfoldi 1 s estimate of Valerian "far 
too severe" (p. lfL3, n. l5l) •> His, own dicta in the opposite sense are either so 
indefinite as to be meaningless or highly questionable. Valerian did not need to 
"recover" Antioch, because no Persians were there at his arrival. His organizing 
of a "new limes , whose formal limit was marked by the road rebuilt from Palmyra to 
Resapha and Sura" is wholly baseless and unhistorical imagination. Olmstead falls 
into the trap of making both Successianus (p. IpLO) and, on very slim authority, Cal- 
listus Ballista (p. Ilj8) "pretorian prefect of Valerian". Rostovtzeff ’ s attempt at 
objectivity is summed up in his sentence; "Valerian when he came to Syria faced a 
hard problem". let, for all his objectivity he must on the following page invent 
out of whole cloth "a partial victory of Valerian" over Sapor. Why? Because "the 
title Parthicus, which appears on Valerian’s coins in 257, was not a mere boast". 

On the other hand both Rostovtzeff and Olmstead hurl the accusation of boasting 
very freely and promiscuously at Sapor and his Persians. 
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The actually lea own facts on Valerian's doings between 253 and 260 are slim and 
few. He re-established the mint at Antioch early in 25U° He recalled Successianus 
from Pityus, where his presence makes clear against Olmstead that Colchis was Roman 
and not Persian property and so cannot be Sapor's Machelonia, and where his absence 
caused the sacking by non- Persian invaders of both Pityus and Trapezus, appointed 
him his pretorian prefect, and put him to work at the restoration of Antioch. He 
tried by beneficent and pleasant rescripts to calm the restiveness of Syria. Zosi¬ 
mus' description for everything else that followed is a marvel of pithy brevity, 
which at only one point needs a bit of completion from Petrus Patricius (Zosimus I, 
36, l). Having learnt about the troubles in Bithynia Valerian, knowing how he him¬ 
self, Aemilianus, Gallus, Decius, Philip, and others had come to the throne or a 
part in it, dared not confidently entrust the defense against the barbarians to any 
one of his generals. All he dared do was to send an otherwise unknown Felix, appar¬ 
ently without men, to guard Byzantium with whatever garrison was there. He himself 
with a considerable army, which we shall presently meet in intimate detail, left 
Antioch for Cappadocia. Cappadocia is not the most direct way to Bithynia, which 
he may have originally intended to relieve. It is reasonable to see in the move to 
Cappadocia a response to Sapor's feint from Armenia, probably in 255* as has been 
shown in Sapor's words above. Transfer of headquarters with removal of a portable 
mint from Antioch to Samosata consumed time. The host, too great for the poor land 
to bear in any case and probably poorly disciplined under the old and not very mili¬ 
tary senator, moved at no great speed, doing much damage to the cities in its pas¬ 
sing. By the time he got to where Sapor seemed to be striking in the north. Sapor 
was not only gone from there; he was striking up from the southeast at Valerian's 
back, even as far as Germanicia, desperately close to Samosata. It was only a 
reconnaissance raid, but a destructive one. As Rostovtzeff so often says, Sapor 
was "in a hurry". But there is a difference. Rostovtzeff never quite knows why, 
while we seem to. So Valerian, the Unready and Redeless, turns his great, 
unwieldy host back over a trail already wasted — not, as Olmstead thinks, by a 
fancied Mariades-Hormizd invasion in 252/53* "but by Valerian's own soldiery in 
255/56. It seems to be 257 before he gets back. This is the only spot for that 
"partial victory" of Valerian over Sapor, which gave the valiant emperor the right 
according to Rostovtzeff in 257 to assume as something real and not a mere empty 
boast the title Parthicus. The march back is still further slowed up. Their own 
previous devastations and excesses have brought upon the licentious host a pesti¬ 
lential epidemic by which its strength and numbers are considerably reduced. Here 
Petrus Patricius ( Exc. de Legg. I, p» 3* no. I’-Mulle.r-Dindorf, Frg. 9 ) makes his 
important supplement to Zosimus: Those stricken in the Roman army are particularly 
the Maurousioi, the Moors, the Mauretanians; the mounted Moorish spear-men were at 
that time an important corps d 8 elite in every greater Roman army ( CAH XII, passim , 
esp. pp. 199 f- and 215); we shall meet them in Sapor's "curious" detailed des¬ 
cription of the Roman army, giving for the many more or less cohesive subdivisions, 
great and small, the %ahr , , kingdom, province, country or region, xtfhich in 

some sense is the place of its provenance. The next year or two would be needed by 
Valerian in an attempt to reorder these disordered affairs. 

Having thus cleared the ground we can now come back to the continuation of 
Sapor's story with a good chance of understanding it a little better than has yet 
been done. Twice within less than ten years Sapor has encircled strongly held and 
fortified Roman Mesopotamia with his westward thrusts in the north and south. Its 
southern Euphrates frontier is distinctly weakened, as the razing of Dura shows. 

The unwieldy army of Valerian has been feinted deep into Cappadocia and back to 
Samosata. The territory to the north of it is wasted by its own depredations, 
that immediately to the south by Sapor's last raid. At Samosata the Roman army is 
nursing its largely self-inflicted hurts, resting, trying with not much success to 
master a great epidemic, refurbishing its ordnance, replenishing its commissariat 
from farther away, calling in reinforcements, last reserves even from the garrisons 
of Mesopotamia to fill up its decimated ranks, trying not very successfully without 
much other action to rebuild lost morale. This is all we can say for them for about 
two years, 258 and 259° The vacuum created in northern Mesopotamia has naturally 
drawn after it Sapor's Persians from Hatra, Ur, the Zabdicene. He is now control¬ 
ling Nisibis and Resaena. Only a thin wedge is left to the Romans in the far west, 
and there we find Sapor as he continues his tale. 
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"In the third war, when we had advanced upon Carrhae and Edessa and were besieg¬ 
ing Carrhae and Edessa, Valerian Caesar came on to confront us with an army of sev¬ 
enty thousand drawn from l) the Germanic limes , 2) Raetia, 3) Noricum, U) Dacia, 

3) Pannonia, 6) Moesia(l), 7) Istria(l), 8) (D)ardania( l ), 9 ) Epirus(i), 10) Thrace, 
ll) Bithynia, 12) Asia, 13) Pamphylia(-Paphlagonia?i), lh) Syria -(Seleucis with Com- 
magenel), 15) Lycaonia, 16) Galatia, 17) Lycia, 18) Cilicia, 19) Cappadocia, 20) 
Phrygia, 2l) Syria-Coele(!), 22) Phoenicia, 23) Judaea, 2lj) Arabia, 23) Mauretania, 

26) Germania, 27) Rhodos (Greek: Lydia), 28) Osroene(?J), 29 ) Mesopotamia. And on 
that (i.e., the northwest) side of Carrhae and Edessa a great battle with Valerian 
Caesar took place. And with our own hands we took Valerian Caesar himself prisoner. 
And all the rest, the pretorian prefect, senators and generals, whoever were the 
officers of that army, all these we took prisoner and led them away to the Persis." 

To avoid confusing congestion we must stop here and explain and justify this render¬ 
ing of Sapor's wards, in part quite new and surprising. 

In the ed. princeps this list had been briefly and hastily passed over; there 
was neither time nor space for more, and this was not at all my special field. 
hope was that others, more at home in this field, would help with valuable identifi¬ 
cations and information. Now Olmstead and Rostovtzeff have made and published 
their attempts at its difficulties, and my hope, I grieve to say, has been sorely 
disappointed. Olmstead makes one valuable contribution. He sees, and says on his 
page ii-12, that this list has throughout a Latin tinge; but he draws from this a very 
hasty and wholly wrong conslusion, that "it is a copy of the muster rolls captured 
after the battle". He does not understand the Parthian writing of no. 2, though ed. 
princeps made its meaning clear. He is wrong about Greek being in "error" on no. 

11;. He" accuses me (n. Ilj3) of reading no. 23 in Parthian as Turan; the reading in 
ed. princeps was Tvrn with no indication as to how that was to be read; this is what 
I still see, though the reading Mvm tentatively allowed in my "Pahlavi Notes"(AJSL 
LVIII 170) may just possibly be assumed on the imperfect surface; it never occurred 
to my mind that Sapor or any one could have supposed a Roman contingent to hail from 
any region called Turan. Rostovtzeff has at his command expert help to prove that 
this list was not compiled from "the muster rolls". Working with the Greek and 
totally ignoring the Parthian and Persian he stands in his own light. He falls back 
on his questionable "using documents in a mechanical way". He thinks the list "com¬ 
piled from documents of the military archives of the Roman fortresses and the Roman 
military camps captured by Shapuhr, and from oral information supplied by captured 
Roman officers and soldiers". He says further that "no geographical order is 
observed except at the beginning of the list". Contrary to all this it will, I 
believe, appear with a fair degree of clarity that l) the list rests almost entirely 
on the Parthian scribe's attempt to put down in his difficult script what hi 3 Per¬ 
sian ear gets from orally given Latin names, Mesopotamia being the clearest inter¬ 
pretative exception; 2) the Greek scribe had these in writing and oral repetition 
from the Parthian with little or no access to Roman soldiers and does his correct¬ 
ing and miscorrecting by his usual smart, sometimes oversmart, guesswork; 3) the 
geographical order, though not ideally perfect, is fairly good, intelligent, and 
intelligible, with surprisingly few, perhaps only one or not any, later insertions 
of previously forgotten names; U) we do have here what Fink and Rostovtzeff think 
we should have, "an invaluable document for ascertaining the composition of Valer¬ 
ian's army". 

When we read with these provisos, it becomes clear immediately that in the 
first ten names we have a pretty good presentation of the European contingent which 
Valerian in 233 took with him to Asia. Nos. 1 and 2, the Germanic limes and Raetia, 
are the troops which he had led to the aid of Gallus^. those who had first of all 
proclaimed Valerian emperor. Nos. 3 to 10 are the armies of Gallus and Aemilianus, 
who murdered their captains and joined him, augmented perhaps by a few contingents 
which he picked up en route to the Bosporus. For nos. 3, Noricum, h, Dacia, 3, 
Pannonia, 6, Moesia (for the Greek's Mysia) this is clear at sight. *No. 7 is the 
prize boner of the Greek. He read and heard from the Parthian something like As- 
tria. This reminded him of the city of Amastris, which he knew; knowing nothing bet¬ 
ter he coined Amastria in place of Istria, which fits the case, but which he did not 
know. For previous mistaken readings of nos. 8 and 9 the unsafe Middle Persian, over¬ 
used in ed. princeps, is to blame. For no. 8 Parthian Artania is clearest. Following 
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southeastward lines., as they have been running from farthest norths first with Ger¬ 
mania., Raetia, Mori cum, and Dacia,, then with Pannonia, Moesia, now from Istria we 
come to Dardania, east of Illyria and north of Paeonia, naturally not Dardania in 
the Troad-cn the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. With no. 9 we return to a farthest 
west southward. Parthian Aparnia is clearest. Falsely inserted n is not uncommon. 
Alloxjing for it we arrive at Epirus; conflation with Paeonia is perhaps just possible 
with the Babel of Latin that struck the poor scribe's ear. No. 10, Thrace, needs no 
justification. The list thus names the regions or countries in which these contin¬ 
gents had been stationed, after which they were not rarely named, f rom which in the 
last analysis they were now drawn, to be assembled in the European portion of Valer- 
ianfs army. Striking proof for the correctness of this mode of reading is Istria, a 
clearly necessary and sensible correction of the Greek's error, infinitely better 
than Olmstead's "Amastria (for Paphlagonia, chief city-for province)" — Amastris 
being the city's name, not of Paphlagonia, and not its chief city--or Rostovtzeff ! s 
acceptance of a city-name in the midst of these countries or districts. It is 
true that probably no Reman officer would have written down just these names in the 
Balkans. It is clearly not derived from written sources. When Sapor's soldiers won 
a camp or fort, they saved no "papers" to study in modern archeological manner. 

Even so today's archeological historians seem to find it hard to produce a better 
list. Conceived as being constructed in the hurly-burly of a moving army, with most 
captive officers, on the point of being shifted to the Persis, not in a frame of mind' 
to talk clearly and fully, with not very good interpreters assailing the unaccustomed 
ears of the Parthian scribe, the list is neither unintelligible nor too bad despite 
its omission, possibly right enough for all we know, of names like Illyria, Dalmatia, 
Macedonia, and perhaps Paeonia, unless that is conflated with Ei-'irus in Aparnia—— 
names and places easier to find on our maps than they were for Sapor's scribe with¬ 
out such maps of regions quite unknown to him. We gain from it a pretty fair 
insight into the elements of the eastern European quotas constituting Valerian's 
army, assembled and brought along by him very soon after his accession to the throne 
seven years previously. 

With this discovery behind us we can now continue more intelligently to scan 
the remainder of the list. For the war against Persia, his chief objective in the 
©.st. Valerian was not content with these European contingents. Sapor's list is 
evidence that#probably on his way to Antioch as well as after his arrival there. 
Valerian was increasing his army by adding contingents or portions of them#which 
were stationed in western Asia, which the Persians would most naturally believe to 
be after their own manner levies drawn from those regions. By diminishing the gar¬ 
risons of Asia Minor, Valerian himself was in no small measure responsible for the 
success of the incursions of Goths and Borani from the Black Sea coast and of 
Sapor's looting raid through the heart of Asia Minor later, just as withdrawal of 
parts of garrisons were immediately responsible for the fate of Dura, Circesium, 
Resaena, Nisibis, Carrhae, and the plight of Edessa. Following the basic Parthian 
as before we find with Valerian troops from Bithynia, Asia, nos. 11 and 12, and no® 
1.3? Farthian's no. 13 is Pampaya, misread by the Greek into Campania, which has no 
business here, it is almost certainly Famphylia, possibly conflated by the Persian 
ear with laphlagonia; the Greek's corruption is not due to the ear, but to the eye, 

helped by an oversmart brain into misreading Parthian P as C, i.e», Q. In no. lij. 

the Parthian is mystified by two Syrias and clearly in so far forth wrong with its 

Assyria, though there may be other reasons for its use of the term. From the 

clearly and wholly Persian land of Assyria, Asuristan, as the name is used else¬ 
where in this inscription, Valerian certainly had no quota of Roman soldiers in his 
army. The Greek, not "by error" (Olmstead, n. 139), but correctly, says Syria, i.e., 
as in the second war, Strabo's Seleucis with Commagene. No trouble is encountered 
in nos. 15-20, Lycaonia, Galatia, Lycia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Phrygia. Quite nat¬ 
ural also are nos. 21 and 22, splitting auto two the Syria-Phoenice of Septimius 
Severus, Syria Coele and Phoenicia. Nos. 23 and 2ij, Judaea and Arabia, need no com¬ 
ment, Now comes trouble. Of the next four numbers, three almost certainly, per¬ 
haps all four despite the Greek*are the auxiliary corps d'elite , without which no 
Reman army of that day was complete. In no. 25, in whatever way the Parthian may 
have heard and written it, the Greek^perhaps by oral consultation with him, cor¬ 
rectly gathered that it was Mauretania; we have met Valerian's Moorish lancers at 
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or near Samosata, severely stricken by the pestilence, in Petrus Patricius. Similar¬ 
ly no. 26 means the German auxiliaries, while no. 1 meant the legions of the German- 
ic limes . In so far forth Olmstead is correct; cf. CAR, XII, 79“81, 219. His fur¬ 
ther words, "the shah realized perfectly well that the strength of the Roman armies 
lay in the German mercenaries " (italics Olmstead*si), give Sapor more knowledge 
than he had and to the Roman army more Germans than at that time they had. Rostov- 
tzeff saw this and gently pointed it out in his note 13, p. 22. Wo. 27 is a far 
more difficult problem. The Parthian has clearly what is most easily read as Rvtas . 
The Greelc ! s guess for this is Lydia; this is possible, since the difference between 
1 and r in foreign names escapes the Parthian and Persian ear; they are often con¬ 
fused here, and in Book Pahlavi, Sogdian, etc., are commonly written with the same 
letter-symbol 1; if the Greek were a wholly reliable guide, we might' accept him 
unquestioned and thus have here, inserted in an odd place as remembered, an Asiatic 
land previously forgotten. But the Greek is by no means a safe guide* as we have had 
ample occasion to see. His correction here is a bit too violent and does not fit 
the context. If the initial of Parthian is really R, we might better think of Rho- 
dos, though this too might be a badly inserted, previously forgotten Roman "pro¬ 
vince". Rhodes- did, indeed, become a Roman province, together with Lycia and Judaea, 
UriE A.D. according to the list in Kiepert ! s Atlas Antiquus , Tab. XII. This list 
is not quite exact, but near enough for all practical purposes. It is, however, 
clearly not as a Roman province that Rhodes, if the reading is right, is incorpor¬ 
ated here. We are down among the auxiliary corps of a well organized Roman army. 

As such we have found, preceding our word, the Moorish lancers and a corps of Germans. 
After these Rhodes fits in well. For from Rhodes at about that time came some of the 
best slingers, who formed a special corps in Roman armies. Earlier slingers seem to 
have come from the Balearic Islands. By Pompey's time, so far as I can judge, Rho¬ 
dian slings and slingers were used in the east at any rate. They seem to have fur¬ 
nished something like a modem barrage preceding the infantry attack. Their use con¬ 
tinues, especially in siege and trench warfare, well into Moslem times. Thus Rhodes, 
not Lydia, fits in very well at this point, to give its name to a corps known to 
have formed a not unimportant part of a good Roman army, Professor Blake of Harvard 
has- doubts about Rhodian slingers, which are not without justification. Yet sling¬ 
ers seem always to have played some rather vital role in siege operations. And Pro¬ 
fessor Blake's suggestion, K \ (3 ouppo!I toTtff > to include Lycia, Caria, Cilicia, 
Trachaea, geographically acceptable, is too long and does not fit the context, 
which seems to demand a specialized corps, such as Rhodes could supply, at least in 
name. If that is what is meant, Rhodes was right in the time of Pompey and Caesar, 
and conservatism may have kept both name and specialized arm, or even revived it for 
Valerian's campaign in the east. Richard Frye has found for me in Amid.anus Marcel- 
linus and elsewhere evidence, that slingers were used even later than this in Roman 
armies, particularly in the east. 

The Greek's Asia for Parthian no. 28, Asnyvs , is almost certainly wrong. One 
corps, that belongs with the Moorish lancers and Rhodian slingers in a good Roman 
army, is missing:, the Osroenian archers, R troubles the Persian ear in any case, and 
- yvs , as in their Valerianus, seems to them a good Latin ending, especially when an 
odd succession of vowels like -oe- further confused their hearing. They evidently 
did not know the Latin Osdroene of Ammianus Marcellinus for their Urhay. So we may 
forgive them for mystifying us about it and be grateful that they knew very well 
what no. 29, Mesopotamia, was in their own tongue. How we have for Valerian, and 
for Rostovtzeff and his colleagues, a Roman army comme il faut to oppose Sapor in 
the Messan plain. 

There "in the second half of June, 260", ( CAH , XII, p. 172) this army was sound¬ 
ly whipped by Sapor's Persians, even though, with odd -understatement. Sapor does not 
expressly say so and even though the fortress of Edessa successfully withstood 
Sapor's fumbling beginner's attempt at besieging her under difficulties. No palli¬ 
ating words of Rostovtzeff or Olmstead can gloss over this unmistakable fact. It is 
possible, as Graeco-Roman literary sources insist, that there was disease, trouble, 
treacherous dissatisfaction and mutinous revolt in the Roman army; on the one hand 
this was largely Valerian's own fault, on the other "fifth columns" were well-known 
(long before Franco and Franklin Delano Roosevelt made them infamously famous) then 
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as in our day; Caesar did not disdain to use them in gaining victories over infer¬ 
ior barbarians. It is further possible, indeed very probable, as Zosimus (I, 36,2) 
and Petrus Patricius in the passage last quoted from him aver^ that Valerian.tried to 
buy off the attack of Sapor with the offer of "untold gold". Valerian was desperate 
and had his army mint right with him at Samosata; and Romans were not unacquainted 
with that procedure in those days., Severus Alexander having made a similar attempt 
against the unexpected strength and vigor of Sapor’s father, Ardashir-Artaxerxes- 
Artaxares, in 232/3. Sapor, knowing the serious plight of the Romans in any case and 
doubly sure of it from the offer, dragged out the negotiations until he was ready to 
follow on the negotiators' heels as he sent them away frustrated. 

So, presently, with the Roman army dissoved in full flight. Valerian, the pre- 
torian prefect Successianus, and the entire staff of officers present with them on 
the battle field remain as captives in Sapor's hands and are dispatched to the Per- 
sis to do engineering work for him and to grace his triumph on rock-reliefs . This 
has been utterly overlooked by 01mstead, by Rostovtzeff, and by Herzfeld; Herzfeld 
completely ignored this and the Kartir inscription not found by himself, though all 
the previous publications were sent to him. For this reason it must be emphasized 
here that after this any attempts at other fanciful identifications are simply impos¬ 
sible. Sapor names here the Roman, when he is one , the Roman officers when there 
are more , who are to appear with him on the rock-reliefs of his triumph over Valer¬ 
ian. This is practically an order to the sculptors. And therewith disappears also 
the fanciful notion that Sapor is depicting himself as conferring the Reman throne 
on one of those appearing with Valerian. This needed stating once mor^here^to 
clear the air^ before we follow Sapor on his great devastation following the victory. 

Two higher Roman officers belonging to Valerian's army were not present at the 
battle field. One was the crippled Macrianus who had remained behind in Samosata 
according to Petrus Patricius (Cassius Dio, III, p» 7l|2., no. l59~ Fxc. de Sen tent ., 
p. 261)., both ed. Boissevain; the latter gives complete references to the editions of 
Mai and Mueller). Petrus wrongly names him Macrinus. Ke is treasurer and master of 
provisions at Valerian's headquarters; the Latin titles are procurator arcae and prae- 
positus annonae according to Alf'dldi ( Berytus , IV, 1937, p. 6l), whose further state¬ 
ment and note 103 on p. 65 are of the highest value for a proper understanding of 
mints with imperial Roman campaigns despite the argumentation of OLmstead (p» 1)19)^ 
which has misled Rostovtzeff and Bellinger also. It was Macrianus who hid out and 
saved the Roman treasury and traveling mint, received the soldiers fleeing from 
Edessa and began to reorganize them to serve him in his attempt to make his two sons 
Caesars later. He likewise established some sort of contact with the other absent 
officer, Callistus called Ballista, whom he soon mads his (not Valerian's!) pretorian 
prefect; this man's absence from Edessa may very well be accounted for by his con¬ 
nection with the navy in the Mediterranean. To Macrianus at Samosata Sapor sent, 
evidently posthaste ahead of the pursuing Persian army, a noble to whem Petrus gives 
the Greek name Kledonios and an office described by the words "a man who introduced 
the judges into the king's presence". He seems to belong to the retinue of Valer¬ 
ian, remaining faithful to him, though urged by Macrianus to stay with him. The 
only really conceivable reason for this mission to Macrianus is to request or order 
ransom money from the imperial treasure-chest for the liberation of Valerian and 
his staff, such as Philip the Arab had loyally paid. Macrianus, mutinous with ambi¬ 
tion for Imperial honors through his sons, refuses, and that may well be the chief 
reason why Valerian and his staff remained in captivity . It also shows the nature 
of Sapor’s mind, information, and warfare. The bulk of his common soldiery were 
ravenously poor nomadic shepherds or serf farmers. Persia then as now—except for 
its oil, which now makes its soil desirable prey for foreign empires—was a poor, 
largely desertic country. To the Persian soldiery after the battle came its chief 
raison d'etre , the spoils. Sapor himself v/as hungry for gold and other goods. No 
doubt he overrated the extent of his crushing victory and underrated the staying 
power of Rome with all of its semimutinous army and dividing emperorships. This 
judgment, as we have seen, was shared by Odenathus, even though modern historians 
for the most part do not see through his devious mind. Without this insight Sapor c s 
actions must always remain unintelligible and falsely judged. Thus here agais. ohe 
siege of Edessa, whose capture might have consolidated the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
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is simply abandoned. He confidently sends a captured Roman official to Macrianus at 
Samosata to demand in Valerian's name the "untold gold" offered to him by Valerian 
himself. The Persian army is held back., giving Macrianus warning and time to secrete 
his person., the treasury, the mint, and such soldiery as he could muster. Then, 
disappointed, the devastating flood bursts all bounds. 

In Sapor's words*. B Then the province of Syria, the province of Cilicia, and the 
province of Cappadocia we fired and ravaged (Greek plus: "and led captive and took"); 
and (Greek omits this "and"]) in that warlike operation we took of the Roman empire 
1 ). the city of Alexandria and Katisus with its environs, 2) Samosata (Greek inverts 
l f Samosata, and corrects 2, Alexandria the on-Isos), 3) Katabolon, h) Aegaeae, 5) 
Mompsu.estia, 6 ) Hallos, 7) Adana, 8 ) Tarsos, (Persian here adds what is probably 
% Augusta-Agousia-Augustopolis), 10) Zephyrion, ll) Sebaste (—■Elaioussa), 12) Kor- 
ykos, 13) Agrippas, II 4 ) Kastabala, lp) Heronias (—Eirenopolis), 16) Flavias (—-Si- 
sicn-Flaviopolis), 17) Hicopolis, 18) Epiphaneia, 19' Kelenderis, 20) Anemourion, 

21) Selinous, 22) Myonpolis (Parth. Mydnpolis, Pers. iizdnpolisJ), 23) Antioch (in 
Isauria-Lamotis), 2k) Seleucia (on the Calycadnus), 25) Dometiopolis (in Isauria- 
Lalassis), 26) Tyana, 27) Caesarea (—i-iazaca, Greek: HeiakarireJ), 28) Komana, 29 ) 
Kybistra, 30) Sebasteia, 3l) Birtha, 32) Rakoundia, 33) Larar.da, 3U) Icon!urn. 

Sumtotal of these cities with their environs, 36. And people who are' of the Roman 
Empire, non-Aryans, we led away captive, and in our empire of the Aryans, in Persis, 
in Parthia, in Ouzene (Khuzistan), in Assyria, and in the rest of the provinces, 
province by province, where our own and our father's and our grandfathers' and our 
forebears' foundations were, there we settled them". 

On this section Rostovtzeff lias practically nothing; his attempted correction 
of , Greek, 1. 35’, to read KTri|U5iTtf , is wrong. The Iranian is 

dastkert . It means^literally, "hand-made", word .for word it corresponds exactly 
to Greek X&i porrei riTOV , which 9 however, in its use does not correspond to the 
Persian term at all (cf. A. Pincherle, Gli Oracoli Gib ill ini Giudaici , Rome, 1922, 
pp. 120 ff.). Greek in this inscription in one place Tl* 37)' simply transliterates 
and then repeats the meaning in the verb 1 (fotV - P/hen a king took over an 

estate, a city, a district, a province, adding perhaps some road repairs, a bridge, 
a building or two, a nei* name, that place was thereby "founded" or "re,founded" then 
and there. That is a commonplace of history, by no means all of it ancient. These 

regions, mentioned before the word, are therefore the "foundations".-not merely, in 

many cases in the strictest sense not at all—the "property" of Sapor and his fore¬ 
bears. Olmstead says. p. lillj., "That for this list, the Greek is the original is 
proved by the incorrect reversal of Alexandria and Samosata in the Pahlavik j jsic Q 
version, also by the strange misunderstanding of “l erev ; for all his boasting, 
the scribe Auhrmazd tjsicil could not translate this term and so turns it into two 
cities, Alexandria and Katisusi £sicj3 1" Disregarding Sapor's order Olmstead 
arranges the order to suit himself, dragging Sapor and the entire host everywhere 
in the most impossible maneuvers. He delights in accepting the worst form of the 
worst stories of the worst sources, just as in the case of Philippus Arabs, e.g., 
the cinema-hero escape of Demosthenes from Caesarea (Zonaras, XII, xxiii, with ’ 
parallels from Syncellus and Philostratus), and "huge quantities of loot" recovered 
by Callistus Ballista, "and—still greater disgrace—he captured the shah's con¬ 
cubines" (all of them?) (from Zonaras, Syncellus, and the SHA ). After this Sapor 
"hastily departed for home", "The mention of Nicopolis...shows that the shah took 
the direct route home to the Zeugma crossing and Edessa" (full of Reman troops]), 
here following for the second time, where it does not fit, one of Alfoldi's real 
finds, though elsewhere he rejects him. One real contribution Olmstead makes in 
this list, the reading Meiakarire, to which I shall recur in its proper place. 

In these largely Greek or hellenized names of southeastern and central Asia 
Minor the Greek scribe is evidently more at home than, for example, in Balkan 
lands, and naturally far more than the Parthian. Nevertheless not all his "cor¬ 
rections" of the poor Parthian are correct, and he himself is slovenly indeed 
with his polis es. The Parthian names first Alexandria and Katisus, not as two, but, 
as the surrounding phraseology given above shows, as one, perhaps to his mind twin 
city. Greek has an easy time correcting this, but at the same time makes a further 
smart correction naming the nearer Samosata with the golden treasure of Valerian’s 
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headquarters first. This is at first sight deceptively alluring, more particularly 
because Persian seems to follow him. But the Parthian has reason on his side. It 
has been shown that Sapor hesitated and held his army back on the approach to Samo- 
sata. Meanwhile to the most booty-hungry corps and the least bound by his disci¬ 
pline,, the nomadic Arabs, modern Turkish Arabistan and the Syrian seacoast beckoned. 
They left for Alexandrette. With their habits they probably never rejoined any 
other portion of the main body. Rostovtzeff especially insists that Syrian Antioch 
was looted again in this expedition. If so, Sapor does not mention it and probably 
knew little or nothing about it, not , as Rostovtzeff fancies, because forsooth Sapor 
considered it still captured from the first raid. If at all, this was done with a 
quick flip by just such a speedy Arab camel corps, who would thereby be quickly 
gorged and sped on their independent way home. Sapor and his major host, disappointed 
of their expected golden treasure, then proceeded after the fleeing Romans to and, 
still disappointed, quickly through Samosata, leaving Macrianus in their wake to 
return and dispose of his loot at his leisure; now , Samosata having lost its meaning, 
but not before , Macrianus may have gradually shifted southward to Emesa-Hims, where 
his son Quietus was to play Caesar for a brief year, until by that time more Romanized 
Odenathus put an end to his little game. The burial of the coin hoard found by Ing- 
holt at Kefr Nebudi near Hama probably took place in the disturbances caused by this 
Roman family brawl in 26l. This does not in the least make impossible Valerian's 
headquarters at Samosata and its traveling mint managed by Quartermaster General 
Macrianus there from 256/7 to late in 260. Through all this time there was not the 
slightest reason for a mint at Emesa, but much good reason for one at Samosata, as 
Alfoldi clearly saw. Had the clearsighted Alf'oldi had our inscription, he might 
have corrected his own errors and not retained the worst of them only to commit new 
ones. How long Macrianus stayed at or near Samosata after it had lost its meaning 
with the rout and capture of Valerian and the quick and wild passage through of 
Sapor's army we have no means of knowing. Quite possibly he left unsafe and denuded 
northern Syria with his own loot, mint and all, as soon as possible. He himself 
probably established the headquarters, used by his son Quietus after his own and his 
elder son's departure for his ill-fated adventure in Illyria-Paeonia (Alfoldi, Bery - 
tus , V, i, 1938, p. 70), and with the paraphernalia he brought along with him from 
Samosata set up at Emesa-Hims a shortlived mint, whose use and management he under¬ 
stood so well. With it he could tap the less diminished resources of Roman soldiery 
from Emesa southward and recruit new troops from that far less ruined territory. 

Meanwhile in the north Sapor and his Persians roll merrily onward in their 
childishly brutal, destructive way. It is probably the main body with Sapor himself 
which proceeds on a fairly straight line to Katabolon, no. 3, which Olmstead says is 
"the castle of that name northwest of the Issus gates", not a walled city with loot- 
able environs, as Sapor's list has it; Olmstead may be right, which will not disturb 
Sapor and his scribe "Auhrmazd" very greatly. They are busy going on, not greatly 
harried by any one, through li) Aegeae, 5) Mcmpsuestia (according to Olmstead better 
than the common Hopsuestia), 6) Hallos, ?) Adana, 8) Tarsus, 9 ) probably with Per¬ 
sian, Agousia-Augustopolis, 10) Zephyris-Zephyrion, ll) Sebaste-Elaioussa, to 12) 
Korykos. This was probably the farthest west reached on this raid by Sapor himself. 

At about this point Zonaras and less trustworthy sources place the jabbing counter¬ 
thrust of Callistus Ballista frcm the sea. How "huge” the loot of the Remans was 
may be left for others to imagine with Olmstead. Here, if at all, the concubines of 
Sapor were taken, travelling in state or in their elaborate camp; in either case 
clearly in Sapor's absence. Perhaps the disgrace was great. There is no evidence 
that Sapor felt it very keenly. Still, the Reman activity was serious enough, appar¬ 
ently, to turn the Persians operating here back, for a time—not permanently, as will 
be seen presently. 

From the list here it looks as though Sapor retired for a time to ply his ravag¬ 
ing a bit further inland in eastern Cilicia. No. 13, Agrippas, is not yet identified. 
If in some way it could be brought near to or identified with Anazarbos, one of the 
two cities added by Philostratos in Kalalas (ed. Schenk von Stauffenberg, p. 65-Din- 
dorf, p. 297), that, would make a good beginning cn Sapor's return, rather than 
retreat, from the west to settle his score with cities that lay in the main farther 
inland in eastern Cilicia than his route to the west from Samosata. Perhaps Augusta, 
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oddly inserted by Persian alone, probably as no. 9, as located on Ramsay's map (Hist. 
Geogr. As. Min, pp. 330/l), belongs here before Agrippas=possibly Anazarbos. The 
other-town added by Philostratos, Rhossos, is named by him right after Alexandrette; 
it lies just South of that great harbor in the path of the first raiding corps, con¬ 
jectured Arabic, on its way to Antioch, if it ever reached that far south. Beyond 
or roundabout Augusta and Anazarbos a neat enough group for radiating raiding is 
formed by no. 11+) Kastabala, 15) Neronias (—Eirenopolis), 16) Flavias (—Sision- 
Flaviopolis), 17) Nicopolis, 18) Epiphaneia. Nearest to the.sea, but not on it,is 
no. 18. Farthest east is no. 1?) Nicopolis; with it Sapor had an old score to set¬ 
tle for the scare he received there in 253 ; there is no indication whatever that 
Sapor now, as in 253, returned from there straight home. Quite otherwise! 

He also had a more recent score to settle with what lay beyond Korykos, where 
Ballista's annoying jabs from the sea had stopped him and turned him momentarily 
back. He probably did not return there himself. Domninus in Malalas (l.c.) knows 
of a considerable flying column sent by Sapor into those Cilician regions under a 
satrap, meaning general, Spates. Ballista seems no longer to be sharply in that 

picture. Quite probably by this time he as pretorian prefect had joined his leadeij 

Macrianus,in Emesa after assembling his fleet in Laodicea or Aradus; thence it 
would help transport Augustus Macrianus Jr. and Macrianus Sr. to Illyria, while the 
prefect Ballista joined his fortunes to the Augustus Quietus in and about Emesa; 
Ballista or one of his party may even have been the very man who buried Ingholt's 

coin-hoard near Hama for a later use which never came to pass. So Spates, or who¬ 

ever it was, can start without trouble right where Sapor had left off and roam 
through 19) Kelenderis and 20) Anemourion right along the coast to no. 21, Selinous. 
There the tide had evidently reached its western limit. Coracesium, read by 01m- 
stead for Circesium in the first list and transposed hither, is flatly rejected by 
his friend Rostovtzeff; it has been thoroughly disposed of in this study. Nor need 
one invent a wholly unknown defeat to account for the fact that the over-extended 
Persian power now begins to ebb back, picking up towns bypassed on its way west. 
First-named in the list is no. 22, Myon-polis (Parthian: Mydnpolis; Persian: Mzdn- 
polis). It was not fully identified in Ed. Princeps after a hasty and somewhat 
unjust reading of Ramsay. My preference is still for Kousbanda, Bousmadis, Mous- 
bada, Musanda, Myanda, Mandane, most exhaustively treated in Ramsay, p. 369 , no. 

25. It is but slightly out of order in the list, between the beginning of the 
return march’s pillaged victims, no. 23, Antioch in Isauria-Lamotis, and its eas¬ 
tern ending at no, 2k } Seleucia on the Calycadnus. A smaller portion of this 
corps returned thither by a detour through no. 25, Dometiopolis of the Isaurian 
Decapolis in Lalassis. It is possible that this smaller column went thence dir¬ 
ectly northeastward to rejoin their comrades there. At 2k, Seleucia on the Caly¬ 
cadnus, the list's account of this return march ends. This probably means that at 
that point this particular corps again divided. Part of it went with the booty, 
convoying it homeward. Part reassembled with the main body, now definitely inland, 
northward, at no. 26, Tyana. 

From Tyana there is again a manifest division. Two march-routes lead in oppo¬ 
site directions, one west and one north and east. The list starts with the north¬ 
eastern route and finishes with the far west, probably because that corps returned 
and reported home last. The division into two ’’task forces" is almost certain. It 
is likewise almost certain that the force dispatched to the.far west was the swifter, 
less impeded by its own baggage. It probably left first as well as fastest. For 
this reason, and for another to appear later, the far west raid, perhaps again led 
by the crown-prince as in 253 at Antioch, is taken up first here. 

It starts southwestward with no. 29 , Kybistra-Heracleia-Eregli. This is 
slightly out of place at the end of a series of three beginning with k, Kaisaria, 
Komana, Kybistra. With strict propriety it belongs after no, 30, Sebastia. This 
is a minor detail of modem proofreading to "correct" the ancient list. This done, 
the list itself proceeds on flawlessly. From Kybistra, no. 29 , we go straight to 
31, Birtha in the Greek, Birath in Parthian. On this we need not be too greatly 
disturbed by Olmstead's statement: "Birtha is merely the Aramaic word for ’fort’; 
it has no more excuse for being in Asia Minor than Meiakarire". Why shall.no 
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Aramaic name at all ever be found "in Asia Minor"? The Greek's form is the emphatic 
state, Parthian the construct, demanding a proper noun after it, of "the Aramaic 
word for 'fort'". The Parthian scribe may so have heard and written, and the Greek; 
knowing nothing better, may in his way have attempted correction. But another 
Aramaic word is possible,, Beratha is an accredited plural of bera, "well"; and Ramsay 
(p. 337) knows at least one famous well at Barata. which is located exactly right for 
our list. No. 32; Rakundia, we do not yet know| it is probably not far off. Can it 
be the Lakanitis of Ramsay's pages 371; 375, and U55, itself not precisely located? 

If SO; we would not have the main westward raiding column dipping southward from 
Barata to Laranda. Instead we might well have the detachment which had left the 
coast for no. 25, Dometiopolis, coming up through 32; Rakundia-Lakanitis, and 33, 
Laranda, to join the main corps at Barata. This might even help locate Rakundia- 
Lakanitis. Finally the entire task force goes on from Barata to its one goal worth 
mentioning in the farthest northwest; no. 3b s Iconium, which they reckoned as belong¬ 
ing to Galatia. Its "strange forms" in our inscription are left for others to dis¬ 
cuss and solve. 

With the second task force to leave Tyana we strike northwest and arrive with 
it at no. 27; Kaisaria(-Mazaca, Caesarea; Kaisari) under the northern slopes of the 
Mediterranean territory's highest mountain; Argaeus Mons; Ercias Dag. The Greek 
takes us to Meiakarire; as Olmstead rightly read. This is to him "an old friend" 
out of Ammianus Marcellinus. But. having made the Greek for this list the original; 
he knows not what to do with it. He merely exclaims; "A worse example of false 
identification could hardly be imagined; and it is found in the Greek edition" (sicO„ 
Persian Kysrydyay leaves no doubt where the Iranian versions stand. And we; knowing 
the Greek scribe better; may come nearer to solving his distressing mystery. If 
what the Greek means is really Olmstead's "old friend"; then instead of the Caesarea- 
Mazaca of the Iranians he is naming a small fortress or guard post in the Izala 
Mountains; modern Tur Abdin, on or near a confluent of the Tigris in Arzanene, 
between Amida and Marde. Its existence as a post worth mentioning is guaranteed for 
the second half of the fourth century by Ammianus Marcellinus (XVIII; 6; 10 and 10; 
l); who knows with Kbnig (PW 29; col. 33) that the name means fontes gelid1 . "Cold 
Springs". In the Notitla Dignitatuun . whose note may lie within the first quarter 
of the fifth century; it is found in Seeck's edition; p. 79; in section XXXVI; under 
the Dux Mesopotamiae among quae de minore laterculo emittuntur ; as garrisoned by 
Cohors quartadecima Valeria Zabdenonun . Theophylactus Simocatta mentions it twice 
(II; 10; 6 and I; 13; Ii); the last certain date being 58i|. Just by the way it must 
be stated that the Turkisation Qara-toghan in the Armenian translation of Michael 
Syrus is not the true name of the Persian commander who is after the fortifications 
of Meiakarire; but a mere mangling of his correct Persian title; Karaarigan, which is 
perfectly rendered in the original Syriac. Now if this is what the Greek scribe means, 
then we have here its first known mention in history^ but then, also, its substitution 
for the great Caesarea is intelligible only as a sly and slightly foolish attempt at 
detraction from Sapor's glory, which this Greek could make, feeling safe against 
detection, because he was the last of his kind at the Sasanian court, or at any rate 
at Istakhr. A second possibility, less likely, is that this aged scribe, when he 
found his Parthian colleague's hand in the first draft on papyrus—before it was 
outlined for the stonecutter—hard to read, he asked for oral information. This has 
seemed a possibility before and is more than that in this particular list, as the 
Iranian spellings make clear. The Parthian tongue's attempt at Maza-Kaisaria his 
ear heard as Meiakarire, which he knew. If he knew and thought of the fertile lit¬ 
tle valley beyond Mons Masius so named, he gave little thought to geographic prob¬ 
ability, just innocently pictured it as on some roving band's way home. A third 
possibility is that there was, and he with his good knowledge of Cappadocia knew that 
there was, in the environs, in the "city limits", of Caesarea a rich residence quar¬ 
ter of this name? Aramaic merchants were not unknown in this commercial crossroads. 

And cold waters issued from the glacier top of Argaeus, just as ashes and warm 
waters from its volcanic bowels pervade the neighborhood. The reader has his 
choice. My preference is for the -simple, straightforward Iranian Caesarea, corrobor¬ 
ated by Zonaras XII, xxiii (ed. Dindorf, p 0 lid). And if Zonaras is a cinema drama 
story, it shows that the Orient's consternation at the sacking of this rich and pop- 
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ulous capital of Cappadocia is second only to that for the great Syrian Antioch. 

And that gives us added reason to believe that Sapor and his own corps were here. 

At Tyana it was suggested that the crown prince or someone like him, encumbered with 
less baggage and endowed with more youthful speed, took the westward trail away from 
home. The king, slowed by his great pavilions freshly stocked with concubines, and 
with Kartir certainly, Mani possibly, still in his train, would choose the turn 
towards home. Also his pride would demand that he be present at the sacking of 
Cappadocia’s great capital. There is another reason for placing him here; but that 
must wait a moment, until we finish this trip as far as our list leads us. The way 
carries us first strongly eastward, a bit by south, to no. 28, Cappadocian Comana. 
Olmstead’s fancy that "the Pahlavik(i) has confused” this ”with homeland Kerman” 
is pretty certainly not right. We pass over it and over no. 29, Kybistra, placed 
in its right context above, still eastward, but this time with a strong slant to 
the north, to no. 30, Sebasteia-Sivas on the Halys. And there the list abruptly 
stops us. 

This time we have no Roman guide, as we did at Nicopolis in 253, to help us 
find Sapor’s way home. But we do have another precious index, which, together 
with the general northeasterly path that led us hither, may serve us as a guidepost. 
Right under Sapor's Persian on the Kaabah, the great organizer of early Sasanian 
mazdayasnian orthodoxy, Kartir, placed one of the copies of his own res gestae . 

There were deficiencies and insufficiencies in the preliminary edition (AJSL LVII 
[ 191*0] 197-228). Correcting what is necessary here we find Kartir (11. Il"7l2, pp. 

223 f.) tracing in broader, bolder outline than these lists the course of the 
devastating ”conquests” of Sapor, his horses, and his men. He, Kartir, begins the 
course in non-Iran with Antioch and Syria. Thence with Zonaras ( l.c .) to Tarsus 
and Cilicia and on to Caesarea and Cappadocia. In passing he picks up Galatia. 
Starting out once more from Cappadocian territory he carries us over Armenia to the 
Caucasus. This rough outline, combining what Sapor rated as two or three wars into 
one big sketch, cannot be pressed into service too strongly. Still, with the gen¬ 
eral direction given us by Sapor, as he led us from Nicopolis and Epiphaneia through 
Tyana, Caesarea, and Comana to Sebasteia, Kartir's finger does seem to be pointing 
in an intelligible direction. With Gothic and Boranic aggressive moves in Roman 
Colchis going unchecked and unpunished the restive peoples in or just north of 
Sapor’s domains in the Caucasus would naturally feel the urge once more to try their 
mettle. Sapor was heading thither. Ramsay (esp. p 0 55) knows a good road from Seb¬ 
asteia "east along the Halys, through Nikopolis” in Cappadocia, later Armenia Minor, 
”and Colonia to Satala”. From Satala our list of 253-256 showed Sapor’s men know¬ 
ing well their way to the lands under Persian sway. So Sapor went on from Sebasteia, 
where he left us hanging in the air, to show the Caucasus once more who was master. 
Repeating his one-time master’s words Kartir says that he "fired and ravaged” last 
but not least the little Caucasus kingdoms to the Alans’ Gate. Sapor himself, in 
the hackneyed but true enough royal phrases with which his kind is wont to say such 
things, lumps this final phase of his greatest success together with others just 
after the last words translated above; he has subjected many other peoples and king¬ 
doms and done other heroic deeds of valor, too numerous to mention in this stone- 
cut record. 

The last sentence translated is clearly a corollary not merely to this his 
last war with Rome but to all his previous successful raids as well. As a fine 
deed, in which he glories and which he wants remembered, he records the fact that 
he carried off a considerable number of non-Iranian civilians from Roman territory 
and distributed them around and settled them in the provinces of his Iranian empire, 
which he describes as the foundations of himself, his fathers, and remote forebears. 
The Greek and Roman historians (e.g., Zonaras XII, xxiii, ed. Dindorf, p. lip.) des¬ 
cribe this as a stupidly cruel and barbarously savage procedure. So no doubt it 
was, though now we Americans, with what our greatly admired and highly revered 
leaders in part connived at, can hardly point the finger of shame at Sapor without 
blushing. Sapor did not know the high ethics of Plato's Socrates nor the si mil arly 
elevated, though scientifically less well founded, teachings of Moses and the pro¬ 
phets, of Jesus and the apostles, as do we. He thought of himself as conferring a 
benefit even upon the captives carried off, bringing them to places that were bet¬ 
ter for them, better adapted to their abilities. He was carrying them to lands. 
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underpopulated in any case, still more depleted of men by the drafts of his own inces¬ 
sant wars, to lands hungry for artisans, builders, farmers, not into territory already 
overcrowded and hunger-stricken. 

Olmstead casts an easy slur at Sapor’s statement about the lands of his remote 
forebears. To us it is cheap knowledge that it was only Sapor and his father, who in 
the course of their fifty active years as rebels raised an empire on the ruins of the 
Parthians. To them the matter looked otherwise. If Alexander was inspired by Homer, 
so did these men base their claims and draw their inspiration from the foundations of 
their great epic kingbook.* Their claims have no lesser historic validity than did 
Alexander's. Their claims harked back to the Achaemenians, to them all Dariuses, 
before Alexander, when their empire extended into Egypt and to the shores of the 
Ionian Sea. They had an irredenta . They felt themselves to be rightful successors 
to the Dariuses, driving out and replacing unrighteous usurpers, Diadochian Parthians 
and Romans, who had cut up the great old empire into feudally held, semi-independent 
kingdoms. That was the story as they saw it. They believed in it so confidently 
that the Roman soldiery with Cassius Dio (ed. Boissevain LXXX, iv, l/2, pp. ii73 f»; 
cf. Zonaras XII, xv, ed. Dindorf, pp. 121 f.) were convinced that their claims were 
valid and should be allowed. 

From these premises it is easy for us to draw the conclusion that Sapor consid¬ 
ered as conquests the operations he here describes. This impression is strengthened 
by the assertion of the great priest Kartir, who says in so many words that Sapor had 
ordered him to install magi and establish firetemples wherever the king's horses and 
men had trodden, in Antioch and Syria, in Tarsus and Cilicia, etc. (Kartir, prelim, 
ed., p. 223). That may have been Sapor's mind when he started out and in the hurly- 
burly of battles and the sacking of cities. The delimitation of his empire at the 
head of his inscription and the deportation of populations from Roman provinces to 
his domains in a narrower sense, just described at the end of his wars, show that he 
had become more realistically minded in the end. By 260/61 Sapor I was growing 
decidedly old, his warlike energy lessened, sapped by thirty years or more of inces¬ 
sant, wearing activity. The successes of the Palmyrene Arab Odenathus against him 
in the years to follow are not understated by the Reman historians, ancient and 
modern. 

Alfoldi ( Berytus V [l9.38] 76) makes the beginning of Odenathus' activity a 
surprise attack on the dissolved army of Sapor on its way home through Edessa and 
Carrhae in 260. How impossible this is will be clear from the exposition in the 
pages preceding. Odenathus* pride was deeply wounded, but he was a clever Arab and 
a merchant prince and no fool. In 2^3 a brand-new Caesar with a unified empire 
behind him and a good army with him was causing Sapor to hurry home past Edessa. 

Even then Odenathus almost certainly did not attack Sapor and his bodyguard. But 
he was not afraid to attack a troop convoying loot 5 he had Dura with him. Now Dura 
was gone, a fact which Alfoldi did not know when he wrote. The only Roman garrison 
remaining in Mesopotamia was the one at Edessa, weakened by Valerian's draft, but 
probably reinforced by fugitives from Valerian's defeated army. Sapor's army was 
not dissolved; it was flushed with victory and not returning by Edessa. Rcrne’s 
eastern forces were dissolving in a new civil war. There is not the slightest bit 
of sound evidence that in that year Sapor's straggling baggage trains of loot, his 
long slow-moving lines of captives, much less any part or parcel of his regular 
armed forces,'were defeated or so much as seriously molested on their way home. 

Alf'ildi is multiplying events to get an intelligible sequence out of the poor, scanty, 
and confused Greco-Roman sources and his coins without the Ariadne clew of our inscrip- 


* The first sentence of the Deedbook of Ardashir Fapakan ( KarnAmak i Ardashlr 
i PapakSn) shows clearly that the Sasanian Persians meant by their Katak X u atay3n, 
the Arabic muluk al-tawa* if , the Diadochi of Alexander who cut up the great Achaemen- 
ian empire into smaller kingdoms for themselves. The term is then regularly used for 
the Parthian Arsacids. Under like condemnation with these would fall the Romans, 
insofar as they held portions of the old Achaemenian domain. For this idea in gen¬ 
eral one may refer back to Noldeke, Tabari, p. 3> n. 1. 
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tioru He has three sackings of Antioch and now really three defeats of Sapor by 
Odenathus with two marches on Ctesiphon. The latter he accepts from the -unsafe rhet¬ 
oric of Zosimus (I, 39, 2 ) combined with the uncertain "again ' 1 of Syncellus (p D 716* 
lc 22)» He crowds another campaign., combined with a restoration of Dura, now wholly 
out of the question, into 262. The third he combines with the campaign against the 
"Scyths" at the Pontic Heraclea and places it shortly before the assassination of 
Odenathus in 266/7. He himself is astonished that with all this hostile activity 
the Palmyrene caravan trade to the Persian Gulf goes on undisturbed- Olmstead 
arrives with the SHA at 26 I 4 as the beginning of Odenathus 1 war against Sapor- He 
does not mention Jerome's Chron -, ed„ Schoene, p. l8.3v, cited by Alfbldi (p„ 76 , 
notes 2 and 7) for a date 263/b or 261|/5° That is indeed the most probable date 
for the one acceptable action of Odenathus against Sapor's Persia- Even in Zosimus 
his taking of Nisibis is a quick and easy affair. There.is no evidence of any kind 
that Sapor now, more than at any other time, was keeping garrisons of any strength at 
Nisibis, Carrhae, or Resaena. He did not have a standing ariry of a size sufficient 
for such permanent occupation. Besides Sapor was manifestly busy with the occupa¬ 
tions of an old man. He was getting religion in the regal manner, founding and 
endowing schools and positions for priests, establishing the state church through¬ 
out his domain, writing his memoirs in script and pictures on stones, building a 
sumptuous capital, not Ctesiphon, safe from Roman attack, and other cities in the 
mountains of the Persis. So Odenathus had an easy time taking at first assault 
such strongholds as Nisibis. Whatever Rome might think, he was in effect simply 
reoccupying abandoned Mesopotamia. As a heroic gesture, to satisfy at the same time 
the demands of the pride of Rone and his ancient rancor, he made one of the oft 
repeated marches on Ctesiphon. He made it in such a way as not to disturb too 
greatly either the caravan trade of Palmyra or 1 the equanimity of the smugly aging 
Sapor. Rufinus 1 defense of the assassination of Odenathus and its laudatory 
acceptance by Gallienus, as reported by Petrus Patricius (Cassius Dio, vol. Ill, 
p« and Ebcc. de Sent ., p» 266, both ed. Boissevain, both no. 166) show clearly 

that Rome more than doubted the loyalty of him and his kind. In view of this and 
Aurelian’s character Olmstead*s simple acceptance of the old wives* tale,that after 
the assassination "his son Wahaballat" held "the imperium with the assent of Aurel- 
ian", needs no elaborate refutation. .Sapor was still living or just dead,when 
early in 272 Aurelian took Palmyra for the first time and Zenobia for good., Mat¬ 
tingly (CAH,'XII, p. 30U, n. 3) makes it more than probable from SHA ( Aurel . 27, 

U and 28, 2), Zosimus (I, 55) and the inscriptionally assured title Parthicus Max¬ 
imus assumed by Aurelian, that the Persians were by then in league with Zenobia who 
confidently expected military help frcm them—that, when finally caught, she was on 
her way to find, this help— and that Aurelian*s troops actually intercepted the Per¬ 
sian corps sent to her assistance and turned it back in defeat. This is the last 
known military action by Persian forces within Sapor's lifetime or shortly after his 
death. Late in 27ljhe died. 

His ablest son, Hormizd I, our Hormizd Ardashir, for whom Sapor had assured the 
succession, lived only one year after him. He was no youth at his accession and may 
have ruined his health through excessive exertion and exposure in war. Combining 
the inscription of Sapor and Kartir we can say with considerable assurance that Hor- 
mizd-Ardashir had a son Hormizdak, no. 20 in the list of members of the royal family 
for whom masses for the soul are endowed; he seems not to have been considered for 
the succession. Hormizd also had three brothers. Two of these Sapor distinguishes 
together with his daughter, Queen of Queens Adour-Anahid, and his immediate succes¬ 
sor, Hormizd-Ardashir, by establishing Bahram fires named after them. They are, in 
the order followed in that list immediately after Hormizd I, Sapor, King of Mesanene, 
and Narsaios, Aryan masdayasnian, King of Segistan, India, and Tourene (Turistan) to 
the shore of the sea. Sapor of Mesan was probably older than Hormizd, being named 
just before him as no. 9 in the soul-mass list. He is not considered for the suc¬ 
cession; the odd title of the queen of Mesan, no. 3 in the list of Sapor's retainers 
and the fact that he is to be found nowhere else may mean that he was dead even at 
the time of this inscription. He had six sons and one daughter, all in the family 
list; none of them seems to have attained any position of prominence. Before Sapor 
of Mesan in the family list as no. 8, but not at all with the name-fires, comes 
Varyhran-Varahran-Bahram, King of Gilan. He is also a son of Sapor I and a brother 
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of Hormizd I. Kartir clearly identifies him as such- By his position in the family 
list he appears to be Sapor’s eldest son. But lusty old Sapor did not think much of 
him; he names no fire after.him; to keep at least that much in the family he makes 
him king of little and not very important Gilan on the Caspian. After Hormizd Nar- 
saios appears to be Sapor’s favorite son; he has a name fire; he is king of the most 
important eastern borderlands and bears the added honorific epithet of Aryan Masda- 
yasnian; his wife, named right after him as no. 12 in the family list, is a Sapor- 
daughter, probably his sister after the best Masdayasnian custom of his day; their 
daughter is also in the family list as no. 27 * But after the death of his brother 
Hormizd this Narsaios was ignored. The priest Kartir and a' clique of nobles, par¬ 
tially recognizable at Faikuli, thought better of his elder brother Bahrain; so, in 
272/3 he becomes Bahrain I. He was a priestridden man. Under him Kartir, as he 
himself makes clear, attained the opportunity he had been striving for in vain under 
the more broadminded Sapor and Hormizd I. Outside wars, conquests, missions are 
given up. Iran must be purified by a widespread and severe persecution of Mani and 
his church, the Jews, Christians, Buddhists, Brahmins. The aging Bahrain I is soon 
used up; he dies in 275/6. But the priestly game continues. Kartir's mind controls 
the moves. Narsaios is once more set aside. Bahram II, son of Bahram I, is placed 
on the throne. The kingbook knows him for a weakling, a wastrel, a playboy, and a 
drunken sot. So Kartir takes control of him, body and soul, and receives for his 
efforts the epithet Soulsavior of Bahram. This goes on for 17 long years. In his 
time the sturdy old soldier-emperor Carus makes his march on Ctesiphon. As with 
many others it availed him nothing and proved his undoing, even though Iran was 
quite unwarlike at the time. That was in 293- For a little more than ten years 
thereafter nothing happened between Rome and Iran. Iran was busy organizing its 
church, its divine services, its dogmatically formulated doctrines, taking steps 
to put together its Bible, which was never fully finished. In Rome Diocletian was 
working out and putting through his reorganization of the empire. In 293 Kartir*s 
game was played out. He was not immediately convinced of thi^ when his favorite 
Bahram died. He tried to enthrone Bahram II's son as Bahram III. For a few 
months he partially succeeded. But this time Narsaios and his partisans were bet¬ 
ter prepared. Paikuli shows him seizing the throne. For a time he was busy wip¬ 
ing out his internal enemies. Kartir was completely eliminated from the official 
records. An attempt was made to wipe out Bahram II; his name was erased from a 
stone and Narsaios' name substituted for it. His detection in this is recent 
history. 

By 296 Narsaios felt strong enough to attempt a resumption of his father's 
earlier warlike policy against Rone. So much of this as is needed here is best 
gleaned from the excellent exposition of Mattingly in CAH , XII, 336 f. Narsaios 
realized neither the great strengthening of Rome nor the weakening of Iran that 
had come about since his father's death. He was lulled into still more secure 
misapprehension, when, after an initial defeat at Carrhae, he'succeeded in ambush¬ 
ing and soundly trouncing the impetuous Caesar of Diocletian, Galerius, at Callin- 
icum-Nicephorium-Rakkah. Galerius, psychologically conditioned and materially rein¬ 
forced by Diocletian, took ample and bitter vengeance. He attacked,where Roman 
tactics were strongest, in mountainous Armenia. Narsaios, following old Parthian 
and earlier custom, as his father had done, was carrying with him to the wars his 
wives and children. Galerius speedily and thoroughly defeated his army and took ' 
captive his wives and children. The defeat was so thorough that not only Armenia, 
but with it a large part of what Sapor terms Adiabene^was lost to the Persians for 
the time of Narsaios and his son, to be largely recovered only after tremendous 
efforts by his grandson. Sapor II, of the seventy-year reign. 

One point concerning the time of Sapor I, which is of considerable importance, 
is missed by Mattingly, as it has been missed by practically all previous historians, 
because they did not realize the closeness of Narsaios to Sapor I. Again it is Pet¬ 
rus Patricius x>rho has preserved a bit of most verisimilar information, luckily not 
lost with the rest of his work. Mattingly knows the fragment well enough, as it is 
found in Exc. de Legg., II, ed„ de Boor, 393 f°, no, 12=Muller, Dindorf, Frg. 13. 

But he misses, or rather he disregards, since he deals with Diocletian, what his¬ 
torians of Valerian have, so far as I know, consistently missed or neglected. The 
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Persian negotiator, AffarbSn (whose name Justi realizes he has not solved satisfac¬ 
torily) , with subtle urbanity urges the essential equality of the Persian and the 
Roman realm and the senselessness of rending each other to pieces. He ends by leav¬ 
ing the terms of the peace and the settlement of boundaries to the Roman—as, of 
course, he had to-—and making a special plea for kindly treatment in captivity of 
the royal wives and children, in accordance with their highborn station, and their 
speedy return to their husband and father, calling to mind the variability of human 
affairs. It must be remembered that this scene is laid not much, if any, more than 
a quarter century after Valerian's death. Narsaios certainly had seen him at his 
father's court and was intimately acquainted with all the facts. This is probably 
hardly less true of the envoy Affarban. So the stern and angry words with which 
Galerius opens his reply take on special significance. "You garnered in full mea¬ 
sure the fruits of your victory over Valerian. Having taken him by guile, you 
made no move to release him to the very last of his old age and a death in dishonor. 
Then, even after death, with loathsome art you kept his skin and brought deathless 
insolence to play on his dead body". Persian taxidermy may not have been quite as 
crude as Christians make it,when they gloat over the skins of their dead enemies. 
Valerian and Mani, stuffed with straw. Yet, even if we must allow for the nearly 
two hundred years that lie between the scen%as enacted, and the reporter Petrus, 
the charge is too direct and vivid to rest entirely on the writer's imagination. 
Galerius' manner and words with the change in their tone towards the end accord 
well with the shrewd wisdom of Diocletian, by which they were no doubt inspired. 

At this point,of course, Diocletian and Galerius conveniently forget the fact, also 
reported by this same Petrus, that it was quite as much the ambitious disloyalty of 
the Roman Macrianus as the insolence of the Persians which had brought this dishonor 
on Rome's escutcheon and caused the aged Valerian to languish as a showpiece at the 
Persian court until his death and after. To the honor of Diocletian it must be 
stated that Narsaios' -wives and children i^ere returned to him unharmed. The price 
in territory exacted was not low and later came to cost the Remans in all conscience 
dear enough in turn, thus giving the last word in the matter after all to Sapor's 
son Narsaios, father of all Sasanian kings after him, and to his clever envoy 
Affarban. 
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ENVOI 


As this publication goes forth it needs a bit of a message to go with it. First 
of all the reader should know what he may expect and what not. JThese great inscrip¬ 
tions easily rank with those of the Achaemenian Darius on Bisitun, with those of the 
Roman Augustus, to which the one not quite perfect copy left at Ankara gives the 
name Monument urn Ancyranum . There are here first of all the proud stone-cut memoirs 
of the great Sasanian Shahpuhr I, come to us'through Greek and Latin as Sapor. Sec¬ 
ond we have here similarly stone-cut memoirs, such as are found rarely or not at all 
elsewhere, of the priest Kartlr, whose very name and story were completely lost for 
some 1600 years. 

Shahpuhr inscribed the record of deeds that he thought memorable on three walls 
of a sacred building near Persepolis, now for centuries called the Kaabah of Zoroas¬ 
ter, in three languages, Parthian, Middle Persian, and Greek. Though all are in 
varying degrees ravaged by time, the record comes out practically complete. This 
record has been called a res gestae by high authority. That name carries a slap at 
Sapor. Roman res gestae were not very truthful, largely legendary. The name is 
being copied by lesser authority. This contemporary record of Persian history does 
not deserve this slap. It does deserve careful publication for a reading as unpre¬ 
judiced as may be. The first duty of an editor is to present its text. Not having 
seen the originals, the best this writer can do, and it is very good, is to present 
good reproductions of excellent photographs of the originals. Of the Greek there 
will be found, also, photographs of a plaster replica from the new type of rubberoid 
squeeze. Similar photographic reproductions for the Parthian have already been pub¬ 
lished in editio princeps. For the Middle Persian old-style paper squeezes exist; 
these have not been setTn plaster replicas, wherefore no photographic reproductions 
of this kind can be presented. The last five half lines, however, appear above Kar- 
tir KZ in the replica of that inscription, though they were not included in the 
photographs of the replica. Handcopies of all three texts made with all means avail¬ 
able,—guaranteeing not expert draftsmanship, but only the characters as the eye was 
able to decipher them,—are presented. An introduction paves the way for translit¬ 
erated texts. Transliterations in Latin characters plus a few phonetic symbols, 
Semitic masks or ideograms in capitals, aim to reproduce as faithfully as possible 
in this way what the photographs and replicas led the editor's eyes to see; trans¬ 
criptions into what are believed to have been Parthian or Middle Persian forms of 
words used at the time is left to readers or to such others as want to put them into 
print. A translation serves on the one hand the historian who does not know Iranian, 
on the other as a check on the text editions. Greek was done in Latin transliter¬ 
ation in editio princeps. The writer’s latest reading of the Greek text, omitting 
classicizing breathings, accents, and other reading signs, is given with the essay 
(see above, pp. 73-76)-. Notes, supplementing those published with editio princeps , 
follow the translations. These in turn are followed by the essay on "The Greek of 
Sapor KZ and Roman History’ 1 , presenting latest readings and the best historical 
interpretation the editor can now give. So much for Shahpuhr-Sapor. 

For Kartir this publication covers three of the four great rock-cut records 
in which this proud and remarkable priest felt impelled to seek immortality. Sar 
Meshhed, as yet seen and handled in the original, so far as I know, by no one beside 
the few, Herzfeld and Richard Frye of Harvard, is not given other than in reference. 
There - are photographs by Herzfeld, one copy in Nyberg's possession, and there are a 
handcopy and small photographs by Richard Frye, who may by now have more and should 
presently present a fair text of as much as is really legible, Sar Meshhed is merely 
a replica of NRu, probably slightly edited, badly weathered, in some parts less than 
NRu. Both are combinations of KZ and NRj. KZ and NR j, the latter in a new reading, 
very different from that in Herzfeld ! s Paikuli, are presented in the same manner as 
Shahpuhr’s record. Of NRj no squeeze exists. Of KZ photographs of a plaster cast 
of the rubber squeeze are added. Of NRu a good photograph is given. Of the text 
seme parts of the legible portion which differ from KZ and NRj are noted; also for 
use with the photographic reproductionj a complete statement of legible lines as 
they correspond to KZ is included. This gives more of NRu than has been published 
as yet, enough to make it available to all, so far as the means at hand go. 
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This work is largely a one-man job. For help personally given thanks are hereby 
publicly expressed to two former students of this writer. Professor George G. Camer¬ 
on, now' of the University of Michigan, and Professor Ray Bowman, now of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. For help by letter thanks are especially due to H. S. Nyberg and 
Ho W„ Bailey 0 The late Arthur Christensen, also, must not be forgotten. If any 
others are overlooked, that will be not with malice but through human frailty. 

The writer knows well that he has not done all that can be done. There is work 
for several generations of scholars in these texts. The chief thing seemed to be to 
make the texts available to all others interested in the best forms at the moment 
possible. This, I think, is herewith accomplished. For the rest I have little more, 
and might not have much more, even if it should be given to me, as it has been to 
many of late, to see and handle the originals. 

So now the rigid death mask of print is set upon what is done. In this form it 
is left, set forth for eagles, falcons, and others to practice their arts upon. 


Mo Sprengling 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
May 23, 19^0 
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7/>£J^ JjJ 79/73 O X) J77 77 (5) IJtb ^3)3=9C3>r3 J 733 09JSJ_J9^7 97/7 O TuOS^ 
)jjj979CL_J7J9Jsi AN37/2XA JJ^b/^-Jyoyu - 73797/3 7)7 x^^' 7 ? 77 -^ 7/73 ^o 

Plate 1. Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian, lineB 1-5 
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-jJj 7>v q») \jot ~.7 byy*^ o 

'h'D-)hyx$Jo'j)=> mvb^^lryjyj^ b>-ujwf> >b)3 

jx^C3CD >noji)>\'iz?nj~> b'yjuwb-i-LrtOh UlTnb}**. '~iry>n)y ny> — \~jy)nns± 
■^Juioj^b iJd~ 7)^- jj>o}4'h($'Jo2jt! >noybj^"vyjyfy jryjyn}*b) 

jj)9Mt)^)bor?_^ ini'll})* ^on bn^n^ti uzi7PJn i nOThh^J^orj by 
bvjj^b^bo) vj ojt»^'~m>y/Jb3-bJ9)^b ji9f?jj7 •nonbj^'ynory by 

bz>-unut) V977_jy / 'in c ofrb^~i^ynjb byjjnbJ .7 tyjJObJ inDDb)^."inory 

' • 

by^»2Kh^jO<)\n )noyb»~i^yiyfy by-UJoj*b <^yut>y^ in r )7bn^yn>yry 
•byjj>v& poyi'ZJ )niyb>^-'~ 1 n>ysy byVf)jj)oj*b jyuyj-* •niDbx nyyjyfy? 

inoybb'i^DOb? by^Jo^byiDO^njyy^ mojbb^- '~DOJ~y 
by-±> w±> ou n inojby^ Inon byj^o^b \noyj^DD >nojbb^D^jy ^>7 
'-VDajyb^jjj9j*tLJ9/)n7^ uiiyb^'Toa/y tryjjmfi in oyb^b^iyjy 

suDub o yon 'nniv+Tn^n? >w>yb^ \s>yy woyhy* 

'(0 

'-&nry'hyj»> 0 }ih nlbfiyy/iwybb\yjybyju)o^b-ujnyyy vjdd±»*S$~& nl> i>y 


jjOfiiliynD inoyiiy\nyojy $y-±>onb id^oTix'~ m)7J7 -hi^jionbn^JbzD ipoyh^ 

fcyji)}WJ)Jo)hiyfjjx uioi'bb*'~by^bP -hy-un^boy lynyjy isy^vwxh Qhyn 

0 ; 

_ju o>b) ixuiyJy w oyttM '/yyjyJy^yjun^b 1$C mvytiN n? fiyjjjwb iCdj 7 moybH boy^ 
^ji nojjj jrJP»7> } MfJ» *v9 moybj *^/>-D byjJ)Djibmy*n>1)Hwviifi* ^jyjy by 
bny jyojjy)^o txv'yyYy Ly))<y9-x Qj^jKo bjon t))7/*j9 uajjooy* o^y^b^bbJ^ 


Plate 2. Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian, lines 5-9 
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— "voc^-uj ixrn^Ljft '-hd&k _u wOTljJ? '-)/)&}* 7^^037 .jji 

* • 


"m£>j DOX>o^D_}'h(io) ^ncsks j LTjpuo-Jt> 'incN jjJJW^ 

"IM** JMtoak-Xh ^>J0£H _J t> 'vor^-±)j^hJ)by-J>'b 'unijH ,j.^n>_s y h 

—>b '1ACfr J^LJb 'imbi _ 'bh 'urxw \zLSto 

"ijoy^H _jj tsCZJ/>-J}6 -wzn-uDon-i'h 'mD* j u^DJbfy 
- — >t> 'UDLXDODn^ ~jb'i/)b^n^y>9'D^b'ny)t,/t .^D^irzy/.jt> '~Lncn-J'?9t)Ut> "tjojs/j 

2 M 

no&'rlso J)9^ )^?9JiO_)yjiA ±n77& Qb^<(999 OOSJ'TMZ^ —U39 2 

jjyj Mfy i/>fy &)£,hjz? inO noyyboo jom jJnb sjyy yno 

2=7 -J^WT) Q jAJWjiUjv^/y D33 J okJ QJ j)~job3))* o '-Dnpn rbiniy?'? 0 J112? 

* 

v ~7AtS>i _U o nnj9n bnc^ jumn °-j>w htpj* o jryyy 

jnynwyosjn yjn/t'~>f)yL>x sfo om^ o nrn oun?pq mos nwynjsOty 

woyi)/* 'TP)7b? byv>o»b i^ynyy iwjfy ~iy»?jy b^vjojib nsxbc imafyt ^n>j7jy tiyu*jv*h 


bsjjyyy nous’)} moybyj 'lyyjyjy i>yjjjoj<bjjwnsb^b in-ryb^ zyjyjy 

— y?j)j~)s >voybji '~12 dj jjyr b~y(i $>*ijj yy*jb b/^niyjy inoy^h^ n^oy^ ti-? <n^»n s'jy^ys moy^y* 
tnyrk* ^jj/> b7-ujwbmy^jnoy^ by^uzjbnbn m&b* y^jyjy 
IJJOD An "OKI?mObbyt by^Hb uyjbsbnj invbH y^y/y 'h?<j> w t) 

ino'yijji 'lyj'Xy )^))h)S iXJpyijf n^jyjy &?jjj o/dtyyyj y'i)) >n’yybSJ t>yj^onb ns 


Plate 3. Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian, lines 9-13 
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tWj'hp. 'T U72)OP> >nt)iw'Tz>JJto 'byjjJw^jj’pjJuyX imofy '~onh> jjjj^M) 

/ 

mojl?* 'iz>j->Tyh?jj>o)i'h fjjx)mn>myt >> jj>M'h-v09)r& woiiv* ~>ij^-ujyy/j?no oTtj yiob 

)P90JlN ' ~\^‘ y t ^'b'~> i-.ip.M^ jii'yrin >DoOi>H uyjyty >noy^N '-vu?h>^ ojj/omP U7 02t2J)DrJ9)b 

K^jM^ywDhp) 

wo'Jfryi "a>ypiy-uj wnfrn t 'vjzty j&jjwbjJOJwh O'J < Tnyhy^ 'yoo>7Y?'1)0\js)jjio>ii3~i~>jj^boshz>'P 
wpjj»i'7^’jyb >b_u> 3Kh _u£jL*i tiyjjWfi-vjpXUO *»oyhi+ t?-UJW*hJ0OJO=> 

c±)" h l o | j)»)-<(0 wo'j'hn ~7 'hyj*>jOtiii^x$r))'bH LPoy^y^ooP 

JlXxfiZZ? xv/w O^DO* tJOYyilQ '~oo'Cx^jJboyyy? 

jhyjJnjr?_ jz>jw> 4 o^y^^i^o'i/)). r^o-A Qjji i^ jPal_j?n>^ a~>j)j?yon tOK CLOJjP 

d)£>/)000> l/^=D^ot Hi)jZ~ss;z/£,oW2J '7»x+*-v j z&' </J8HJsLj^o booyjy^ &t>JObonj 
chjH)JJ}> jbyjSD-jjpnjo^iJJJ <^£=> jorDnyy^l t^jjQ 

J9iXL_DL^ 0 ^oy>pj_ji dt-il ifrjQDDU O lJyc=)X? c*J?JL>dV$7) 

Oj i_J3 o b&yoj 'U’&M bjoo* c*uj W3t> o koOiyy PypWD 

jyyyy tj^yjyyj Ju77j/oz^^^2yojy^)yjx^-xy>iyo caJo^ ^j^jy-v)p^\ ~Uozj^ 

QDJ7DH 1,h cop3 boo^jyyj JOJboTy) >jyfy Ot#j jpo JOOPy^jJ^orgj)Q. _ \X»^iJ^upy c 

U?^7 <#;&£ rf/mwQ?-/iii<an w qtl^ l&j> ^^(lOi^oTy^b 

1_)t)'JQ)\^QD U0)4 QO?ft Oil t>OLJf'-OiJy O x&hy\jtLJdiSo\b <Jf)X>Hi-OiQyX)JOJ 

jioujoxyyojozojo* corD_j\juy7oo^^jylj7_^yy pyjy> mj: uor.n jt-i \s 

0^3000} poj] ^ns^jrIS cw*lD 'D*or»yiLwon ojx>^_jyno4 

_wj6j \xo^brnJyOT)(±_j7)P'Dn > yjp~i>7^j) o»njy±.jwyyh <j& ijoP? dthjo onai^j oomy\ oybjl 

CLPJi &JJ7 joot) i^n^-iJO^iOX djAo jt2J-t>_jJ ICOLXPCAt#:6 ^O ^^UPJslfc? dj_MQ^ 1 


Plate 4. Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian, lines 14-19 
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oL 2 _)£j.teJ 'y/L-jt> vrh ^ __s,t) Qj±}~h o y^\joy 'ixtjC'j^nSy ynx* 
'po>77_L/^9j \j(zo)j~>?jd ;^b '"jyolP f>oinnh>oc± C2>> i 

"~7>c?/7j>jjSo o iar>9jA—m>/7 ijot? /o^£7 jia ijjjj o osyy/ 

-Uc^r)^ d+J/)J^J^0j7XiJd tOOjl>A y/)X'H)07J± 0__)^^J>_i,^^ 

79K^J yn^ij^o Jix'zMiyo x#J?y^ duyjq dijiy}>Z) 

^j&yi? dtofizz, ^ijoihfuon^i ^ 7/^27 

<±>wj<oiyoi -jj?ja-x=) opnisi) zhinoiifi-Divyyyyy \Di/yJy 

6 y>nihii zftirvyyihtony jdx=> ^J0N2!7i-^9 U7 x= 3 cbj 3 x 12114 ^j9cd"^ 

LD^/yjy yjioTy^^^yj^nooJjyi'hym^o^'hyo}^ orD^i^_j 
iuX^j^Wjxw d^ox»4077;*79uvi^2)o i/toooi^_.ur;7b dyuo^iy-inoj^^C io=> 

-J.N ~JO)Cy)D£? rtfOCLsh d&yi_ujo cum Jo PJ//7 pj; |jjjj o cud:/^^*] '^A_uJl_J^?^i 

yO :?;7r7 cwj9 qjTh >^j _j >»3:?jj Jt£7_/2£i4-d i^_j;x>?_3 

_ ijyyJzzDyyJy^y^l9^^JJiJ)/7-i)0}i froni \Jy)Opz)^nhi)y)il^Jy Diiy^ Qiii Jvoin^yiyk 

_qjuD 'Dnhw&fo) 1 nteyziijy^jj -j^jjjiyt‘ ^y^iJy-J^iibn^Liyphr 7_u _>^tn Ji^vdiioyo 
-Djmc±hyx&n-MOi^Joox) vkjsiwx juyhii-ny^'h~~0X>HJiy^ ^3 cut? "th^uL 

jyh^b ^tnj\y ^uyh'h^yn bnr,nb>^juy^fLShyy 'ynCuny^^yItocc/jfr uoxUyibyyijjyld) 
'~Uot’j*K>^ _J IJy^y^ dWl\il-J'=VJOy)>±> znOjjy \J)X Sj'yh'h-JJ'ih'h 'lJ2£n7)y^ dHymi iT>U JJT^h 

j^yy loy/yjy? i uyisxjnjin bhoyj^-yb?JJ> 'Ch /& —> 

1 yipymjJyJJyJiboufry V ifcy^frrr x^i t^zM^uoy-iyh])^/\y/>yy>£,w& ii^n^oiy^ 

'yyy/XXUDzrVl ‘jn&ju-ijy nrzjyi>Jyir>y^jyn)yy^jnboyvyn^tul 7 JJy 'yyjyvo-jyyjyrvi'-ixc^p? 

Plate 5. Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian, lines 19-24 
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Ojf) I fityjyr)7 dy)oj^ ifthvi&yj j^otpyu-Sj^i ^yiu^yyn^jojDyjTt) i/)t?yos^yyyp 

trrpw? W)y\±jJC,)Jj d*jZ}L?j,y)frjj>Xjfe)'-tnzxbj^ ~py))7 SjypotyT) o& ibjfl&aK-d 
JOjn^H yy?yjy tot? ^ii^niyiyj^nyrLjyh^jswyyyj "tHibwC 

-Dr»y>'X=> QM/7J3^y{£^tyujJyjy>7^ On^J^J bjrJM _j>/rj i/V?cM7^>-=>-D==i_jpyn 
—> 777/7 i^yo "vx&nyyi >M>tmy ozfyjy )iyhy$y '£hm^=> '~LNol5jti£_j'j?)p)t?i)A& 

Jyynxy* 'yy>9Jyi^Cyyjxh^ui %yy iy/y "vox?]? ti&wjuyy yobwix \ynoy^^ ^jyoj* gn/^xj 
hyntnj’hyoy/'w&rtvx y 7x2J7wJ>&HK>yx£<b ty 'tm&tfUV&yi J7jy y/owtoysh/io/wi^lftoHn 

Qj y>toyy vobfpouyyM >/7!?snJo>y7X>b/< ujot> do? ijpj^TMpyy^tyb^joYo ^ ob^ZtyjyhLX-; 
^^yCiax9yyjj)zjj&'7hi')t7j>i£,is>y / 'y}y r (z‘pC>byJy o '~jDJ/>jy^?^D^,_ j 7T>yj i o Cyojo^Yyjo? 
y.yjjnbsi-Sh^S? UOtjJJOjji —I ^)y)?\jjJob-pviij7o\jJ7 \X’dsL472/>0JX>/7yJ> <^Wi=> oynjoTy t?vj7X^)^ 
^jy?7b)9'V)£nKijyy-»nyyj*>72j )nhyy£>7Sy Jobyy? Jyyjo^ ^7 cln^xJ 

7 jfryya iY)J7W7 Z/($q>w> 2)pj2>v»y) 'ix?Jy>*&-)yy?^’anm'ii/yyynyyny 'znj»yin&bynyy/Xd 
iJObyjw 'T±S)73Lanf7)jj \Py/ izz^ujpbnyjy 'jvbiujy iht?oy?y}>yjyjyupjujyoyyj V)tjy>j?y 
~xythbjrxyy 'V>*yJy byyjiz/rtjziww}uy&ytfuyy 'm^n/^hyn^ 'vtiHnixwonm 

uJJbbyyoC»v -inz»»xi infr?£3o7p£L£u/z27i->nr?ir?C>-->nyn -L7Jipjyb70>ty 179 J 7 

V9biS02ypCUJS?b£ya-)?y9 ?yx&^njnA»n)b]yyy>yU3^r>yiP '72))9&$-&p^ !>p o>rw^ 7JWJ 

jr)i£ywiyj»Tjo ?y?x \\-jQy/o£,p 3 x jozit? )w "ttix~ j»om i><w° 00^^^) OTuxymyx 

by?? 1b=>yy 0 &j)X; runy^i ojo»j 'iojin jcusjj d 4 jj dot? o^v 2*. byyjonp o 

• * 

/).LhOJ_3 '^[OiLjion xOTO^fa) o a?m-jjv?ij 77>jj CWJ y»o^ crniyty o&)i^^_j\x. j» ymy o)£> 

lyyx ss7j7pjy^>jy jyibn 'fy'hyo/x* ii dbjyjj/yjJ/V7y juoyyy jODDDny o joj^in-P "tom 
Plate 6. Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian, lines 24-30 
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. ? * s 2?n-<$ .[|>J 1>P5J^ <r&Xi) 

. i> n VQt3.S'^^\ji>X^2^) . U?^>lP0^<i>l ■ApJSLZy^ O Ibs-^CV 

..'£' 22 <? 7 ^!r^>22 /z7>9- o i?zl M^X, (p .Q" I'oz 'J lip 72 ($/ 

..^2?^. [$>.. . .o «.j ? 2 i ia. vif kckjo n j 2 ziq) 

. >Vz^)}l± obyx!). >£>.... obvii? m . 

.2'fe/ ^)z|>2i9!)2'j[? , <^3J v 2?ii)2^ .'£>- i&V . 

.- 9 -fo (t?^3tga Jtfifr, <£}? 'h$xh-~ . j %. . in 220 —(/o) 

.—i>)ifJ?3tpa^* "kaz^r-..J53*i?a.?-2 oW?- # .^. p..U>&) 

oxpn^oi^O 9ijW.*--••• z r-.?»>.. rt'SlilJlJ-SpDl(>l> 

. 

« ) it.H14o !ro - 1J . i ... xj,pl .../>.. 

.’“ OI J > 2 a.'\ 5 ZJx 4 p- 1 ^ 02^23 

’ wlWl .“•'>» V- w 4ls • • • ^. -am V i* *. lt „ pa( 7vj 

. .g.aiix^y lPt?!?i> '>!>??yt. 

" y . , * p “ ^ -**» ^ .2 -*«i. . -7 <«>t L* *j&b & 

£i £29.1*3^1 v>9-^> «til li’^z^jzz aps^zt?!***) -lira 

K ‘ 35 * »*»«>»*»*.. t ij *. t4> ^ 33ya .... aJ , a o. P » driuKfa 

k‘IJ^1 1 [b jr>U*2>z* re^jv-j ^vz4o. £j> rt 2>zi#S> 

* 

.... '>...59-^4^1*77312*22 .^9- £*>. 1P21 '’JJ Z J i?X>l>\S . ib l/>2>}li»U ''U>pT>bp(ij) 

—-.. Aji...>i. jt> <r)r.i n ^^9- & it?>}zpix 'O’/.o 

-..:>Djj>>«r.ozjz^iilCT; •■'.f .it.-3^ o\>2)X^ fripfij-xpii .txwt.vif. «0$V£ n....?(/$ 

IP^ix-cxL'-n-L^iis^ "Vrt^vzb p> ir»}itx3.''7iiix)y» rc'jM^W* 

Plate 7. Shahpuhr KZ. Middle Persian, lines 1-18 
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.£./> £» ij...,ejH ^jsi^ tf)(w) 

0^557^9.33 CJ.. o{s)tJ. 4 ». \;X>tp 7 > 5 iC 2 J. <C 3 r-l li>i 2 >»i 1 2 ^ 2 i'* 3 iiiAi 43 t <^ 3 M. o:aji *^9 


i*> ir^tr* ... *. ii*...... m .4.vt>V 14; 

lzg. y>. .o*pj>. ypxjx^v.■•/(/(■— <»?**<I 

..** tM ...ji.:, ^ 

1 

*** ..x-* ^21 )■•••? 1 9-*| iys?......-.^. 2 ,.2^03. 


•4> 12 . . 

j t fo*':~.....hijj'Pc.tjj i) il .. i~'L*upsjH 9 - 1 sv-[>i$‘LW 22 Z£) 24 y> l 9 ‘l J MiPfi 

\^'iLWv fo mi jy^ J p^r2iMS‘o2^a' L*9- l»3. *3jS>t?.i$ 

1 yziiSjjwituni 2j*y 1 ^* W<*> 8^* °* 1 +*”• & 

. JUlp'.VJ 31 [[>>)n<p ijp>?Z>?s>iit> 

i'&ojdy ir a^p^9-^3^^ftJ l$skp*t*P 1 }*P9 #&,/^^ .J/x 

I yj, oA,„^ t9 . jrjja>5M> g»p» j^iS ^2 i«svp x ,^ ^{i It tfiujg. z}>p 

{«£■>b...iVjyi\u X ii Xx jJ9 Si|5ij...j93'.2i.*. < >j2^'t)/j£9.ii9.s W9-V$'iwip'[*&$?(, / pzhpi(i9) 

I^aiAoj ^ 15119 . j>.u-ii il>t jjilji. pi W 2 j aipi^ o 2 « 31 ji jptit pj^^j iip- 4 ** -upiVii 0 *pn-*s i>~>k 

j^Z0^J^ly > ? x Wz^v-z ^M}>p / Vn9-t>z[zl^lP *>jiu zp^-S-p^Mp^i^, jjji/fc 


^7^^ib';vr--i.->r-ii.••:rt- i ;'2i»jjjfe2 ! »j oi^vx^^i/s nj^jy^z^p^/o 

*'Pl l > > D pinWr^rf&i «* rc^o^zLZ^o/ 0^50/ ojp9zj2.ii ^£^<95 oT^i* ofcai 

7 «3 i j) X Hj3j»-)'l>o/o)i)J9»f)».s\,i9.{\.i2.7 X 5>^ixi orcji,jjo»ijj £>fci>ii;fvoj3J'd>zj.9‘i 

Mll^|*jtf>j»>i,.{jj]9 njr)ij><pz)tf) irixi *cr*£y 

jjDii oiVSi^- JJ^-fc JaijI- 4) i£> AiLni p-<rii 519.4)13115 jpJ)ip9' j 2 -v pjlki^ V"- HU 9* V?* 

yfcip!)!. 3iii>pi.>'b , 3»x 5 V '»L iJ P’3 rt) V'^ opai.9.5.2.19. 

1 OI9V9- / S>32> 2^ 

oj oj U»ijW 05-53^9- liip^iinojp^jap 

JJ2^ 3pi9^ , >jo9»5Jp)3 5.»*S v a i)!? u *r'lP , i< !V}$ il 1 } 05 010-29 5iu-p5X , iC' , i n; 010190*2- i’i-jV 

OJ ■} LJi^i oi iruopiluj^Wi/fc OJ 

nj , r“-r«* JrJ^£yp2^^fo;p3u^ *pj»s>z?uf 

Oj 2ajpi79.il /Vo X a*. opiijny 0/2375,. „3V, X i)j 53LiJ 05 5*9*9 £>^2>7 «J £* ^0»9 f*Jl 22 -V 379’^/^ 

X’ijiJ'V oj9a59-P9j2?93'y 13^ pvrxpyni n&p] ^2292pu-r , r? I - y 

^I2095p9oiapfc-^pjj/01 -,. P91 Wlx-ii) V^W-bni pilW z> ^2^3 ^ *9>hpto pn^ij nj ifot ( 3 (D 

2pi)-? v P , »i2Jr'’ J>iM> \i 1 I^'4> r '2^i9022-4)3to 2-i* n 'uJjpro 2^01’’p9-P9^'Vo£'ip2f'p922^r'£ ^/o p2 o>p pjJ^/'Vo^pa 
501^^1039179-4 01^19911- P^1P93 aav^i^ ^ oj x »j jii^-v nzy>»-rpiL fV 


Plate 8. Shahpuhr KZ. Middle Persian, lines 19-30 
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o>»$-)ji L . ppiki** <V pPjip JHgao/nfifVfaMzfo&f 

V ip^nm ttWM'V V*3*»£9-*ku 9 1 -V *?£» 'Vi^S' ,u -ifiCJ?-*^iJL33 '^J ; 5sd£» cf ''(**? *£ it J 1 s ^? 

*V±ll n J Ipv-r-pli! nPufo <7>tVu//v«^)7li (>!>i0'V^* 3 -r-0/-i* 


nj .^....^t'-u.'VjWp 

^MS.ir-1 oi<r'i9-S“u- 1 ->t , v ^WY ,JJ ''trt> 

r« ayg.^19. °J n l*> 9 J 


•V frf.j 3 JjjJ *?’5 ■'■ *££* n JJLS^0pl>l J*P2 JciiU il£2>li u '' ,J 

0/ P9-JP5^ 0; i?93i» 31^3’-!?9- l P»" 1 3i4 rtiof'P I L , '^^’ u -9' J1 -' :!? i'>- li 9-P9'P , 3L^ i-Vi£* 

2^5315 i^L’^ LIP 19 ’ 


<7/ ^19. >7*9. op 9-^3 n -i^ J9-J9- ppi3.LV nJ n j ,/ ^ 'V oj.S'ljii?' p<^Pbi±nj o^ii(iv) 

Q^ip^n^iSiOi ipu^pix 9 »pu. 2 ivwjoj c*s^ 3 js n’h -0^9- 

g>L>)yy)nj ipp^MtL.'V 2AU?/1>»9''V o^v^y* 33 - 


il^5A35^ 7,^31* j-MJUP^ j?iJ3i22J i±upiv bpjj yp9-}lim pj *1 oj zjjn-r.piiJ ojiu2i (ss) 

^VMp^Qip- ^pj> y '’SWzdl <C*\ifdS lit £'il ^fra^i/yo^is £>3«2iJP-H3 'V ir»^^ 
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Plate 9. Shahpuhr KZ. Middle Persian. A. Lines 31-35. 

B. Ends of lines 31-35 copied from replica of rubteroid squeeze. 
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eru) MACh\ACNHC960CCA1Tu)THCBACl\€YC KAClAEWtJ AFiANCOW m AHAFiAVtiN C : K[re]NQYC 
QCloiv noc M0c4/QACfvor eeoY-Af'T.^|i]A?oy-'BAciA6coc •bkiacco^apmnujw €k r£Norc(^)Q€ajr\/ 
€rroNoc eeov ttattm<oy baciacwctoyX'piangon eewovjc. aTJKa;. sbnh rre-pci aa 77 . 

.....HW-M....WNHW ACCYPlAN-AAlABHNHN APA3/AN- AAOYPBA (£)2.H NHN ATMeNfAN-lBHPlAN 1 MAXEAONlAN 
i 1 ' 1 } M) 

AABANIA N .Sa .I.OrOYC KAi.JsflJM .HA l OAftNTOTTTECCOYA? OTOC-M.A^HN H N- foYPMfA 

MAPOY- A)PHW KA/TTAnTATA AWtOTATCO £0NH'K6PMA NZ HNHN'CSrtCTA? .KHN INAlAN- 

KAi R'OYCAN... e«C €MTTPOC©£NTTACKIBOYPc*)W‘KAI £U)C KAC= CivilKHNHZ KAl (s)KA1TCATCHNHC 

to i in > ? ?1? yi ■» ■} 

0P6UN- KAI £5 6KCI KOYTOY M6PCYC ThC ©AAACCHCMi.OCO.0.1 ....HNIAC0("CjAP("8)OYp. 

£;KAA€CAM£W COPMICAAPT..APOY KA/TAYTATATOCAYTA 60wCOkA 1TOYC A£CnOTA.CT«)V€eNWNTaweK 

1 J 

TTANTOC M 6 POYCltXMTACHH 6 iN.A£lAN BOTHCAN . ...C....OTrWC 6 TT|THWBACIAfAMTC<JN€ 0 NCON ecTHMCfA 

TOPAIAnoc MtCAP^Ano'lTACHCTHCPWMAicoN Apxhc royeewNre kAi repMANWNeeNcoNAYNAM.N kAi£IC 

p 

?“/ AfcfcYf AW ., . TXON AP/A Noon GO NOC KAI HMAG€TTHAQ6N KAI61CT0YC OPoYC (Y^THCACC YP1AC6A/THMMCIXICH 6 J€NAP^T| AC 


TT 0 A 6 M 0 C MerAC nerONC/VKAi TOP.ANHPH*K.THt'i CTP.ATCIANtcON pcOMAicon AWHAoicAMCM KAI 

0/ PaJMAiOi^iAiTrno^C 1 ?)KAJ C APAANHroPBYCAN-KAI cjjlAITTnocOKAlcXpeicrrApAKAHClNHAeeN kAlTuiN^.'AUjN 

uJ?) ^ r- / *v 

i...0NANTlTeiM.,nfiNTAKOCiANX€IAlA"dAAWNAPIWNHM<IWeAOTOKAieiC<j)0PoYC HMfciN CCTH-t/O/KAI HM6IC 

l ' 

M/CIXHNOIATOrTOTr«Pu3CCA»OYP€nuJWOMACAMe^*AAiOKAlCAPnAA|Ne^ercATOKA/6/CTHNAPMe»W4 AAIKMN 
€TT0IHCeN-KA(HMeiC£mTOeeN0CTajNPaJMA|uJNWp(^NHCAMeNKA! AYWAMlh/PcOMAIG0N6iHK0NTAX£lAlAAAC6M 
BAPBA^/CCCO4 NIAAMCN KA|TO€6NOCTHCCYPiAC KAI OC ... J.Y'THW C0NH KAlfrePIXtoPOl HCANTTANTA eKATCAK£W KAI 
HPHMCV02)CAM€N KAl€KPATHqKMeNKAieNeK6lNHrH MIA A ru>rH ATTOTOYeeNOrCPUMAIUJN KACTCAA0YCT6 KAI 

TTOA€K"-ANA0AM TfOAIN CYNTHTKPlXGJPUi-BlPeANAdTCOPAKOr CYNTHYT6PIXWPW- (1% CoyPANTTOAl N CrNTHTTePlXcoPco- 
1 VP 

^APfiAAlCCONPoAlNCi'NTWPePIXWPCi) lePAnoAINTTOAlNCYNTHTrtPlXWPCU tl«PP..i\NPOAlN .YNTHTTepixCOPco-XAAKlAA 

noAiMCYNTHTrepixcopcu.ApAiMiANTTo^/AiNCYNTHrTePixcoPco'pg^ANeANPoAiNcrNTHpepixciJpcozeYrMX 

'J ? 7 

ttoAin cYNTHnepix«opa)-orpi^®jN .iroAiN ctnybty6pix&)pc*) : tinaAponpoAim cYNTHTTfePixcopc^'AApMeNAiATroAiN' 

(/5)CV'/VTHTT6piX03PCJ*ceA€rKiANTroAiNCrNTHTT6Pixwpa;.ANTIoxiANTToAlNCYNTHTTtPlxu)PUJ^KYPPON .OAlNCYNTH 

rrePiycopeu-AAAHN CftA€YKlANTToAlNCYN7BYTepixwpaj.AA£I,AMAPiANrro('rt)AiNCrNTHP6p/xwpco-Ne/KOTroMN 

.1 } ? 

TTOAlN<;rNTHTT€P/X^PCO-ClNXA?ATr«AlNCYN7HTr€PIXCO/^P« XAMAe/// i 'TroAlN CYNTHTCPIXCOPWVAPICTHNTToAlN CYN 
THTTePlXWPtO-AlXtOPrroMNCYNTHPePIXW (f^PCO-AOAlXHNPOAW CYNTHTrePlXUPW^OYPAMTroAlNCYNTNTrePlXCOPttJ' 


KOP/YOYClajNA TroAlNCrNTHTr€PIXW?«"r€PMAMMAN7roAlNCYNTHTT€PIXCOPCO'8ATNANTroAlNCYNTHTr€PIX6u>PW 

xANAP-lJ^lToAiNCYrfrHTTfiPixwPW-icA/T^cKATmAAwKiACCArAAAPoAiMcrNTim-ePixajpwAoMAKl.NCYNTH 

TTGP/xco pco* APTANnA .XttoA/n cy#THTTeFixcopco-coYicANrroAiNCYNTHTTepixwpaj- coriAA (/^ttoAin cynth 

Trtptxojno <j>PeATAiToAiNCYpi-njYr«P/Xajpcu-OMOYTroAgicTPiAkoNTA6TTTA.rre.-THAtirpiTHArojrHorroTS 

HM£fC€7TiKAPPACT€KAl€4£CCAN u>PMHCAM 6N KAl KAPPACKAl £A£CCA (zd)€lTOAlOPKOYM€N-OYAA£PlAHOCKJtlCkP 

^4 H M AC H A © € N KAI HCAN M6TAY.0Y? ATTO TSPMAnwN cB NOYC/Z/ATTO P£TlAC €e WOYC ATTC. NWPIKOYC0NOYC ATTO 

A///AK6/AC60NOYC ATTOTtANNONlACeeNOYC ATTo(i/)MrClAC€eNOC ATToAMACTPiAce0N-:.vcATrolcTTXNlAce9NOYcATTO 
> 

B.iTAN. noyc-Attoqpak .yc ATTOBierwiAcee NovcATTOAciAceeNOvc xtto kamtiAniac(shoycatiocypiac 

ednovc(z£)ATToAYKAoNiAceoNoycAno taaatiac ^..ycAitoaykmc conoycka t;d ki .YCArro kativaa-.-ac 

GdNCYC/twATTO&PYriACCGNOYC'ATTOCYPlAce&NOYCATTOi^OlNeiKHC 60NOYO AlTO (jZiJIOY&A iAC€9noyc ATTO 
’ .11 PJ 

ApABIKC£GNOYC ATTO M AYPlTANlA C£©NO/i/Yv ktK.hu/. .YCi...IACS6N0 YC ATTOAYAIACfivJN^YC ATTOMCMtoC60NOYC■ 


Plate 10. The Greek of Sapor KZ^ lines 1-23 
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AlTOMeCOTTOTAMlAC£eNOYC-AYNAMICeBAOMHI<ONTA(l4jX£lSuA&uJNKAieK7°Y6l<ei8<:NMtl-Oyc KAPfuJNKAI 

GAGCCON MeT^H\M>.A//(....AN0»/.|CAPO<: JV*€rA«i/CTroA6M..HM£l*/Wr€'/ ( rON€N MJOVAA6 PiANONKAiCAPAHM€.IC 

GZ/A/AlC X£PON£KPATHCA(x.0m€^ KAlTCYCACirrCYCT0»NT£6TTAr*CH KAiCYNKAHTiKOY* C K>Ai H!"6MOK- ../// 

OJTSNSC- £KGINHCTHCAYNAM€lOCAPXCNTcCHCANTTANTACTC)TC‘'rC £N X£#’C»/76IsPATh£AM£N KAls/cTW 

(^TTfiPClAA AYTOrC£3iHrArOMeNK/«'/MiTO60fVCCTHCCVP|AC»:AlTC6ON'CcrHCiOAIKiACKA)TCeeNCr.THCKA7nMiiCKiACTryPI 

€KAYC/iM€N KAI HPHMU3CAM€NKAi HXMAAWTICAMGT.' KAi 6KPATH (A'y)CAM€N £K£INH A£THAro)rH€KPATHCAM6N ATJoyoY 

60NOYC PCOMAJa>NCAMOCATATrOA(NCYNTHTTePIXa)Pa3'AA6^ANAP(/MNTHNKATiCONirowNCYNTHTT6PlXOJPCO kATABOAON 

1T0AIN CYNTHTrePIXCdPU) CW)Air€ANrrOAINCrNTHTtepiXa>PO) M0M|0YCCTIANTTOAINCYNTrtTr6PlX(oP6JZMAAA0NTTOAlN 

CYATrtf7r£P(x<wpaJ AAANATrwiN cYNTOTTtPiiYtoruj TAPCONTOMNCYNTVtrfcPix a>pui Z6 c|>ypin itoaiN cyntm( i^TTfiPixwpco 

C£6ACTHN7I&AlNCYNTHnfPJXWPa> KCOPYKONTTOAIN CYKTHTTePIXUJPOJArP/TTTTANTOAIN CXN™TT£P/XGdPuJ KACTA^A AflOAIN CYN 

7HTreP/XtuPUJ-NeP6ONIAAA7TOA/WCPWrM7rePIXuJPCd{!30)c|3AAY]AAATTOAlWCrNTH-n-€PlXWPCO NeiKOTIOAINTTOAlUTrOMNCyN TO 

Trepl/CjUpaJ-G'TricbAKfMN TtoA/NCyvYMTrepixoupaj. K£A£nA£PiaJ TTOA/NCYwTHTrepixoupaj-.AA/eMOTPfryTToA/NC w(3/)"T"H 

(!) 

TTePIXOJPOJCeAlNOYNTroAINCYNTHnep/XtOPaJ MYa)N7T0AlWCyNTHTTeP|Xa)pa)' AMTlOXIANTTOAIN CYNTHTTd PlKCOPCO C6A6Y/OAW 
"nroAjNeYNTHrrep/xaJPaj-A.OMer/oyrroAiw cYArr«^^THmpixcoptu TYANAnoAiNcYWTHTreptxojpai-MwfaKrAptpHnowNCYN 
•THTT£P(X.aJPOJ- KOMAkAFOAINCYN7WT7ePlXWPCU KY BlCTPATr<5Aj/YCYNTWTT6PlXCopCU -CeB^CTlANTTONNClNTH/^i^piXUifCO 
BlP9ANTroMtiCYNTHTTGflXOOr<A/i‘>PAKOYHAIANnOAlN(YrrrHn€PiX.(i)Pa)* AAPANAAltOAl N CYHTHmpiXOJPv IJCj pNiffTfOAiM 

cYfYTWrrepixajpa) • ttayactavtacTacttoa€iC’( 3 A)CYntA iCTreprxcoPoic Aytujn a^j ICA i a n 0 pcotToycT ore attotd y £ 0 noyc 

'fcuMAKOH AnOTTONANAPJAA/WN CN A MATH HrAYAM 6 N kAl€A<TCUHM ST6 PU> €0N 6 ITCa) ApiAptUiH £A/ 77 £PC/Aei/ft/(Si?€N 

€T ® 

TTAP01A KA/ 6MOY2MNH/CAlfiNTMACCY]PIA#PKAI6M7BlCjjfPOIC€0*N£CINKAl tTtABXjOtoN OITOY HMdUV/TEKAITOYlTATAOC HMUl K 
KyiWirn'WNf:A/7TPoroNCJNHiV|CUA(/CriCMATAHA/eiC6IAyroYc(3^AmiCASICAM6NXAl>iMe IC6r6PATl‘O^M.£eNH^£ZHTHCAMeK 

lfAirT-»oAY>OWOMAKAlANAP€'OTHTA€TT6TToiHCAM£NAeN9AAeoYk'€HferPA'|'AMtA//ATrAHMTATOCAYTAAlMToYro€KtAfeYCAMMr/>A 

O^^HNAI INAOCTiCM66HMAC €CTA.I TOYTOTO ONOMA^'KAI ThhAhAP€IAH KAITON A€ClToT£(AI'/THWHM £T6PAN0Tirw WC6TAI 
KATek£lNOOr/OlQfc<«DIHMACOY-nocA.AcnK6rrA.CeKTlCAN KAieiCTHNBOH91AN>C3!^7CON0feWNTA'-YtATATOCArrAeSNH/HrHCAMeN 

ka«i KATexoMtN aiAToytokai hmcic A€ katA£«noc KAi&©noc rroAAArrrPeiA roYAPAOPANYAPYCAMew-KAiTTOAAoicANepamoic 
MAroiCTAArASA sno/UCA (3fW€N KAI€lCTt>YToTONlBYCT KA0lAPYCAM6N'irYA'aPei o N eM XOCTPaJCAboYP KM0YM6 N0N6.IC 
HMfTepAN MN£IAN KAI ONOMATOCCYNTH PH Cl H-TTY PfelON 6N XOCTPUJ AAO YPA N AI A KAA0YM6N0N eicOtffifiAAcM’AliAt A 
THCSAClAICCHCTCONeACIXlCC/^CUNTOaeYrATPOCHMCONMfreiAN jCAlONOMATOCCrNTHPHClN , KAITTYP6ION£WXOCTPCO 

OPM/C4APTA.2,6/pKMOYM6NON€ICT/Mu)PM|CAAPTAilP>^/)TOYMerAAOYBKIAecoCAPM6NlACY|OY HMCUN-*// 


(I) (.’Ip) 


<1$ 


MN 0 /AN KAI ONOMATOCCYNTHPHClN-wer'fePONTTYPeioNeH XOCTr«CA£OYPKAAOYM6NON<=7CTO*CABOYPTOYN!WCANHW<UN 
BACIA6CJJCY|OYHMOurJ>C^ J )WNeiAN KAlONOMATOC///wCYNTHPHciWKAr/ < '//TryP6iON€NXOCTfaJNApCPpkAAOYMeNoweic 
THAP^AW MAC AMCNOY NAPCAIOY////f£ACIA0i)c'l'NAIAC CfirjCTHWHCTOYPHNHC £ujC X£l AOYc(4 t}V///6AAACv//CHC*/YiOYtfV 
KMa)N/a'/eiCTONMNeiANKAIONOMATOC*//CYNTHPHaN , M/£Xe/NOOTOYrOICTOICrYYPlOlC/////rTAP 6 CXOM€ 0 A KAI€ 0 OC 
KATeCTHCAMeNOMcoCTTAN^A C^vV/e/ce/vrPA/pONTOYAOcjDAAICM^ATOCTHCreiMHC erPA^AM6NM/4n€K6lNCON 
TWNX6lAl&)YNp-pOBATCONrcdNA^/TroTAPKAnHCINe0/MLONHM6lNONTcON-WMfe)CTOYrO/c6 ( ^TDICTTYP6/O/C 

t 

G4CO KAMeN KAI£K6mo6KeA£YM/CAM€NiNA reiNHTAI €ICTh*NMN£»A N HMCON nJjO0^ATON HMePlClON^/ewfCA/ 
APTtoH MO/l/OC 91C HMICYC- OJNOYTTACATAC (Y£)T"6CC6 pAC GlCTHN CACAjNOYTOYKYPIOY KAi JTATTA/S///KOY BACIAfeOJC KAI 
CATTCOPOY BAClAeOJCrrATTAKA W KAi APTA2.APoYfcAC|«?/AecoCMCIA6aiNKA'XOPNAN2HMTHCTOY£0NOYC 
(yj) -QACIMCCHC KAt A&OYPANAlA BACIAJCCHCTcon BACiMCCOJN KAI AHNAKKC 6 ACIAlCCHCKAI CM PA 0 PA NOY BAClAeOJC^ 


Plate 11. The Greek of Sapor KZ, lines 23-47 
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T€AHNC0N> KAlCAjra)porBAC/A6COC»(^HHCAN^HN^N KA|CJpMiCAAPTA1AP0YM*/6rAA0Y BAC^eaiCAfHSwMAc 

KAl NAPCAlflY C6rS(CTHNtON BACiW/MetOC KAlCA&OYPAOYkTACtoTHC CepcTANP&^BACIAICCHC KAlTtgCMhKTNCKYPiAC 

K Ann tth PCOZOY toy €K BA CIACWN KAI MYPPOJd kYP IAC MHTPOC CA7TCOPO Y SACfA€ OC EAOA6C0N KAi NAPCAIOY TOYfeKBACWfUJ N 

ICAl Pa)A(^)A0YkTK©PHCdYrATPdCANaJCA«A:Al®roT'pAZ4OYKTSYrATP0C XOpANANZHMMlCTAPlAA baciaicchckaicjpmicaak 

yioYToYAPMeW/CuNBACiAeaJC KAlCVFMtCA KAi coPmicAAK «A/> (5v)oAAe>AX© KAI roYAPASPAN KAI CAW^OYP KAl 

TTHPLOZ TOYMWCANWNCoN BAClAecoC VltoN J<4/ CA BOYPAOYKTAK SYfATPOC Toy MMCAWHNuJN BACIACuJC 1(41 6uPMIC*4AOYKTA«©Y 

("S2)r4TPOC TOYCBriCTANCON BAClAfi&JC TWC M NeiACirPOBATOfj ef/APTOON motion € NA HM ICY 0 lNOY 7 j 4C£o y (:T€CCA p / , c 

KAKfciNATA-npoBATAATTepe/ce/ecNJTfP/cceYeieajcAYe^APKeCHcT^^foC'jjeicTHNMNe/AWfKf'N unun HMtictwAtYCAMtN 

(!) 

£IC MN£/AN AYTCJN MATBYCCOCIN KAl€N9AA£ 6Nr£rpATTTA| Ml CYN 6CTH K£ WTO) NCTTITHCTTATTAKOY BACl AC.COC A£CTTO»t»€MCVTT. 
^■V)AP?ANTa)N-CACANOYTOYAPNHy*AN-^/APp£K(|)APPlKAN roAPeAKlTrASra)Pir‘AN-AcrrcOPl|cACTTCOPirAN'TrwPIKM£PAirAN- 
ZlTTOY AITTNOKAHTOPOC 1 CATTUJpOYroY&zHNirAN- CATTouP OY M6CPCUZI (r^NHTAN- KAI taija CHiTHC APTA5,AP0YTOf BAClK£a)C 
■BACIA60JN A6C7TC5T£iACYiTAP3C.ANTa)N"C:ATAfJOTTHlABPHNAKBAClA6‘UJC-A'<PTA2 ) APOYtYlAPOY BACUtooC-APTALIP KtPMAN 
B4CIA60JC- APT A^lPCirAN^BACIA^CUC AHNfKTTABAKOYToYfcAClAfe'-UCMHTPOC Pco&AKHCThC APTA^APOYTOYBACIAfiCUC 
BACIA6C0N MHTPOC- AHNAKHC BACIAICCHC BAUAiccoun TTATTAKAN APTAJ€IP &IAIiaTAhAK0YA2AP0TT(^4WWN TorAZOY 
CfiCAN COYPHM CACAN /NAPTANdtOjOToY^ fTHPCOZ- K4APHN rtOCOK KAPHN ABOVPCAMAPTA2,ip0V<|>p THMMAN ATTO 
AjDYMBAOYNA POICTTATTn-OY mapA dl^TlPOYTrr.TTABAKTOY C5S)d€/TTNOKAHTOPOC‘TrA2HPOY r0YACTTfcPirAN*OY|<b£fOYT6Y 

, , « , 7 (!) , 1 

OYIcpePlTAN’ MCPXOYACTOY TOY B£PHCirAN ; XOYMA(bPAT MAiITAM-TTf A H PA NToy ZHN IITiT-TCtPIKTOYAlKACTOY OYAPdANTW 

err/THC rTAQNHcCS^MtCPlKTOYCCePirAN-ZHK 2ABPIKAN CATBOYCTO* fcTnTOYKYNHriOY)COYN4*,| KTOY feiUTHC ANkuJNHCdlCHN 

TOY tHiTOYOINOY’KAiraiN Y*nroTrtNde#Oror£'ANHMCONr£rONar-NApTAiAPOrBAClA6-c(fel5)THCAfllABHNWC-APrA2APO y 

at <t) 

BAClAtioCTHcKlPMANZHNHC AHNAKH c BAC/AlCCH c MHCWN Ai 4CTI K.^lP'PCAlUOP AMAZAClfOYTOY’BACIAfttJCTHC IBH Pi AC 

Cl ^ 

OYA^AACC0fYr0Y6rBAClA£WNYI0Y7TABAK0Y CACANOYTOYerBAaAeaT&^.TOYCmPIKANTPAf 6NT0C cACANOYTOYtrBAClAtCON 
TOYeiCKlAOYKANAWATPA4je/JkNAPC4lOYTOY€rBACIA6a)N7THPCOZirAN Y/IPCAIOYTOY£rBACIAfc ujN CA*BOVPrAN CAITaJpmrlAlOY 
7TABAKOYAZiV 5 f%rOY TTHpouzoY ACTTlTTidOY (6£)4PTAIA ProYPAZ APTA1A PCOYPHN NAPCAiOYANAHrANKYPlOYAPTAlAPMPHN 

l 

TOANNAHOY tniTPoTTOY (JjpCIKOY POYPANTIOXCABWPCATPATTOY CTPBdCO CAIM0YCTOY APTA^APAPTAJAPICNOYMTTAZHPTAMCABOYP 

APtA2y(prcuMANCATpATrOY(<»^)TlACMIKNICABuJpVoANNAM CA7Tu)PCNOYhl'.TIPM6P CAPAKA PTaJN kACT6AAO^>YA AKOC "21K 
(I) 

deiTTNOKAMTOPoC A PTA B A N OY TOY AfYOTOYM 8 A 0 Y NTCU N rKNAl^ePABrAN P/CMAft/OJO KAITTABI^HPwCABwpCONBTAHrAN TOYAPZ/AI 
jr&ATPATTOY Oo^KlPA^rPCOTriTYAXOY-TTATrAKOYOYICTrfef^lrAN OYAAACOYCAWKAN IKCAI64A BACIAICCUN ANAAPZABIAtmtJAKOYTOY 

QlflGO(|)OpOYWAPCAlOY P/VACATPATTOY TlANlK AMIA.AN CATPATTOY TOY ABAA TOY£lT|THCrnHPeClAC(j='5/ l AlCO|viepAoyPACTirAI'l 

% 

APTAIAPOY rYl<|>ep/rAN ABOYPCAMCAB(DPTOY£rTITu)NAPirAPuiN MAPCAIOY BAPf*rAN CABWPNAPCMrANNAPCAIOY TOY£TIITHC 

ANNCUNHC U 1 PMIZ* 0 Y toy A P K I TP AMM AT£CO C NAAcdKTOY 6HtTHC<pYA AK HC fTATTAK (&W0YPOY POY TTAC<j>6F4 ITAC<j>£PAirAtf ABAArAC 

4HCBH4HAN fCAPTYIPMATOY PACTAK rY6AfTA^APuJN CATPAITOr A^TA^/POYUITI^IFAN M^PXoYACTrANZO^YAAKOC CAUcupoycititPOPOY 

ACTAT M££PA N £7Ti£k!ctOAU)N CAQA/I ((,j)€YN0YXOYCAC4nrAN- OYOfLUi ARYPA NOMOY APTA3.AP0YNH PMZCATPAITOY BAdOY 
<0 

TOYdlBHrAN KlPd£IP IPA^YA/V 2AP 0 YANAAT6ANAirAN nyiNMAP cacANFAN MANZIK£YPOYXOy CACANOYdlKACTOY OYAPdA^OV 
MACTiAOirAN OyApMIPK ToPAIW Clo^Z/BIArOMOYfTPO^ArOf/SlYAPTOYMOAION£ mAHMICY OINOY nACA^OYCTECCAPCC p/YNwar£p 
HWeiceniTACXP£iACKAlSPHCK£iACTYciWe£a)NCTTOYAAZ0MPN KAITCuNSeCoN KTiCNA£CM£N KAieicBOHS/ANTajMStCtlA/TAYTA 
nANTATA^^eGNHCZMTHCAMtNKAliYAreCXAMCN KAI ONOMA kAlAMAPCMM CirflTO/HCAMfOA KAK£IK0C46 0CTlCM£aMMAC£trAI 
KAieYTYXMCtCTAIKAK^NOCeiriTACXPeiAC KAiepHCK£jACT^Cu%/ / N9£WN CTTOYdACArco I NAOIG6OIB0H8MOI 
(70)AyTCOeCONTAIKAI AACTIKIFTHN eAYTOJN VOlHCONTAI 


Plate 12. The Greek of Sapor KZ, lines 47-70 
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-S^xW m^oicL^nz l^J) i0 ^Q-^^x) 0J> "± 5>2. 0) 


^3 JP ]JCL *x) ?j 0 7X^Q_xr) X z( 2- ^(2_33^p3^S^ 

Oi^lO-^olo 1 7.1 o ^ tJ^//}D \J ^ i3 si 2-^ >2> / ' ) 2 -3° ^ 2 - 

oi^zji Ijt ol^'uo^j) ix 12 " x^3-° ^ }3^Z.C' > 1 ix 0- 


:>J> 


OI^XjIQ-^^ 33 ]1Q-1 

o T.'fcox ^)i hi^aa. ^}} Js5 1 / °-* £V) X^ 

i 

X^J$v>.?2 ' 72 - 1 i2XL33l3' ^xy 2 

o^T-^i pWy 7 -^ \ y. ^S^XfjQ- 2 - ^3^ 2 I v^-~==^ s ZPj } 2 - 

Qf)z ^) _uj £ ^yni 3)3^ ' > XZ-^ J ^X^j^^hiQu 

oj^xx,Q,j^ j^-Q- m.'g) <£> IX^Z. 2 ni -' 2 -j2 X} ‘ °Jky /nei jH3 \Z-ii- 2 -h° 7 -^ l u-i 

? 

'mfV& li ^ hi 


& 


/T^i j-u& a _ 24 ^ £]3 j>3>-?3 z i33L a L iQ --^4d oi$v^q~5V>22_ 

°5? •^ i _i_ii>^ 2 ‘ bo-io- m 1 I 1 1?-^ °^x£ 31 ^ 5 [x* 3 ^ 2 - li^S^ 0 1 °^ 

jia- °33^ >7 -Q'i v> - 2J ' -^X3 Z ^2 

__^jJ :>< i2.l2 J P3 ! t> _ii {,3^ 13? X7 -^ j?* ^^)X' 2 3_S Na ' <S) - L) 5^ 1 

13 ^ ox^ia^-u- |xx as & VhH^^M 

Plate 13. Kartir KZ, lines 1-3. Copied from replica, controlled by photographs 
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'll£22. \T- Q- r&i\ 2UJ nyn> )4n O^aAV, 

^Vd-^J^^X nj'U- ^Q- U [o 

oijphi^fSUi^ ^JJ-> oj ^\^\.\}p- ^£22 J S>iA$''a ^ JA>2?i °^#-22 ^)i nl'g lLZ jo J2C2. 

J_*Q. ,ii 3 $\>il £Q i^D ojJ t iSb\ib OJ loj-jlj ''PH. j^tyu QJiA ^V 1 ?-M- 22 .Tvj Y^.mQ I 

^iU?^ 'i-lfcJU l^i'iip 22 ' \i if* 2 - ^ 22 . 

(5) 

^A)iyoL ry mzip jA 2 °!> V L yM j }^ Z3 ^ 

nljojizS^^ 0 -'>'£■* 2 

jAii I$\>i>i £CUih> LJ L ^ £A2>*>:5 Jjd-4^ 3 '£.'£ /Til* nfc>1 

* 

j ijjz S>J) 2S^> <m$\s 21 oJfAa ajbt^l 

U ( 6 ) 

^> 1^9 ^3J^x$\)i^2 _\>iUp j^xl^ 25 qj ^iijvkx 

^ciu ^pjv .3 ol^>|XL 7 /^juLu ^Q, xiy 1^(1^ <^^L^)c2Ai XL^^V £ 9 - 

'Y^S^Vs ^sjj_> ni ^l^J. }2P- \^T>^ ^) l ii? ui °^J2- ^xolpi li _bj\ ^0- 

^ 7 ^xiiQAi^>j a) V 0 ^132- if iict ^23 ^2 ]^S^ Z 

_^S t^v xs\VJQJJJ *£ J 


Plate 14. Kartlr KZ, lines 4-6. Copied from replica, controlled by photographs 
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1 I I (7) 

CfcJ.’s >?$v>p^p-.7 1 '£r > ' 1 313^ 3 PJ^ ^->22iijV))3MCL yu?i g^ zp j)i oijlsjs^i 

oj jojJ>]. 12 ^ n^-> up y^> as Ai\s\) £>1 s\»L*dj 45 /tL 

£^1)2 tpi -tj 

oj^Ouljj ol|2$V)2 o£jJ> 'W ^ -^l^ 3 *»}U> 

(^jLi-CL£2- ^^±>2. o)S^l>z^ 1^ v n^i^ k o\^n.\^ '£ Q - 1 ' ^L£22- ^0, 


T) oL 


jS^ln oijaJVs j'* 2 - 2 *PQAS |J-j->l 2 £0.2.0^) AS i oljoioju QT-^- UL ^>J S-*\ ^ 

£Sjy) oj l^ u -^ S z ifi* 5 * ^l}- 12 - ^ '•>*1 2.32.•* _v^\ 

pa2A^ ^C2AS OS'L ■jT.AAC? ^ ^>1 aS ? b’-^S £ ^ip^iJ-Uj\j£0 Q- 


OAS^^Qa _A!i£ 7.'-*D -Tl 22?iV)^Sl l^OA.^ £A £>J\> AS pJ OJ o[z£AJ 

n) »! J^l>? ^*X>_2 2- 7£j?U ^£> 0 AS_£ 2 ^U 

oi^sHs ^ ^AS13i> ^1, O 7.£22. ^ i oi^2i2 0£J ^ 2^ TAi 0> jj-AuSjvi^ 

| I 

_asj [ o 2 £aa^_^J 1 ^ 2 . oI^Gas ^yyn oy^D nj 1 

^Al2 |A£J^2 £<2- 


AJji ijAJSjUZ 


£^$\»H>£p ^ ■> £S.\a2-ASjl o IJ2« _^2J *> ^ ^ 

s^ApjUa 'U 0 - 22 - 3 i3 ^^ 2 ^)S\)Ai2£)^ 

ni^om n^px ^L^Aijsla^JaAii |£3£l Ozj?i2. £> 
Plate 15. KartI t KZ, lines 7-9. Copied from replica, controlled hy photographs 
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I I I ( ' 0) 

° \ j>\ n l2.})> % n Vt)i^ z oi^\ x 

^y- ^JQ-UZl^ ^pjoi. n) 

v (!) \ I I 

_£Li^ i YS> oj oVl ) 2 ^ 1^ 2 ^ j£3 ) 

°)Z M nii^ 5 - > l^ 3 ^uL y?_A> UA T 2 UV£^° ' 1 t5 u, I!. <2 - 2 o^PJVa^La) 

l \*b> ^>!>S\jii.V>3 s D nt^o ^ i o\)z>i.Sbyi±)Qi 

I ^ 

<£0.1^ o) zi 12 s * - LL'^i' 0 n ^\, 

lj> 03J ^^biz^D t )^JJ ? '$' n ^ 2 ± J 'V], <J>)2^L 0 ^ 

n v^ax. i^)- 3 -^ c) s, j\ ^ii^__3332.' s ?>(a.A3 ywj^' 0 

j^ijjVo ^>$TU) ^AJ ja>L\a> OJ ^ijT_2a_ yQ- n\2>£X 

oi^oa)J z^z y>e?3 i c^ °L i5 3\^ 

'’•^■ 3 j^j3 |^Cl° ^9L r, -^ ? ^ 3 ^ / ^ hL 

A^t')l-L 0 -2iOin^ia|i- )yj)^2\2-ll ^S>?Lj)Jl_ 

}A>yk) oi^uiQj W -^33 \jy)-^La ^ [n^Jo-y o^liM.^^ 2 ^ 22 02)122. nld±y2 02)122. 

|ia, ^/^!t) jo o 1 n rzHMQ.'i n^xv^jiyjy) V) 

^*7)1(2. 


O-^y 


iVL 


Plate 16. Kartlr KZ, lines 10-12. Copied from replica, controlled by photographs 
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0 


'" DC ^ ^>3 oljai. (t»L(c/j> 012.^1^3^2^ £^}k> 

fWLQ-l \l '‘SfcjJ ^Vo^i^ijX 210 ^ ^/U-bi ^UdJ^^^izL 

oj|wii 5 \,j>ai oi^u. |jj oQi$Wj^2i^i 0^3 02)222. 

^ Pi j:,/1) -^ 3 > j)5) 2 ^ £>£^.>2 0 ^ 2 ^ r >£ 

/ojpo2d A?J U.'IlIz O IZ^JaQ- ol_vi^2. 


If* 

(i4) 


o^fSi ]j>Q2-\2 _-^ u^ ) *£>0^ 2>lfdi9° J>]rtiT$\> 'Ol23?lij\ J i_'^DQAJ 

'Mj22£_±p oiJi_ ol i^lbi i^jjjzj ^iuix £Q.i siplinlpxi^^ a oft}* 

2 . 5> I ] 

aj\/ 2 OJ <0 2 *12-p_^23l_ 

£J Opl^oi £z> JJ.C lAi 0|022_P3 ^-Jj2l_a) rU_>j_ XJ^D )j 2j\ p] 23-^3 JJ 

<2J o23-^^-UQ^. ^L L:u - 2f 3 J- 2A d/ 

(is) 

n ^’Ja-^JJJ [_ Ifj o °J [*££>'£. °IL^ |g?\^P j)| | njW ^^Q-j ^l A‘J/~ > 

|»Q- -^qjj Ai *.jv> [}ij\jj_vjj|_ [nx> ojify }jjw \ 3 pfrni'p -*i^b ^L/fc^J -Wp oj jj-xjV )j -Ifflcrut 


(j) (!) ) 

ojjAi jj -*r> a^ l |v 


<y oii r 1 - ^ uj ^ 


-wty J1/C22.CLJ, 

KuT'lI) 


H[ ~I3 i£j)9Xr p ^aia joi^oi?-<)jDiL[ -autoi mi2.ni 



> x g pi o2) io ^ Ai 




Plate 17. Ka rtlr KZ, lines 13-15. Copied from replica, controlled by photographs 
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00 


'jjjjjj £S3>°J CL^j ijo-lfiJW 

^$V-i*p)2£ '■’L' 5 •*!PS^ ^ n i]^ fj=!22 - a L li 0 - 

As^i o]jj?;_Ja. lit suL y >0^ /TiijV) 




m\ 


l* CL 2-?~M o^pA CL2 7AJ 

(/?) 


02jb2QjW '■‘Djt />J jol|_ £J/?e ja> £ii it,LF 1 ^ 23 ELlZ :)J ^ J ° 1 lP S>( L 

AJ^/’s ojjtiJVjJAi ‘VfeiJ'j jF z l 22 G-Ij\>?a> oj 

L (/O 

[1 \?l$*h ‘u-iijife plifi •pQ-i.^voy^D-L^ 4 ^ ^ oLjj-uJt 

/'iijA) wju ^2iQ.^j. ^^o-n^pi ^a £< 12 a»^?|)2.Q-G(2J- 

C/j) 

/vh Jiax £}_ l ]2i i> 5' J - > oJ\zP^aiOi>2j7yWjzli>ir^ ^l)?/&yl &-]*?> ^vnziSv 


Plate 18. Kartir KZ, lines 16-19. Copied from replica, controlled "by photographs 
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Jpct- »s\* 

' ■*• * r V J 1"J U 1 { n A yi \ ^ 

:(V) 

l C0 

i 1 x -■’ A-—' - --J *-*w \'*' /»0Jp5^atoo 

C'(^£jbt?^l?ll?J-» l.?i i^0"?3*!> Uph j?2Pi?fli)'?llfuO ?i^iaa3?(£ 

la-^) j_7.>5-'-.. '■■- I ;•• (...<■- CV\< t)M o', \ T> M nfil I I I . A 


1^3*23 »s\* ■^jVA.n- ~ V 

lin r^ 1 x t «»- 


c L?**> Vt pi t* ?tf >2 i> 5 t?*i\ 

Z9oi>yp^32 ai’H? 5 S»u9 rCL» ftbj&t i«a?2^ JjpfcvJiJK 

?>v i * *** P5^1i.JJlM^fcjol»\cC J b(/4) 

i v i^3»?3i> ct’b inioji '&lAl${‘tj 

9pttaai ba 2i&a Ofoij HSI &132 ^>if^->^oS\.iQr) 

£>3-6* rt??s\. 0J10 Si'il'bz ijp’tl •’i/lzijib, ?i ?h w 1x^,2 L'Wfo) 

fc*J» 13 j'c.’ 3 t c, h(i^ 

X^2pSS\.o bib o3i>i?-t>^ <sOi ixcm 

ap^ol^) P^iM 3jbAli.{^iu 2*2n^ 

2 ^1 |_fe>^L* 

*,(ZZttJ2 l i»ik 0 i>&*r* ,0 **# 

A , \ s V, «> 2 £m/j\ 1 sipaa.fl. 5^0 9 j*> 

, mpa^k^lb^l ^ftuoaay *!)?>** -*L$x(U) 

* bo°2a 2>i»ul' ar/vpA> nF*i>(if 

ivib ivKlii 3i>)i'ba2?o2a^ ?r oi>^(2«; 

1 ^ fc ->P.'2t^i> 2 2P /i ' i: *fe' 5 3Jbaa2ii->)23l?2i[ Ll*frl«n.xx r>> 

-.pl^ ■^22.^naa»)a^&I.(\.iiil^ 23>\Aga.tj ? J aapal^lV Wa rJ 

3j\l2{9 1) 2 pj 1 J-|_ vV‘ £>03 ->}P<V») 9 ^ 3 >o^. ^ft jfl ^ 3 (T) 

A 


“^J Jf^J -* r6p ^i-23i9 (?> 

~^lpJj J p-X/p^Qj pjupi ( 2 ) 

‘-‘irj-fp j irfbiPcu -tn; f3) 

-^rr J t^<y -'-43 pndcy ucP n<*(i) 

pwXs> jzifcw" (§) 

^ -*j p_x^ rf rdo © 

-en pro(9 

p-tr^r’r' mcd ttro-^ (^) 

<t^^,pjj, d r^rirJ^ pnnD(p 

putt? p-o r<j q/ no'^nJjo^ 

B 

Plate 19. A. Kartir HR j. B. Inscription In Book-Pahlavi on column fragment 
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Plate 20a-e: Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 20a: Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 20b: Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 20c: Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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W* ' 


» * r_ ^ " -* - 

t W •- v ' 

-v' " y > r -.- -t ■<' ' -£■ * 5 


5V 

• ■ ’ "»". v * * a 


« - z TJca* J r * v-'V*' . ^ ■ ' -• • - • -. - * * *, ' ’ ' • - • ■ V 

. 4 . / 

rN , -7* -v* -—’ w - 7 v - ^ y ^ - *# ' ^ ' ■* - ~ 

* r p >* ■ 

•/ ‘ '— :■ c''>^T*f^^f*'^':. -5- CjT/^f £ JZsDz/j - - 

,*^..- *S'v >*7 • '"/.V ' : ^ 7~ 7 ^ co'~rf~ v 

v ' v ' ~^r ^yr^'^-7^ f r ~- 

.'- • ' - J '-C7r?j^ y ’&' --> 


/ v <«a* •• /-<. \* • «—>» 4 '*^ ' ^ w, s w v . », 

' / ''-^>« / 3 ^>'v VN i27 //^ *>V^ 


/- 


-*“£?Ctfir.3>*y-y/ zt*Jk r‘> y , 

^ v zr?^> ; !?^~-/^>^ ' cy } ~ ■ v r 

Qi, — .Si, « ' i *• •. 

; j~7^’i-^<i ‘^'r K y, rr J ^ *—Ky ^vS*. \'-~r~ ,^ y*_> , j 

fe ^ i ■*■ . u jL >< j» *" 

£jy> y.p'-l v 3^.^ Wf,/^*pZSL: 7 - 7^7 

(rV^Sik- » . < • ~ - ‘ r" • > * *•' “Sr** •". /'*' . JlvM a '. •*». 

“^06^5^- ' - ?^‘'~ny-72r*S??r*:^??rr feiWf•'5>«* 


«-*■. rr -»77 —^ -. ' . y»,« *■ • ^ 

* /• .' -7T, 


■ r^ 




-x-/ v> V, 




• "f -< ^ ^ 



:v 7-' ; 


Avj“^ '-.;y-^'>Nb- i^'fz'J:^.'. ■: 


■'UU*" ^ 

A J V 

• t; > 


^ >/w c,i~v — _r r ^‘7'. 

i . ' ~v* • 4 - 7 ' 

5>}fy-5y^J^r '-/jr£532f^js7sl/JLj ;r y s y ' “,*^; 

— " ^ ^. v ;•* 

--v vj/^^V' 

« “ / ; ■— N jr y , 




r.* 




;3 ^rhb '^'i 

—Lbm iL *- ** 


'?■ .-- - - ^-y- --- 

:■- -- '', ".: n% • y *£ * 




*V. v-^V ^ > -4. 


X. 




■».v ,r '-» • **^v*« 


i 

t '' 


&r%k .^jf .'■ 


i/' ■c.v " 1 ^ 4 ^’ 



Plate 20d: Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 20e: Shahpuhr KZ. Parthian. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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b 


a 


Plate 21a-c: Shahpuhr KZ. Middle Persian. Original. Scale, 1:5 











Plate 21a: Shahpuhr KZ. Middle Persian. Original. Scale, 1:5 









Plate 2lb: Shahpuhr KZ. Middle Persian. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 21c: Shahpuhr KZ. Middle Persian. Original. Scale, 1:5 







-?rrr-»V‘ : M\s?v'J 

^^ s 'r^v^-^^-TK4-rrA^AT\YoovrT>:eejH 

a- i r^rA'4X< s 'c'. s .';'>r 

^NM^pitKCC KA1 HMAGSFfK/<3§N XUeiCTdYct^fC 1 
' "v>' C v ' V.U'K ',X* l\tOCA^£N KA.1 SWCd *W©I3> WTHT*! 
•'?*. 'Tr.l<5'N*tM€XNeAO-»K3We\S^O>OYt£jM€1^5eC?>«*' 
r>\W^X -jAHMelCgTTITO £9 j>SteCfU>t^U>Mjato8^v.'?l 
XCv?Xr^.:’TTANTi^-' flfr V^CAMSMSAlltPlHMtO ! 

i>Tt<v- «5fv St^jCtr SgUM 'CY MTfe^ne P. !XLO PU.3 • ATtjSMji;NT: r 

^V-vroA* iocp^nrtepocj*^ «:. k atm auTG! 

- ■*$», <tW3S».^rroAiMcwr.-™«3SW(i«N.- 
■> r ---x'v^sw<:'-5c , :Ar;'.op>::’{.V mCN n.^rA‘'PACY>V_ v->-’ 
'^ > .\<%\'fi>-ii-iT«t-' , oVC 4W^rA«Ni*i:AC69N^vvA , PMlJ 

-v K " •- •- -'-'C V-\'1TTANIACTco ^YC A£rtO.CYPtAce?>lcVC ^ 

*.,.,>•< vAxssirpiA k«iw c att e> s a *w c s^’^J'xa-attt.- 

vS?!A^Sk-. rv^HN-TTC *Wf*|*5^| 

Je^vsamr ^reNX8PC:K««r^ 


A^.TC.^ 


^VnAWAXA^pY^.f.p^vAievTMiccj'-p.'^ 
.Ar^V fe !«i.vit»l yaj w-.v^i;i. rS.-^^X'vX^'Siju 

v.*ctkTy \> «£y£ ircj*xS*rj?vOVA 

Js, cp-ox^eppjs^x: 

^■.< > •sicwrr: t? 

: f»' ffsJw^Ssc iy c v «ic t*£, xc.' 

VOYFAC.' '\Jtet*fcAC**S-V.* Y; >' tY.iUX 
■-.^T • Tyv v N a^jt-^s-Y- sw-invr?" 

-v.'N^cSc V' J tc''svr>VA - 7^.;: 

... . <*. - ■ • . ' '■'• -A,, - ; C ? 

•'*<!& 'v->?iCT^Xc5C^jc>V5J,>' v\'-!='.\ */' v ‘,’ ' ’ 


x. ■*■>.' y-r','* '->-■' ^~ 

« jS' -Yi'AXv.- \K*fx. rV-tt^'v 
i®S s V'C\'A” w r—xs -i-w iu 

yv Ti ~X — •'.i 1 y'-" ,, -5-'V“ ' * 

S-. ' -«. .•>: ’ ‘ v j .*■**'■. 

; i'3 NviY'^K' A. lV V~\ v ' 5V" 5 

,> i "' ,> ''V 

-- ' A.' ~ 

i v >V * A■« 

i T r^VcvV ' r-,j,~ : ~« , -. ♦ 

V? ~-***'*yS-r*’V <? 


rf^rcy^rr' T'*"> -f'''-*' vt A 

.A-y- 'a - 'V^-".'A' W 

Sc i< ;-\f' ■■ 

;v 


a 


b 


Plate 22a-b: The Greek of Sapor KZ. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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_ V C T0YXn.“^ 

vv .^NX.\5XK1 '«*Sf©323S| 

PO?' , t ^ xriTViv--* 

n>C^€?CYC : 'iNT\- • ■ *. >- - ^- 

o \£-> .''cy.sr^^" 4 ■»rN€V Ji 
•^\ c \ fy crr\rXx7\Vic;^ has 
ov re NOM-XC *'~S 

S>.*eKiu.sc cvivs#?:. iccu^ 
T5Q>T r ' v 1 ' — r^OYr ?v ?YCr£: r 


, eim'2'5\’ tt.^E3i CXtilom^C Us-? 
tSc.qg- * srrowc^a.c^-rr4.ti^ a ^t^ 
S%sUVthA?Mc$ i-\^ •■ , 5H^«.^; V - 

v. : rc-Tt’-*^ c t>-wK*-*ki.V?xc*<~;K , wi.;TC'Y^ 

:< vfoyc: £ c o^ctu^nic van; t a>c etcrr.w' 
•xincyyicvcTv GTcoM^cWa .\T.km£Yo.y C's iohte : 
tv cxcfvn ac y.hti *xh'£5 SW&sVr .\ctt4c 

KAICSTAANH r'^'^TfcjA.--. 'VVr^Lq' ;<’ 

vi. 'lHW'lCT1 ClXMMAVT^OVYon^ PtO£ c 
WCAVTN3,V-.\i ^Vm ,\s -,\ VJ txo M A.1 

r-WS^X WSK'NTV’TAN' =N’ K-\i £X! £ K£ ‘XT$TfcRT A 
CPY?\SI‘~T^M^ >fT*3TTS ^X^'ScpfX'^VVV^iH- 

^NCw^'ne^^fj^jfe^XjasXv^bXiN^ ntVc 
^Y-MT^* t*s?oca>ra5iC€-tEYte«^srro^i n;c\vt: Ytc n x« 
,\tNCVMt>m«rt5Ctt.'jcLVvie» \*m«:»\'!n c‘yntht« 

PCO'Apr’XWMTrbiv^ T-MT>:-~r-\ v : ' AaciT T T " c 

TTOM «if AiYVk TATr-WW^T 

. iSnXt *-oKoc*ro>\MAc™ 

: K-r\YY\pM1-\-Ct?S!CYC XTrr^VTpX ■-v 


m\“»v^^n'Tnc »txu. r w -a\ 

% Sfo;V^ sktv •. rj£ 

Rft^SMN O'jrrti-txB'W -\fe ‘ A's°'. 

Yps'cr .t^ 'V < .n 

r;5W^""U*vp \ 

Y^VKrriA'<:NTV%TT->p»v\ 


<pVA^OLv:»' r;s-.'i'" v.NX0* v 

C? sl '':° ' V ' VOlSfr TT C* ^ f* 'Y - 

TVi^TT C r '\XN VjY OAI vj^* -cf'r. 

Ttt'-'i xcoj>a.'- 5 1 r px-^rrc^ffi^pTM- tc p 
: cwV,\i.t^^Xvigofb^ry\vN«f £At NN.&V, 
•«NTt a -YsA mVWV c'X T ** ACC Vfr 


ptrsK X? I(;AvW XX! w-^* v ' vj;-f?VC^> \ 

• o v A T^C' :X“aL."y -\c CC;YC v: 

Jv.! ^-gitcc-y ; 

* „-«*2*sD eicTO?*'•’SX C Y’f' 

; r^r"i 5 b v ?^ <‘‘\V’YT,^<*er-:>XVC ^cAo v«AC-V, 
Yp5k?*43tx( WVt' \G- AC ,^ V \\W 

Cx':vi-rA‘JN'TT?- % 8 jjk~<as ? v ' ^■” >i5 ' 

^Mr V YoxX t6;VY 
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Plate 22a: The Greek of Sapor KZ. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 22b: The Greek of Sapor KZ. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 23a-h: The Greek of Sapor KZ. Replica of rubberoid squeeze. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 23a: The Greek of Sapor KZ. Replica of rubberoid squeeze. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 23b: The Greek of Sapor KZ .Replica of rubberoid squeeze. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 23c: The Greek of Sapor KZ .Replica of rubberoid squeeze. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 23d-e: The Greek of Sapor KZ .Replica of rubberoid squeeze. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 23f: The Greek of Sapor KZ .Replica of rubberoid squeeze. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 23g-h: The Greek of Sapor KZ .Replica of rubberoid squeeze. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 24a-d: Kartir KZ. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 24a: Kartir KZ. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 24b: Kartir KZ. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 24c-d: Kartir KZ. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 25a-c: Kartlr KZ. Reprlica of rubberoid squeeze (line 18 appears twise). Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 26a-c: Kartir NRu. Original. 
Scale, 1:10 
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Plate 26a: Kartir NRu. Original. Scale, 1:10 
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Plate 26b: Kartir NRu. Original. Scale, 1:10 
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Plate 26c: Kartlr NRu. Original. Scale, 1:10 




Plate 27: Kartir NRj. Original. Scale, 1:5 
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Plate 28: A. Column fragment with inscription in Book-Pahlavi. Scale, 1:15 
B-C. Close-up and replica of inscription. Scale, 1:5. 









